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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE  following  sketches,  deserving  in  many  in- 
stances only  the  name  of  anecdotes,  may  serve  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  Italian  history  to  young 
people,  and,  it  is  hoped,  may  excite  a  desire  to  refer 
to  the  works  from  which  they  have  been  drawn ; 
as,  with  every  endeavour  to  compress  into  the 
prescribed  limits  as  much  information  as  possible, 
many  interesting  facts  have  necessarily  been 
omitted. 
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STORIES 


FROM  THE 


HISTORY   OF  ITALY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

IN  those  ancient  times  of  which  we  have  no  cer- 
tain record,  and  which  poets  have  made  the  period 
of  their  golden  age,  Italy  is  supposed  to  have  been 
peopled  by  a  race  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  who 
supported  themselves  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
lived  in  harmony  and  content.  Afterwards,  war- 
like tribes,  who  forsook  their  native  shores  to  settle 
in  this  fertile  country,  introduced  the  use  of  arms, 
and  changed  the  customs  and  pursuits  of  the 
peaceful  inhabitants.  A  variety  of  little  states 
arose,  each  possessing  laws  of  its  own,  and  per- 
petually at  war  with  its  neighbours.  At  length, 
about  753  years  before  Christ,  Romulus,  a  young 
shepherd  of  royal  birth,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
city,  whose  laws  were  to  govern  the  world.  Seven 
kings  reigned  over  Rome  in  succession.  The 
Romans  then  established  their  liberty,  and  chose 
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yearly  two  consuls,  who  acted  as  their  magistrates 
and  generals.  Under  their  republican  government 
the  Romans  became  the  most  warlike  people  on 
the  earth:  they  not  only  conquered  the  whole  of 
Italy,  but  great  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  At 
length,  having  made  themselves  sovereigns  of  the 
world,  the  death-blow  to  their  liberty  was  given  by 
Julius  Caesar,  who  became  actual  monarch  while 
he  professed  no  aim  but  the  support  of  the  republic. 
Brutus,  and  a  few  bold  friends  of  freedom,  conspired 
to  slay  Caesar  for  the  sake  of  ridding  their  country 
of  an  absolute  master ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people  had  become  too  much  debased  to  enable 
them  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  advantages  of 
liberty;  and  the  death  of  Csesar  only  opened  a  way 
for  a  succession  of  emperors,  equally  absolute,  and 
more  tyrannical. 

As  the  word  liberty  is  frequently  occurring,  it 
will  be  best  to  explain  its  meaning.  Perfect  liberty 
is  not  a  freedom  from  all  laws,  for  such  would  be 
the  worst  slavery  in  the  world — it  is  not  exemption 
of  the  wicked  poor  from  punishment,  but  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  same  control  over  the  wicked  rich  as 
over  the  poor.  Liberty  implies  such  laws  as  secure 
the  multitude  from  the  absolute  dominion  of  one 
man,  whether  good  or  wicked.  It  is  possessed  by 
that  republic  whose  magistrates  hold  their  offices 
of  the  people,  and  who  may  be  disgraced  if  they 
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abuse  the  public  trust.  It  is  possessed  by  that 
limited  monarchy  where  the  parliament  controls 
the  power  of  the  king,  and  grants  him  supplies 
only  while  he  consults  the  interests  of  his  people. 
It  is  not  possessed  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  where 
the  lives  and  happiness  of  multitudes  depend  on  an 
emperor's  caprice.  It  is  not  possessed  in  that  de- 
mocracy where  a  rabble  of  blood-thirsty  ruffians 
may,  while  shouting  the  name  of  "  liberty,"  de- 
molish the  property  of  peaceful  citizens,  and  drag 
them  to  the  gallows  or  the  guillotine. 

From  the  time  that  Rome  ceased  to  be  a  re- 
public, she  gradually  lost  her  former  virtue  and 
grandeur.  The  people  became  indolent  and  luxu- 
rious :  the  soldiers,  finding  themselves  possessed  of 
greater  power  titan  their  masters,  often  raised  to 
the  throne  their  favourites  of  the  moment,  whom  in 
the  heat  of  passion  they  as  frequently  assassinated: 
the  emperors,  instead  of  making  new  conquests,  had 
great  trouble  in  clearing  their  territories  of  the  large 
armies  of  barbarians  who  came  from  Sweden,  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Scythia,  entering  Italy  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  laying  all  waste  before  them. 
Scarcely  was  one  body  of  invaders  conquered, 
when  another  appeared  in  the  field ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, unable  to  repel  them  by  force,  were  glad  to 
rid  themselves  of  them  by  bribery.  These  bribes 
only  tempted  the  barbarians  to  renew  their  incur- 
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sions ;  they  returned  for  fresli  supplies,  which  they 
termed  lawful  tribute;  and  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  force  what  they  had  denied  to 
entreaty. 

In  A.  D.  284,  the  Emperor  Diocletian  removed 
his  residence  from  Rome  to  Nicomedia.  He  was 
the  first  emperor  who  set  the  bad  example  of  not 
living  at  the  capital.  He  was  imitated  by  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  who  removed  the  seat  of  empire 
to  Byzantium,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Con- 
stantinople. From  this  time,  the  city  of  Rome 
lost  its  former  consequence.  In  the  year  395,  the 
empire  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  and 
the  western,  governed  by  separate  monarchs,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  the  total  downfal  of  Roman 
power. 

The  barbarians  who  poured  into  Italy  on  its 
falling  into  decay,  were  in  character  not  unlike 
those  hardy  and  warlike  Latins  who  had  peopled 
Romulus's  infant  settlement.  Their  wants  were 
few,  they  despised  luxury,  and  were  unacquainted 
with  fear ;  but  they  were  cruel  conquerors,  burning 
and  destroying  without  mercy.  They  forsook  their 
native  forests  for  the  delightful  regions  of  the  south, 
and  effected  a  complete  chang<  in  the  manners, 
dress,  language,  and  laws  of  the  countries  where 
they  settled.  This  plainly  proves  that  they  must 
have  destroyed  nearly  all  the  original  inhabitants : 
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though  they  have  left  us  no  written  accounts  of 
their  proceedings,  for  they  gloried  in  their  ignorance, 
and  did  not  care  to  have  their  victories  recorded  in 
books,  provided  that  they  could  have  their  achieve- 
ments celebrated  in  the  songs  of  their  bards.  On 
these  occasions,  transported  with  delight,  the  young 
men  would  start  from  their  seats  and  wave  their 
swords  in  ecstasy ;  while  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  aged. 


THE  INVASION  OF  ALARIC. 

A.  D.  400. 

THE  western  empire  was  slumbering  under  the 
rule  of  Honorius,  a  weak  young  monarch  of  six- 
teen, when  dismay  and  apprehension  struck  every 
heart  on  the  hostile  approach  of  the  terrible  Alaric, 
King  of  the  Visigoths,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army. 

The  young  emperor,  who  had  passed  his  days 
in  feeding  poultry,  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the 
affairs  of  state,  was  filled  with  such  terror  at  the 
approach  of  Alaric,  that  he  would  gladly  have  fled 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  Gaul,  leaving  Italy  at 
the  disposal  of  the  enemy.  His  cowardly  wish  was 
combated  by  his  father-in-law  and  prime-minister, 
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Stilicho,  a  brave  and  experienced  soldier.  "  Wait," 
said  he,  "till  I  hastily  muster  my  forces,  and  I 
will  repulse  with  ignominy  this  sturdy  barbarian." 
Without  loss  of  time  he  summoned  even  the  re- 
motest troops  of  the  empire,  engaged  the  assistance 
of  friendly  tribes  of  barbarians,  and  took  such 
vigorous  measures,  that  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Roman  generals  seemed  revived  in  him.  He  was 
necessarily  absent  from  Milan  (which  was  the  seat 
of  empire)  while  making  these  preparations,  but 
he  calculated  on  Alaric's  meeting  with  an  obstacle 
to  his  progress  in  the  rivers,  which  at  that  season 
were  usually  unfordable. 

Unfortunately,  the  season  was  remarkably  dry ; 
the  Goths  crossed  the  stony  beds  of  the  rivers  with- 
out difficulty,  and  advanced  within  sight  of  Milan. 

On  their  approach,  the  fears  of  Honorius  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  His  general,  his  soldiers, 
were  absent;  whither  should  he  fly  for  safety? 
His  courtiers  crowded  around  him  to  afford  him 
their  feeble  protection,  and  under  their  escort  he 
fled  from  Milan,  pursued  by  the  Gothic  cavalry, 
and  took  refuge  in  Asti,  which  Alaric  immediately 
besieged. 

A  small  town,  indifferently  fortified  and  gar- 
risoned, and  with  no  great  stock  of  provisions,  could 
not  be  expected  long  to  hold  out ;  and  Honorius, 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  was  on  the  point 
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of  capitulating,  when  his  honour  was  saved  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  his  faithful  general. 

Stilicho,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  mustering 
his  forces,  flew  to  the  succour  of  his  master  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  his  danger ;  and  without  losing 
time  in  disputing  the  bridge  of  the  Adda  with  the 
enemy,  plunged  into  the  deep  and  rapid  river  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  gained  the  opposite  shore  in 
safety,  and  cut  his  way  through  the  Gothic  camp 
to  the  gates  of  Asti.  Alaric  was  completely  de- 
feated— his  wife  and  children  taken  prisoners — and 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Rome,  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  the  present  hope  of  conquering 
Italy,  and  to  retreat  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  his  native  forests. 

Honorius  celebrated  the  victory  of  Stilicho  over 
Alaric  with  a  triumph  and  public  games.  All  Italy 
rejoiced  at  the  defeat  of  the  barbarian,  and  blindly 
believed  that  he  would  abstain  from  future  invasions. 
But  to  the  inducements  which  had  at  first  urged  the 
Goth  to  attack  Italy,  was  now  added  that  of  revenge, 
and  Alaric  only  quitted  the  field  for  a  time  that  he 
might  return  to  it  with  renewed  strength. 

Honorius  was  too  timid  to  resume  his  residence 
in  so  exposed  a  town  as  Milan  :  he  therefore  retired 
to  the  strong  city  of  Ravenna,  which  thenceforth 
continued  to  be  the  seat  of  government  in  the 
western  empire. 
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The  sea  has  gradually  retired  from  Ravenna, 
which  is  now  four  miles  from  the  shore ;  but  in  the 
days  of  Honorius  its  appearance  resembled  that  of 
modern  Venice.  The  houses  were  built  on  wooden 
piles,  or  on  small  islands,  connected  by  bridges, 
and  the  surrounding  country  was  a  deep  and  im- 
penetrable morass. 

Eight  years  after  his  first  invasion,  Alaric  re- 
entered  Italy.  He  had  many  causes  of  complaint 
against  the  Romans ;  they  had  murdered  the  cap- 
tive women  and  children,  and  had  neglected  to  pay 
the  sum  of  money  which  he  had  been  promised  on 
condition  of  quitting  Italy.  The  terrified  peasantry 
fled  at  his  approach;  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  the 
Po;  pillaged  the  different  towns  which  lay  in  his 
way,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army 
to  the  gates  of  Rome.  Stilicho  no  longer  lived  to 
oppose  him:  after  the  performance  of  invaluable 
services,  he  had  been  disgraced  and  murdered  by 
his  ungrateful  countrymen. 

The  citizens  of  Rome,  closely  besieged,  endured 
all  the  horrors  of  pestilence  and  famine.  At  length 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  Alaric,  to  inquire  what 
terms  he  would  grant  them,  if  they  threw  open 
their  gates,  bidding  him,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
member that  despair  might  drive  a  brave  and  in- 
numerable people  to  terrible  exertions  of  strength. 
"  The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  it  is  mowed," 
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answered  Alaric;  and  at  this  rude  and  unfeeling 
speech  he  and  his  attendants  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  The  Romans  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay.  "  What  ransom,  then,  will  induce  you,1' 
they  said,  "  to  retreat  from  the  walls  of  our  city  ?" 
Alaric  pondered  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  re- 
plied, "  All  your  gold  and  silver,  all  your  precious 
moveables,  and  all  the  slaves  who  can  prove  their 
title  to  the  name  of  barbarians."  "  If  such,  oh 
king  P'  cried  the  ambassadors,  "  are  your  demands, 
what  do  you  intend  to  leave  us?"  "  Your  lives  !" 
answered  Alaric,  in  a  voice  of  thunder;  and  the 
ambassadors,  perceiving  the  hopelessness  of  their 
case,  retired  in  deep  dejection. 

All  negotiations  for  peace  proved  fruitless.  In 
the  dead  of  night,  Alaric  obtained  entrance  into 
Rome ;  the  terrified  citizens  were  roused  from  their 
slumbers  by  the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Gothic 
trumpets ;  and  the  barbarians  commenced  a  fearful 
massacre  and  pillage.  Alaric  laid  no  restriction  on 
the  rapacity  of  his  soldiers,  who  loaded  themselves 
with  all  the  riches  of  Rome ;  he  commanded  them, 
however,  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  unresisting 
citizens,  and  to  respect  the  churches,  where  many 
had  taken  shelter. 

After  remaining  six  days  in  Rome,  Alaric  led 
his  victorious  army  towards  the  south.  He  met 
with  no  resistance  to  his  progress ;  and  considering 
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Italy  as  wholly  his,  he  began  to  meditate  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  but  an  illness  of  a  few  days  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  a 
river,  which  was  for  a  time  diverted  from  its  course, 
and  afterwards  restored  to  its  former  channel,  that 
no  insulting  enemy  might  injure  his  remains. 

Adolphus,  the  successor  of  Alaric,  appears  to 
have  been  a  moderate  and  enlightened  prince.  He 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Honorius,  assumed 
the  character  of  a  Roman  general,  and  led  his 
troops  from  Italy  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
Gaul*. 


ATTILA,  "  THE  SCOURGE  OF  MANKIND." 
A.  ».  450. 

FIFTY  years  after  the  invasion  of  Alaric,  Italy 
was  visited  by  a  new  and  more  terrible  conqueror, 
Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  whose  cruelty  had  caused 
him  to  be  surnamed  "  the  scourge  of  mankind.1" 

Attila  was  as  savage  in  his  person  as  in  his 
mind.  He  had  a  large  head,  dark  complexion, 
small,  sunken  eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  thin  beard, 
broad  shoulders,  and  a  short,  square  figure.  His 

*  Gibbon,  Machiavelli. — Istorie  Fiorcntine. 
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dress,  and  manner  of  living,  were  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity.  He  was  not  allured  to  Italy  by 
its  luxuries  and  treasures.  He  considered  that 
his  military  talents  had  made  him  at  least  equal 
with  the  degenerate  emperors  of  the  east  and 
west,  and  demanded  the  Roman  princess,  Honoria, 
in  marriage.  The  refusal  of  his  proposal  filled 
Attila  with  the  greatest  indignation.  Resolving 
to  revenge  himself  on  the  Romans,  he  entered  the 
north  of  Italy,  sacked  and  burnt  most  of  the  towns, 
and  retired  to  his  own  country  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  threatening  to  pay  a  still  more  dreadful 
visit  the  following  year,  unless  the  princess  Ho- 
noria were  sent  to  him  as  a  peace-offering. 

He  did  not  live  to  keep  his  pledge.  One  night, 
having  been  carried  to  bed  dreadfully  intoxicated, 
he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  immediately  expired. 
He  was  buried  in  coffins  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron ; 
and,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  his 
nation,  all  the  slaves  employed  in  burying  him 
were  massacred  over  his  tomb. 

Attila,  the  cruel  destroyer  of  many  cities,  was 
the  cause  of  the  founding  one  of  the  proudest 
republics  of  modern  Italy.  When  he  descended 
from  the  Alps,  and  the  terrified  peasantry  could 
mark  his  approach  by  the  flames  of  burning  villages, 
the  inhabitants  of  Venetia,  a  small  district  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  a  few  of  the  citizens  of  Padua,  fled 
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from  their  homes,  and— carrying  with  them  their 
wives,  children,  and  such  property  as  they  could 
hastily  collect — sought  refuge  among  the  little 
islands  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf. 

Here  they  found  only  a  few  fishermen  and  their 
families,  who  had  built  themselves  huts  on  one  of 
the  islands,  called  the  Rialto;— that  Rialto  immor- 
talized by  our  English  dramatists,  where  Shak- 
speare  makes  the  merchant,  Antonio,  "  rate  Shy- 
lock  about  his  monies  and  his  usances;"  where 
the  conspirator  Pierre  was  wont  "  to  take  his 
evening  walk  of  meditation,"  and  where  Jaffier 
kept  his  midnight  appointment,  and  swore  to  be 
revenged  on  the  senate. 

Here  the  Veneti  and  Paduans  sought  refuge 
from  the  cruelty  of  Attila;  and  their  new  settle- 
ment, from  the  name  of  the  former,  was  called 
Venice.  Their  example  was  followed  by  many 
other  refugees,  with  whose  assistance  they  built 
houses  and  bridges,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  republic.  On  the  death  of  Attila,  many 
families  gladly  returned  to  their  native  cities. 
Boats,  heavily  laden,  conveyed  them  to  the  shore, 
and  the  roads  were  thronged  with  horses  and 
mules  carrying  panniers  filled  with  furniture  and 
young  children ;  while  the  parents  led  the  way  on 
foot,  eager  to  reach  their  beloved  homes.  Others, 
having  become  attached  to  their  new  residence. 
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and  admiring  its  freedom  and  security,  fixed  their 
permanent  abode  at  Venice. 

No  society  can  long  exist  without  laws  and  go- 
vernment of  some  sort ;  and  the  Venetians  were 
glad  to  receive  yearly  from  Padua  three  or  four 
citizens  to  act  as  magistrates.  For  some  time  they 
peaceably  submitted  to  their  authority;  but  at 
length,  having  increased  in  number  and  power, 
they  did  not  choose  to  be  kept  in  leading-strings 
any  longer,  and  shook  off  the  Paduan  yoke  alto- 
gether. 

The  Venetians  then  elected  magistrates  of  their 
own,  whom  they  called  tribunes,  and  changed 
every  year ;  but,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  this 
mode  of  government,  they  resolved,  after  many 
debates,  to  choose  a  duke  (or  doge),  who  should 
make  war  and  peace,  elect  magistrates,  and  be  a 
king  in  all  things  except  in  name. 

Thus  the  Venetians  laid  down  of  their  own 
accord  that  liberty  which  so  many  states  have 
struggled  hard  to  maintain.  The  doge's  power 
was,  in  after  times,  greatly  abridged,  so  that,  from 
being  absolute  monarch,  he  became  merely  servant 
of  the  state ;  but  the  power  returned  no  more  into 
the  hands  of  the  people. 


14 


ODOACER,  FIRST  KING  OF  ITALY. 
A.  D.  476. 

THE  Roman  empire  of  the  west,  which  had 
been  so  long  declining,  was  finally  extinguished  in 
the  year  476;  and  Odoager,  a  barbarian  com- 
mander in  the  pay  of  Rome,  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  under  the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  Odoa9er 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  dignity  which  he  had 
attained :  he  ruled  with  firmness  and  moderation, 
reverenced  the  established  laws  and  religion,  and 
kept  in  awe  the  barbarians  who  hovered  on  the 
frontiers.  Italy  had  no  just  cause  to  repent  the 
^extinction  of  that  long  line  of  emperors,  who,  with 
few  exceptions,  had  been  deserving  only  of  hatred 
or  contempt.  The  state  of  the  country  was  very 
miserable :  plains  that  had  once  been  covered  with 
waving  corn,  and  adorned  with  populous  villages, 
were  now  barren,  uninhabited  wastes;  blackened 
ruins  showed  where  cities  had  been  destroyed  by 
invaders ;  large  marshes  on  the  undrained  land 
rendered  the  air  unwholesome;  and  hordes  of 
wolves,  fattened  on  fields  of  battle,  and  unmolested 
by  the  remnant  of  peasantry,  roamed  through  the 
forests,  and  often  approached  the  unprotected 
villages. 

If  the  outward  face  of  the  country  was  thus  in- 
jured,  her   inhabitants   had    become   equally   de- 
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graded ;  yet  from  this  time  a  new  and  nobler  spirit 
was  infused  into  Italy.  The  barbarian  soldiers  of 
Odoa^er  had  insisted  on  having  a  third  part  of  the 
lands  of  Italy  divided  among  them,  which  he  dared 
not  refuse.  Thus  a  race  of  hardy  and  industrious 
men  became  naturalized,  whose  descendants,  un- 
acquainted with  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  though 
calling  themselves  by  their  name,  distinguished 
themselves  as  brave  and  free-spirited  patriots. 

Odoa^er  had  reigned  only  fourteen  years,  when 
he  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  Theodoric, 
King  of  the  Ostrogoths.  For  thirty-three  years 
Theodoric  ruled  Italy  with  moderation  and  justice. 
After  his  death,  Italy  became  again  the  scene  of 
contention.  For  a  short  time,  the  emperors  of  the 
east  obtained  command  over  it,  which  they  placed 
in  the  hands  of  governors  called  exarchs,  who  held 
their  court  at  Ravenna.  At  length,  the  exarchs 
were  driven  out  by  the  Lombards,  a  people  of 
Germany,  under  the  command  of  Alboin,  who 
founded  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Italy,  which 
thence  took  the  name  of  Lombardy. 

Here  the  history  of  modern  Italy  may  fairly  be 
said  to  commence.  The  preceding  chapters  have 
been  tiresome,  but  necessary ;  as  we  often  have  to 
wade  through  mud  and  mire  to  arrive  at  a  pleasant 
walk,  which  seems  more  agreeable  from  the 
contrast 
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LOMBARDY. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  ALBOIN. 

A.  D.  568. 

ALBOIN,  afterwards  monarch  of  Lombardy,  was 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Pannonia. 

One  day,  as  he  stood  behind  his  father's  chair 
at  dinner,  he  said,  "  Father,  is  it  not  hard  that  I, 
who  am  heir  to  thy  dominions,  have  approved 
myself  a  worthy  soldier,  and  have  slain  the  prince 
of  the  Gepidae,  may  not  sit  with  thee  at  meat?' 
*  "  Son,"  returned  the  old  king,  gravely,  "  thou  art 
not  ignorant  of  the  wise  customs  of  our  ancestors : 
no  prince  is  qualified  to  sit  at  his  father's  table, 
until  he  has  been  solemnly  invested  with  arms  by 
a  foreign  sovereign." 

Prince  Alboin  said  no  more,  but  quitted  the 
dining-hall,  accoutred  himself  in  armour,  sum- 
moned forty  of  his  young  warriors,  and  rode  off 
with  them  to  the  court  of  Turisund,  King  of  the 
Gepida3.  This  was  the  father  of  the  prince  whom 
Alboin  had  slain  in  battle;  it  might  therefore  be 
thought  that  he  would  not  be  the  person  most 
willing  to  perform  the  knightly  office  required. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  the  rules  of  chivalry — 
when  Alboin  entered  Turisund's  hall,  and  said. 
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"  Monarch,  I  come  to  claim  thy  courtesy  in  invest- 
ing me  with  arms,  according  to  the  custom  of  our 
nations,  that  I  may  be  found  worthy  to  sit  at  meat 
with  my  father" — King  Turisund  arose  and  said 
to  his  attendants,  "  Take  their  horses  unto  the 
stable,  and  wash  his  feet  and  those  of  his  com- 
panions, and  let  the  banquet  be  spread,  and  the 
song  arise,  and  the  wine  go  round ;  and  I  will  do 
to  him  all  that  he  requires,  for  the  sake  of  mine 
honour  as  a  king  and  as  a  soldier." 

At  the  left  hand  of  the  king  sat  his  second  son, 
Chunimund :  on  the  right,  where  his  eldest  son 
had  been  wont  to  sit,  Alboin  was  placed,  as  being 
the  seat  of  honour ;  while  his  attendants,  and  those 
of  Turisund,  ranged  themselves  on  either  side  of 
the  long  table.  The  aged  monarch,  turning  his 
eyes  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
see  his  fair-haired  son,  and  beholding  in  his  stead 
the  frowning  brow  of  his  slayer,  said,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  How  dear  is  that  place  ! — how  hateful  is 
that  person !" 

Alboin  made  no  reply  to  this  exclamation ;  but 
soon  after  his  anger  broke  forth  at  a  sarcastic 
speech  of  Prince  Chunimund's,  and  a  hundred 
swords  were  fiercely  waving  in  the  air,  ready  to 
clash  over  the  festal  board.  The  aged  king  threw 
himself  between  the  enraged  princes  :  "  Let  there 
be  no  blood  shed,"  he  exclaimed,  "  between  the 
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host  and  his  guest !  You  have  broken  our  bread, 
and  you  must  depart  in  safety.11  Then  he  sent  for 
the  arms  of  his  dead  son ;  and,  after  viewing  them 
attentively,  not  without  tears,  he  bestowed  them 
on  Alboin. 

During  this  visit,  Alboin  beheld  Rosamond,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Chunimund ;  and  soon  after 
he  demanded  her  of  her  father  in  marriage.  Chu- 
nimund haughtily  refused  him ;  and  Alboin  imme- 
diately collected  an  army,  and  fell  upon  the  Ge- 
pidse,  whom  he  utterly  destroyed.  He  carried  off 
Rosamond  as  prisoner,  and  obliged  her  to  marry 
him.  Chunimund  had  been  killed  in  the  contest ; 
and  his  head  was  cut  off  by  Alboin's  command, 
and  the  skull  converted  into  a  drinking  cup, 
mounted  in  gold. 

Alboin's  power  being  greatly  augmented  by  his 
victory  over  the  Gepidae,  he  began  to  aspire  to 
new  conquests,  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  Italy. 
He  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  stories  which 
were  told  him  of  the  beauty  and  riches  of  that 
country;  and  producing  some  of  the  finest  of  its 
fruits  one  day  at  his  table,  he  demanded  of  his 
courtiers  whether  a  land  which  brought  forth  such 
delicacies  must  not  be  worth  conquering.  He 
freely  invited  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  expedition ;  and  great  numbers  of 
warriors  flocked  to  his  standard,  with  their  wives, 
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children,  and  moveable  property,  having  no  in- 
tention of  revisiting  their  native  homes.  At  the 
head  of  these  forces  Alboin  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
seized  on  Milan  and  Verona,  most  of  the  in- 
habitants having  fled  to  the  mountains  for  shelter. 
Those  who  remained  behind  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror, who  with  little  difficulty  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  north  of  Italy. 

Alboiri  had  scarcely  secured  his  possessions, 
when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  his  wife 
Rosamond.  Having  cruelly  forced  her  to  drink 
from  her  father's  skull,  she  resolved  to  free  herself 
from  so  odious  a  tyrant;  and  persuaded  two  of  his 
attendants  to  murder  him.  She  then  flattered 
herself  with  the  prospect  of  reigning  in  his  stead. 
But  the  Lombard  chiefs,  enraged  at  her  perfidy, 
loudly  demanded  that  she  should  be  delivered  up 
to  justice.  Rosamond  fled  from  Lombardy ;  and 
Clepho,  one  of  Alboin's  bravest  and  noblest  chiefs, 
was  elected  his  successor. 

The  tribes  who  thus  established  themselves  in 
northern  Italy  were  called  Lombards,  or  Longo- 
bards,  on  account  of  their  long  beards.  There  had 
been  no  kingdom  called  Lombardy  till  they  gave 
that  name  to  their  Italian  possessions.  They  came 
from  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  had  been  used 
to  separate  laws  and  chieftains,  till  they  were 
united  under  Alboin  for  one  common  purpose. 
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Alboin  established  the  feudal  system  in  Italy ; 
that  is,  he  divided  the  lands  which  he  conquered 
between  the  officers  of  his  army,  on  condition  of 
their  serving  him  in  the  field  whenever  he  chose  to 
summon  them*.  These  officers  divided  their  lands 
again  into  smaller  portions,  which  they  let  to 
tenants,  whom  they  called  vavassores,  or  chatelains, 
on  the  same  terms  on  which  they  held  the  whole  of 
their  own  estates,  viz.  that  they  should  appear  in 
the  field  whenever  summoned  by  their  liege-lords. 
The  vavassores,  or  chatelains  (so  called  from  build- 
ing castles  on  their  estates),  were  served  by  serfs,  or 
slaves,  who  cultivated  the  ground,  and  followed 
them  to  battle.  This  feudal  system  was  adopted, 
not  only  all  over  Italy,  but  in  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

Of  course,  the  king,  in  portioning  out  his  lands, 
did  not  forget  to  save  a  share  for  himself.  The 
crown  lands  were,  for  the  most  part,  bestowed  on 
those  generals  who  were  appointed  to  govern  the 
principal  cities  and  the  provinces  surrounding  them. 
These  grants  were  sometimes  termed  benefices, 
but  more  frequentlyjt^ds;  hence  the  name  of  the 
feudal  system. 

The  military  governors  of  the  provinces  were 
called  dukes,  and  were  thirty  in  number.  At  first 

•  The  officers  drew  lots  for  these  lands,  which  were 
thence  called  allodial. — PERCEVAL. 
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they  owned  the  king's  authority,  but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Alboin,  they  assumed  independence,  and 
each  became  the  monarch  of  his  little  state. 


THE  CLEMENCY  OF  LUITPRAND. 

A.  D.  712. 

THE  Lombards,  or  "long  beards,"  who  fought 
under  Alboin,  are  thus  described  by  Gibbon:  — 
"  Their  heads  were  shaven  behind,  but  the  shaggy 
locks  hung  over  their  eyes  and  mouth ;  and  a  long 
beard  represented  the  name  and  character  of  the 
nation.  Their  dress  consisted  of  loose  linen  gar- 
ments, after  the  fashion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which 
were  decorated,  in  their  opinion,  with  broad  stripes 
of  various  colours.  The  legs  and  feet  were  clothed 
in  long  hose  and  open  sandals ;  and  even  in  the 
security  of  peace,  a  trusty  sword  was  girt  to  their 
side.  Yet  this  strange  apparel  and  horrid  aspect 
often  concealed  a  gentle  and  generous  disposition  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  rage  of  battle  had  subsided,  the 
captives  and  subjects  were  sometimes  surprised  by 
the  humanity  of  the  victor." 

The  Lombards  so  rapidly  improved  in  civiliza- 
tion, that  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  the 
establishment  of  their  kingdom,  they  viewed  with 
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surprise  and  dislike  the  savage  portraits  of  their 
forefathers.  They  had  become  less  addicted  to 
war,  and  fonder  of  the  gentler  pursuits  of  hunting 
and  falconry.  The  Italians  could  not  at  first  suf- 
ficiently express  their  astonishment  at  beholding 
hawks  trained  to  obey  the  voice  of  a  master,  and 
bring  down  his  prey  at  the  word  of  command. 

Twenty-one  Lombardkings  successively  mounted 
the  throne.  Their  reigns  are  distinguished  by  few 
events  of  interest,  and  the  Lombard  power  gradually 
decayed  till  it  was  finally  extinguished  by  Charle- 
magne. Of  Luitprand,  the  seventeenth  king  of 
Lombardy,  the  following  interesting  anecdote  is 
related. 

Information  was  brought  to  him  that  two  of  his 
courtiers,  in  whom  he  reposed  particular  confidence, 
had  conspired  against  his  life.  As  the  proofs  of 
their  guilty  design  were  too  strong  to  admit  of 
doubt,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  them  openly  on  the 
subject,  and  summoned  them  into  his  presence. 
On  their  appearing  before  him,  he  asked  them, 
with  some  gravity,  whether  they  had  not  always 
found  him  a  kind  friend.  They  answered  that  they 
had.  He  then  inquired  of  them  whether  he  had 
not  always  consulted  them  on  all  occasions,  and 
confided  to  them  his  most  secret  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions. They  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  Then,'1 
demanded  Luitprand,  mildly,  "  how  comes  it  that 
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you  could  find  it  in  your  hearts  to  conspire  against 
the  life  of  so  kind  a  friend?  What  advantage 
could  you  hope  to  enjoy,  if  purchased  with  my 
death  ?  Should  you  be  likely  to  find  as  gentle  a 
master  in  my  successor?  Were  you  so  blind  as  to 
imagine  that  you  would  be  permitted  to  share  a 
throne  rendered  vacant  by  so  perfidious  an  act? 
Even  should  you  have  obtained  it,  methinks  its 
possession  would  have  been  imbittered  by  the  me- 
mory of  your  treachery,  and  your  constant  sus- 
picions and  jealousy  of  each  other.  You  now  per- 
ceive that  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  your  bosoms 
have  been  as  open  to  my  eyes,  as  mine  ever  have 
been  to  yours.  How  can  you  answer  for  your- 
selves ?"  The  guilty  courtiers,  filled  with  the  most 
lively  terror  at  this  appeal,  were  unable  to  conceal 
their  dismay,  and  fell,  pale  and  trembling,  at  their 
master's  feet.  "  Rise,  my  friends,"  said  Luitprand, 
with  gentleness,  "  I  am  convinced  that  whatever 
your  past  intentions  may  have  been,  you  will  hence- 
forth be  my  most  zealous  and  faithful  servants.  I 
restore  you  to  my  full  affection  and  confidence, 
and  trust  I  shall  never  find  occasion  to  say  that  it 
lias  been  misplaced.'1 

The  monarch's  clemency  filled  the  two  courtiers 
with  contrition,  and  their  after  conduct  gave  him 
no  reason  to  repent  its  exercise. 

Luitprand  was  very  anxious  to  make  himself 
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master  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  but  his  attempt  was 
unsuccessful.  Certain  rebels  against  his  authority 
having  been  threatened  with  punishment,  escaped 
to  Rome,  and  threw  themselves  on  the  protection 
of  the  Pope.  He  afforded  them  shelter,  and  re- 
fused to  give  them  up  to  the  King  of  Lombardy, 
or  to  oblige  them  to  quit  Rome.  This  offended 
Luitprand,  who  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  take 
up  arms  against  a  city  which  he  hoped  to  add  to 
his  own  dominions.  He  collected  his  forces,  ravaged 
the  papal  territories,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome. 

Gregory  the  Third,  terrified  at  his  approach, 
sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  the  King  of 
France,  imploring  assistance.  His  letters,  messages, 
and  presents  of  precious  relics  (among  which  were 
some  filings  of  the  chain  that  had  bound  St.  Peter!) 
produced  little  effect  on  the  French  monarch,  who 
was  Luitprand's  ally,  and  had  no  wish  to  embroil 
himself  in  the  Pope's  quarrels.  At  length  Gregory, 
being  reduced  to  the  utmost  difficulty,  tempted  him 
with  a  powerful  bribe.  He  offered  to  bestow  on 
him  the  consular  dignity  of  Rome,  and  to  make  a 
solemn  renunciation  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  West.  The  French  king  found  it  impossible 
to  resist  this  proposal ;  all  scruples  at  breaking  his 
alliance  with  Luitprand  melted  away,  and  he  hastily 
levied  forces  for  the  defence  of  the  Pope;  of  which 
Luitprand  no  sooner  heard  than  he  raised  the  siege, 
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and  returned  to  Lombardy  with  what  convenient 
speed  he  might. 

Pope  Gregory,  though  relieved  from  his  peril, 
bad  set  a  dangerous  example  in  inviting  France  to 
intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which,  being 
followed  by  many  of  his  successors,  produced  the 
most  fatal  consequences. 


THE  UNGRATEFUL  VERONESE. 
A.D.  924. 

I 

THE  Lombards  kept  possession  of  their  kingdom 
till  the  year  773,  when  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of 
Germany  and  France,  entered  their  territories,  sent 
their  king  prisoner  to  Paris,  and  invested  himself 
with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy. 

This  crown  was  regarded  by  the  Italians  with 
•superstitious  veneration,  having  been  presented  to 
Constantine  the  Great  by  his  mother,  St.  Helena, 
who  affirmed  it  to  be  made  of  the  nails  which  had 
fastened  our  Saviour  to  the  cross.  It  consisted  of 
an  iron  ring,  within  a  circlet  of  gold,  and  was  kept 
in  the  cathedral  of  Monza,  over  the  altar,  guarded 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  Charlemagne  placed 
this  crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands,  ex- 
claiming "  God  has  given  it  to  me ;  beware  who 
touches  it !"  He  was  afterwards  crowned  King  of 
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Home  by  the  pope;  and  ever  after,  this  title  was 
claimed  by  the  princes  of  the  German  empire.  It 
is  necessary  to  remember  this  particularly,  because 
henceforth  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Germany  are 
closely  mingled.  The  conquest  of  Charlemagne 
did  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  those  dukes  and 
marquises  who  governed  the  different  provinces  of 
Lombardy.  They  had  only  changed  their  master, 
or  liege-lord;  but  this  was  no  slight  change,  for 
when  a  small  country  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
a  king  loses  its  master,  and  falls  into  the  hands  of 
a  mighty  emperor,  by  whom  it  is  seldom  or  never 
visited,  it  becomes  little  better  than  a  province,  and 
is  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  subordinate  governors. 

About  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, his  descendant,  Charles  the  Fat,  was  de- 
posed, and  the  fragments  of  his  mighty  empire  were 
seized  on  by  different  powerful  noblemen.  The 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Italy  was  disputed  be- 
tween Guido  and  Berenger,  both  dukes  of  Lom- 
bardy, and  both  allied  to  the  family  of  Charlemagne. 
Berenger  was  victorious,  and  enjoyed  first  the  title 
of  King  and  then  of  Emperor  of  Italy.  Historians 
describe  him  as  humane,  generous,  and  enlightened. 
His  life  was  devoted  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
he  died  a  victim  to  generous  but  misplaced  con- 
fidence. 

A  Veronese  nobleman,  named  Flainberti,  had 
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received  great  marks  of  kindness  from  Berenger, 
who  had  even  condescended  to  be  godfather  to  his 
infant  son.    Flamberti  was  insensible  to  the  feelings 
of  affection,  or  gratitude,  and  conspired  with  the 
Bishop  of  Milan  and  others  against  the  king's  life. 
Berenger,  receiving  private  intelligence  of  the  plot, 
remembered   the  frank  conduct  of   Luitprand  in 
similar  circumstances,  and  called  Flamberti  into  his 
presence.  He  reminded  him  of  the  uniform  kindness 
he  had  shown  him,  reproved  him  for  his  ingratitude, 
and,  presenting  him  with  a  golden  cup,  said  "  Let 
this  goblet  be  the  pledge  of  my  forgiveness  and  of 
your  repentance.     Take  it,  and  do  not  forget  that 
he  who  is  your  emperor  is  also  the  sponsor  of  your 
child*.''''     He  then  wished  the  disconcerted  courtier 
a  good  evening;  and  to  show  him  how  little  he 
feared  treachery,  instead  of  passing  that  night  in 
his  fortified  palace,  he  ordered,  in  Flamberti's  hear- 
ing, a  bed  to  be  prepared  in  a  small  summer-house; 
where  he  slept  unattended. 

Flamberti,  instead  of  being  touched  by  this 
generous  dependence  on  his  honour,  was  only  more 
eager  to  execute  his  design. 

On  the  following  morning,  he  assembled  a  band 
of  followers,  and  encountering  the  emperor  on  his 

*  "  Se  Tito  angusto  hai  potuto  obbliar,  di  Tito  amicocome 
non  ti  sovvenne?" — METASTASIO. 
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way  to  mass,  he  ran  up  to  him  with  open  arms,  as 
if  to  embrace  him,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart ! 

Berenger,  however,  did  not  fall  unavenged : 
Milo,  Count  of  Verona,  rushed  to  the  rescue 
with  his  attendants;  and  though  too  late  to  save 
him,  the  assassin  and  his  companions  were  slain  on 
the  spot. 

The  fate  of  Berenger  and  of  Luitprand  afford 
a  singular  contrast  to  each  other.  Yet  the  balance 
is  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  for  there  were  two  penitent 
courtiers,  and  but  one  Flamberti. 


THE  POPES. 

WHILE  the  northern  division  of  Italy  was  go- 
verned by  kings,  Romagna  was  under  the  temporal 
sway  of  popes,  whose  spiritual  jurisdiction  extended 
far  beyond  its  bounds. 

Pope  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  papa,  signifying 

father^  and  was  formerly  given  to  all  the  bishops  of 

the  Christian  church,  until  in  the  eleventh  century 

Gregory  the  Seventh  commanded  that  it  should 

belong  only  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

In  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  when  the  customs 
observed  among  the  Christians  were  plain  and 
simple,  certain  persons  were  appointed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  different  congregations,  for  the 
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purpose  of  giving  their  time  and  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  their  churches,  by  public  teaching, 
keeping  up  order  and  discipline,  visiting  the  sick, 
instructing  the  young,  &c.  These  persons  were 
called  bishops,  elders,  or  overseers,  and  performed 
their  good  offices  for  the  love  of  their  religion, 
without  claiming  the  reputation  of  any  superior 
holiness  or  charity.  They  were  assisted  in  their 
numerous  duties  by  young  men,  called  deacons; 
and  by  widows  and  other  poor  women,  deprived  of 
their  natural  relations,  who  were  willing  to  nurse 
the  sick,  receive  strangers,  and  perform  other 
charitable  offices  within  their  ability,  in  return  for 
a  trifling  allowance  to  keep  them  from  want. 

The  Christians  were  in  those  days  like  one  large 
family.  They  travelled  from  place  to  place,  spread- 
ing their  doctrines,  without  taking  thought  "  what 
they  should  eat  or  what  they  should  drink,"  secure 
that  wherever  they  found  a  Christian  professor, 
they  should  find  a  hospitable  home.  They  were 
one  large  family; — but  a  family,  however  affec- 
tionate and  united  in  itself,  needs  a  father  and  a 
master.  It  was  soon  found  by  the  elders  of  each 
church,  that  they  should  more  easily  manage  their 
affairs  if  they  appointed  one  of  themselves  to  super- 
intend the  rest.  They  gave  the  person  thus  ap- 
pointed the  title  of  bishop,  which,  for  distinction's 
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sake,  they  laid  down  themselves,  and  only  reserved 
the  name  of  presbyters,  continuing  the  same  em- 
ployments as  before,  under  the  direction  of  their 
head.  This  bishop  had  no  power  or  office  greater 
than  his  brethren,  except  what  they  gave  him  for 
convenience ;  neither  did  he  require  any.  In  those 
virtuous  days,  each  one  thought  more  of  what  good 
he  might  do  to  others,  than  what  honour  or  advan- 
tage he  might  secure  to  himself. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  bishops  were  also 
known  by  the  name  of  popes,  or  fathers.  This 
simple  and  affectionate  title,  apparently  too  humble 
to  awake  jealousy  and  contention,  became,  as  the 
bishops  advanced  in  power  and  lost  sight  of  their 
original  simplicity,  the  subject  of  violent  dispute. 

The  popes  of  Rome  gradually  rose  in  power 
from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  Italy  to 
the  reign  of  th  >  Emperor  Valentinian  ;  when  (A.  D. 
444)  they  obtained  a  great  triumph  over  their 
brethren.  Leo,  Bishop  of  Rome,  procured  a  law 
from  the  emperor,  dictated,  many  believed,  by  him- 
self, commanding  that,  "  as  the  merit  of  St.  Peter, 
who  was  the  prince  of  bishops,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  had  established  the  supremacy 
of  the  apostolical  see,  nothing  should  be  attempted 
against  its  authority ;  that  neither  the  bishops  of 
Gaul,  nor  of  any  other  provinces,  should  do  any 
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thing  without  the  authority  of  the  venerable  pope 
of  the  eternal  city ;  that  whatever  he  should  order 
should  be  a  law  to  all  others,"  &c.* 

Thus  was  taken  the  first  decisive  step  towards 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  popes  of  Rome,  at  the 
expense  of  their  provincial  brethren.  But  at  the 
time  this  law  was  made,  the  eastern  empire  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  pope  of  its  own, 
the  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  who  claimed  equal 
privileges  with  the  Roman  pontiff;  nor  was  it  till 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  that  Gregory  the 
Seventh  decreed  that  the  title  of  pope  should 
belong  solely  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  father  of 
the  whole  Christian  church. 

Gregory  the  Second  was  the  first  Pope  of  Rome 
who  openly  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  and  stirred  up  the  citizens  of 
his  capital  to  rise  against  the  government.  In  the 
time  of  his  successor,  the  Roman  citizens  threw  off 
all  subjection  to  the  emperor,  formed  themselves 
into  a  kind  of  republic,  chose  their  own  magistrates, 
and  yielded  submission  only  to  the  pope. 

*  Priestley's  Church  History. 
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WHILE  Italy  was  desolated  by  successive  hordes 
of  barbarians,  her  towns  sacked  or  burnt,  and  her 
children  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  the  almost  inac- 
cessible recesses  of  her  mountains,  there  was  one 
body  of  men  who  might  come  and  go,  unarmed 
and  alone,  without  fear  of  insult  or  molestation ; — 
these  men  were  the  monks. 

The  barbarians,  instead  of  introducing  their  own 
religions  into  Italy,  became  converts  to  the  faith  of 
those  whom  they  conquered.  They  altered  the 
dress,  language,  and  customs  of  the  Italians;  re- 
ligion alone  remained  the  same.  No  Italian  learnt 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  Odin  or  Thor;  the  barbarian 
was  baptized  at  his  own  request,  and  learnt  to  pay 
superstitious  veneration  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

The  troops  of  rude  warriors  which  overran  the 
country,  and  were  withheld  by  no  ties  of  principle 
from  despoiling  the  merchant  and  insulting  the 
peasant,  if  they  met  a  sleek  friar  riding  on  his  well-* 
fed  mule,  suffered  him  to  pass  with  a  respectful 
salutation. 

The  monasteries  were  indeed  the  only  safe  re- 
treats, either  for  defenceless  women  or  men  of  stu- 
dious and  quiet  dispositions.  The  monk,  whose 
delicate  health  or  un warlike  tastes  unfitted  him  for 
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the  noisy  scenes  of  life,  might  dig  in  his  peaceful 
garden,  or  sit  in  his  narrow  cell  transcribing  manu- 
scripts, and  illuminating  them  with  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow ;  the  nun  might  relieve  the  poor  at 
her  convent  gate,  and  pursue  her  harmless  practice 
of  music  and  embroidery,  while  every  town  and 
every  family  was  distracted  with  the  deafening 
clang  of  war.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  evil 
tendency  of  monastic  life,  of  the  ignorance,  in- 
dolence, and  bigotry  of  the  monks,  who  selfishly 
devour  the  fruits  of  other  men's  industry,  while 
they  neglect  to  labour  with  their  own  hands;  and 
this  is  on  the  whole  true;  but  in  the  early  ages, 
the  monks  were  a  useful  and  meritorious  class,  who 
preserved  the  remains  of  learning  at  a  time  when 
statesmen  and  monarchs  were  unable  to  write  their 
own  names,  and  who  maintained  the  observances  of 
religion  when  disorder  and  confusion  reigned  every=- 
where  except  in  the  church.  The  altar  was  a  safe 
refuge  for  the  fugitive ;  the  benighted  traveller  or 
wounded  knight  who  applied  at  the  convent  gate 
obtained  shelter  and  attendance ;  the  hungry  pea- 
sant received  his  dole  of  soup  or  bread,  and  blessed 
the  charity  which  supplied  his  wants.  Many  of 
the  monkish  orders  devoted  themselves  to  highly 
laudable  pursuits :  thus,  the  brethren  of  the  order 
of  Redemption  applied  their  time  and  money  to 
redeeming  slaves  from  the  Mahometans ;  the  order 
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of  St.  Anthony  pursued  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  attended  the  sick  gratuitously;  some  opened 
schools  for  the  poor;  and  others,  half-monk,  half- 
soldier,  such  as  the  knights  Templars  and  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  while  the  knights  of  Faith  and  Charity 
(a  French  order)  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  bands  of  robbers  which  infested  the 
public  roads.  Thus  the  monks  endeavoured  to 
supply  the  want  of  sanctuaries,  inns,  hospitals, 
schools,  and  police ;  and  their  efforts,  though  not 
always  successful,  were  pious  and  charitable. 

We  shall  read  in  history  of  many  treacherous 
and  ambitious  churchmen ;  of  a  monk  administering 
poison  to  a  king  in  the  sacramental  cup  *;  of  an- 
otherf  preaching  a  crusade  of  extermination  against 
an  innocent  and  virtuous  people ;  of  two  others  J 
engaging  to  plunge  their  daggers  into  the  bosom  of 
a  noble  citizen,  during  the  performance  of  the  most 
sacred  act  of  the  catholic  ritual :  but  we  must  not 
allow  the  examples  of  a  few  wicked  and  dissolute 
men,  who  would  have  been  distinguished  for  their 
guilt  in  any  station,  and  whom  the  most  sacred 
engagements  could  not  bind,  to  blind  us  to  the 

*  The  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  poisoned  by  a  Dominican, 
1313. 

t  Innocent  III.  against  the  Albigenses,  1208. 
J  In  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  1478. 
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greater  numbers  and  less  obtrusive  characters  of 
those  who  adhered  to  their  vows  of  poverty  and 
humility,  who  pursued  their  way  through  winter's 
snows  and  summer's  heat,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
Righteousness,  and  administer  the  last  consolations 
of  religion  to  the  dying  penitent. 


POPE  GREGORY  AND  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 

A.  D.  1076. 

IT  is  difficult  to  trace  the  internal  history  of 
Rome  during  the  middle  ages.  The  popes  pos- 
sessed great  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  power, 
from  the  period  of  their  throwing  off  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Western  Empire ;  but  the  Emperors 
of  Germany  claimed  all  the  rights  of  their  Roman 
predecessors  :  an  imperial  officer  or  prefect  always 
resided  in  Rome  to  administer  justice;  an  path  of 
allegiance  was  exacted  of  the  people;  and  in  the 
election  of  the  popes  the  emperors  occasionally 
presumed  to  interpose. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1073,  Hildebrand,  a 
monk  remarkable  for  his  energy  and  ambition,  was 
raised  to  the  papal  chair  under  the  name  of  Gregory 
the  Seventh.  He  had  been  disgusted  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  predecessors,  whose  feeble  government 
and  scandalous  lives  had  alternately  excited  con- 
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tempt  and  hatred.  He  perceived  what  immense 
power  might  be  derived  to  the  papal  see  by  reso- 
lute and  vigorous  measures ;  and  resolved  not  only 
to  free  himself  from  the  yoke  of  any  temporal 
monarch  whatsoever,  but  to  subject  "  all  princes  to 
the  church,  and  all  churches  to  the  papal  see." 
His  first  business  was  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
clergy;  his  second,  to  forbid  laymen,  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  to  bestow  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

Such  a  decree  was  like  a  declaration  of  war 
against  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  who  had 
long  considered  it  as  their  established  right  to 
bestow  preferment  on  their  favourite  ecclesiastics. 
No  monarch,  however,  took  up  the  quarrel  except 
the  emperor,  Henry  the  Fourth,  who,  in  defiance 
of  the  pope's  command,  continued  to  name  bishops 
to  vacant  sees;  and,  moreover,  expelled  those 
whom  Gregory  had  presumed  to  nominate.  Gre- 
gory immediately  excommunicated  the  emperor, 
and  open  war  was  declared  on  both  sides. 

In  those  days  lived  a  widow  lady  named  Matilda, 
Countess  of  Tuscany.  Her  possessions  consisted 
of  Lucca,  Parma,  Reggio,  Mantua,  and  all  that  has 
since  been  called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
Having  no  children,  she  thought  that  she  could 
not  perform  a  more  pious  act  than  that  of  be- 
queathing her  estates  to  the  church,  which  would 
otherwise  have  reverted  to  the  emperor.  By 
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making  a  will  to  this  effect,  she  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  a  saint  among  the  pope's  adherents,  while 
the  emperor's  party  loudly  maintained  the  injustice 
of  her  bequest. 

The  excommunication  pronounced  against  Henry 
had  withdrawn  from  him  the  allegiance  of  all  his 
bishops.  At  the  same  time,  a  strong  party  was 
formed  against  him  by  the  princes  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  unfortunate  monarch,  deprived  of  the  as- 
sistance of  his  subjects,  and  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  his  throne,  was  forced  to  humble  himself 
before  the  pope,  and  promise  submission  to  his 
decrees.  In  the  midst  of  an  uncommonly  severe 
winter,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  wife  and 
infant  son,  and  entered  Lombardy,  where  the 
counts  and  bishops  of  the  principal  cities  came 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  warmly  urged  him  to 
revenge  the  insolent  treatment  he  had  received 
from  the  pope,  offering  to  assist  him  with  men  and 
money.  But  Henry,  humiliated  and  dejected, 
declined  their  assistance,  and  proceeded  to  the 
Countess  Matilda's  castle  of  Camosa,  where  the 
pope  was  waiting  to  receive  his  submission.  Gre- 
gory was  elevated  to  the  highest  state  of  exultation 
by  his  victory ;  and  instead  of  running  to  meet  his 
repentant  disciple  while  yet  afar  off,  he  made  the 
most  cruel  display  of  his  triumph.  When  Henry 
arrived  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  castle,  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  guards  that  he  must  dismiss  all  his 
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attendants  before  he  could  be  admitted.  He  com- 
plied, and  entered  alone.  On  arriving  at  the  second 
gate,  he  was  ordered  to  lay  aside  his  royal  robes, 
and  to  put  on  a  coarse  woollen  garment,  as  an  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  his  abasement  and  repent- 
ance. Thus  clothed,  and  with  bare  feet,  he  was 
suffered  to  stand  three  days  at  a  third  gate,  fasting 
from  morning  till  night,  and  imploring  the  pope's 
mercy ;  nor  was  it  till  the  Countess  Matilda  had 
wearied  him  by  her  ceaseless  entreaties,  that  the 
haughty  pontiff,  whose  conduct  must  excite  the  in- 
dignation of  every  generous  mind,  was  induced 
to  admit  the  unhappy  monarch  into  his  presence. 

The  citizens  of  Lombardy,  on  hearing  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  transaction,  were  not  only  enraged 
at  the  insolence  of  Gregory,  but  at  the  weak  spirit 
of  Henry  in  submitting  to  such  humiliation.  On 
the  emperor's  return  to  the  north  of  Italy,  he  was 
so  wrought  upon  by  their  representations,  that  he 
once  more  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  pope, 
and  took  up  arms  against  him.  The  German 
princes  immediatety  elected  a  new  emperor,  named 
Rodolph,  and  declared  Henry  no  longer  a  sove- 
reign ;  while  Gregory,  excommunicating  him  anew, 
sanctioned  Rodolph's  election,  and  summoned  his 
forces  into  the  field. 

Henry  retaliated  by  electing  a  new  pope ;  and 
soon  after  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  army 
of  his  rival,  Rodolph.  The  Italian  noblemen, 
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with  few  exceptions,  espoused  his  cause ;  and  he 
advanced  towards  Rome  without  opposition,  till  he 
encountered  the  Countess  Matilda,  who  had  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  her  vassals  to  check  his  pro- 
gress. The  lady  proved  a  less  able  general  than 
her  opponent :  she  was  defeated,  and  the  emperor 
made  himself  master  of  the  holy  city.  Gregory 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
where  he  held  out  against  Henry,  until,  intimi- 
dated by  the  disaffection  of  the  Romans,  he  escaped 
to  Salerno,  where  he  soon  after  died. 

Henry  reaped  little  advantage  from  the  death  of 
his  adversary.  New  enemies  sprang  up  in  the  two 
succeeding  popes,  by  whom  he  was  for  twenty 
years  perpetually  harassed.  At  length  he  expired, 
broken-hearted  and  exhausted  by  his  unavailing 
struggles  against  papal  ambition. 

The  quarrel  was  prolonged  by  his  successors, 
till  both  parties,  worn  out  by  the  contest,  concluded 
a  treaty  at  Worms,  in  which  the  mighty  point  was 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  each.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  bishops  should  receive  their  spiritual 
power  from  the  pope,  their  temporal  authority 
from  the  emperor.  The  division  seemed  just  and 
equal;  yet  the  emperors  lost  a  valuable  part  of 
their  prerogative,  and  the  popes  acquired  an  im- 
portant addition  to  their  power. 
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A.  D.  839. 

WHILE  the  north  of  Italy  had  been  reduced  to 
subjection  by  the  Lombards,  and  Romagna  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  popes,  three  republics  had  arisen 
in  the  south :  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi ;  and 
nearly  half  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Naples  was 
occupied  by  the  Lombard  duchy  of  Benevento. 
Amalfi,  after  a  short  and  brilliant  existence,  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Sicard,  Duke  of  Bene- 
vento, a  tyrannical  prince,  who  at  last  fell  a  victim 
to  the  rage  of  his  subjects.  The  rightful  heir  to 
his  dominions  was  his  brother  Siconolf,  whom  he 
had  imprisoned  at  Tarento ;  but,  on  the  death  of 
Sicard,  his  treasurer  attempted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  captivity  of  the  new  duke,  and  to  seize  on 
the  vacant  throne.  The  people  of  Amalfi  and 
Salerno  refused  to  join  the  citizens  of  Benevento 
in  supporting  this  usurper,  and  resolved  to  obtain 
Siconolf's  release  by  stratagem.  For  this  purpose, 
some  merchants  of  Amalfi  and  Salerno  embarked 
on  board  a  trading  vessel  bound  fot  Tarento ;  and 
on  arriving  at  that  town,  they  spread  themselves 
through  the  streets,  and,  according  to  the  manners 
of  those  times,  demanded  of  the  inhabitants  a 
shelter  for  the  night.  Some  of  them,  agreeably  to 
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their  expectations,  were  offered  a  lodging  by  the 
gaolers  of  Duke  Siconolf,  who  told  them  that  they 
had  a  spare  apartment  at  their  service.  The  mer- 
chants, after  some  trifling  demurs,  that  they  might 
not  excite  suspicion  by  seizing  the  offer  too  readily, 
agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  promised  to  remunerate 
the  gaolers  by  a  small  present  the  following  morn- 
ing. Meanwhile,  they  gave  them  some  money, 
begging  them  to  purchase  a  good  supper,  of  which 
they  should  be  well  pleased  for  them  to  partake ; 
and  the  gaolers,  little  suspecting  the  intentions  of 
the  travellers,  accepted  the  invitation  with  readiness. 
Supper  was  prepared;  the  merchants  pressed  their 
hosts  to  eat  heartily,  and  helped  them  frequently 
to  wine,  assuming  all  the  outward  signs  of  good 
fellowship.  By  degrees  the  gaolers,  who  probably 
were  not  accustomed  to  such  good  cheer,  found 
the  wine  mounting  into  their  heads.  They  be- 
came too  drowsy  to  join  in  the  songs  and  tales  of 
their  companions;  their  eyes  closed,  in  spite  of 
their  efforts  to  rouse  themselves,  and  they  at 
length  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep.  This  was  the 
event  so  anxiously  desired.  The  merchants,  spring-, 
ing  from  their  seats,  gave  each  other  an  intelligent 
glance,  and  with  the  utmost  caution  disengaged 
the  prison-keys  from  the  girdle  of  the  head  gaoler ; 
then,  seizing  a  light,  they  stole  out  of  the  room, 
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and  hurried  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  duke  was 
confined. 

Siconolf  had  wasted  the  best  years  of  his  life 
in  captivity.  Hope  had  been  so  often  quenched 
in  disappointment,  that  he  had  sunk  into  a  kind  of 
moody  despair,  and  never  expected  to  behold  the 
bright  sun  and  starry  sky  again,  except  through 
the  narrow  window  of  his  cell.  He  was  in  per- 
petual apprehension  of  death ;  for  his  brother  was 
of  so  suspicious  a  temper,  that  he  could  never  be 
secure  against  his  signing  his  death-warrant  in 
some  fit  of  jealousy.  He  was  ignorant  that  Sicard 
was  no  more ;  and  the  busy  scene  of  existence 
seemed  shut  out  from  him  for  ever.  All  at  once, 
while  sitting  in  a  melancholy  posture,  a  prey  to 
weariness  and  despair,  he  was  startled  by  the 
rattling  of  gaolers'  keys  and  the  sound  of  strange 
voices.  A  glare  of  light  broke  upon  his  eyes,  he 
found  himself  in  the  arms  of  his  friends,  and  heard 
himself  hailed  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Benevento. 
At  such  a  moment,  scarcely  a  regret  for  the  death 
of  the  tyrannical  Sicard  could  be  expected  to  ob- 
trude. Siconolf  was  free,  though  yet  in  danger ; 
and,  dizzy,  intoxicated  at  the  sudden  flood  of 
rapture,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  dragged  away 
by  his  friends,  and  hurried  to  the  port,  scarcely 
able  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  awake,  till, 
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standing  on  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  he  felt  the  cool 
night-breeze  fanning  his  feverish  brow,  and  beheld 
the  rapidly  receding  shores  of  Tarento. 

The  people  of  Amalfi  were  no  sooner  freed 
from  the  tyranny  of  Duke  Sicard,  than  they 
"  broke  forth  into  singing"  and  rejoicings.  They 
returned  in  a  body  to  their  forsaken  city  (whence 
they  had  been  carried  prisoners  to  Salerno),  re- 
paired their  ruined  homes,  constructed  new  for- 
tifications, and  restored  their  republic  to  its  former 
lustre. 

Siconolf,  though  delivered  from  captivity,  could 
not  obtain  possession  of  his  crown  without  a  long 
and  bloody  contest  with  the  usurper.  Each  party 
took  the  dangerous  measure  of  summoning  to  their 
assistance  the  Saracens  from  Spain  and  Africa. 
The  infidels,  after  affording  them  temporary  sup- 
port, ravaged  the  south  of  Italy,  and  committed 
the  most  terrible  excesses. 


BARBAROSSA. 
A.  D.  1153. 


LOMBARDY,  ever  since  the  assassination  of 
Berenger,  had  been  governed  by  a  succession  of 
German  emperors,  among  whom  were  Otho  the 
Great  and  his  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name.. 
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It  was  during  the  reign  of  Berenger  and  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  his  death  that  the  Saracens, 
having  landed  in  the  south,  advanced  into  the  very 
heart  of  Italy,  committing  terrible  ravages  on  the 
unfortified  and  defenceless  towns ;  while  from  the 
north  poured  swarms  of  sanguinary  Hungarians, 
whose  light  cavalry  scoured  the  country,  and  was 
vainly  opposed  by  the  heavily  armed  forces  of  the 
feudal  nobles.  These  incursions,  which  at  first 
sight  appear  terrible,  were  productive  of  a  most 
beneficial  change  in  Italy.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
different  cities  demanded  the  emperor's  permission 
to  defend  themselves;  a  request  which  it  would 
have  been  cruel  indeed  to  have  refused.  It  was 
granted;  and  the  effect  of  the  liberties  thus  be- 
stowed on  them  was  startling.  Every  town  was 
quickly  fortified;  every  town  enrolled  its  in- 
habitants into  a  regular  militia,  and  became  ca- 
pable of  resisting  domestic  oppression  no  less  than 
foreign  invasion.  The  magistracy  and  citizens 
gradually  learned  to  depend  on  themselves,  and  to 
despise  their  foreign  yoke ;  and  thus  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  those  republics  which  afterwards 
maintained  so  long  a  struggle  for  their  freedom. 

The  first  of  these  cities  which  dared  to  oppose 
a  barrier  to  the  German  authority  was  Milan,  the 
city  most  distinguished  in  Lombardy  for  its  po- 
pulous and  flourishing  condition,  It  soon  excited 
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the  attention  of  the  emperor,  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
an  ambitious  and  warlike  sovereign,  who  ardently 
wished  to  crush  the  rising  independence  of  the 
Italian  states.  For  this  purpose,  he  was  no  sooner 
raised  to  the  German  throne  than  he  commanded 
all  his  vassals  to  be  in  readiness  in  two  years1  time 
to  attend  him  on  an  expedition  against  Italy.  He 
wanted  nothing  but  an  excuse  for  beginning  the 
war,  and  this  was  speedily  afforded  him. 

The  Milanese  had  behaved  with  shameful  cru- 
elty to  the  inhabitants  of  Lodi,  whom  they  had 
resolved  to  reduce  to  subjection.  They  besieged 
their  city,  which  held  out  four  years ;  and  when  it 
was  at  length  taken,  they  pulled  down  the  walls, 
and  forced  the  inhabitants  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  The  wretched  Lodese, 
thus  driven  from  their  homes,  cherished  the 
deepest  hatred  against  the  Milanese,  and  resolved 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  revenge. 

Forty-two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lodi,  when  two  citizens,  hearing  of  the 
intended  expedition  of  Barbarossa,  hastened  to 
Constance,  where  he  happened  to  be  at  that  time, 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  entreated  that  he 
would  redress  the  injuries  of  their  republic.  The 
emperor,  glad  of  any  motive  for  pursuing  his  ob- 
ject, sent  an  imperative  command  to  the  Milanese 
to  restore  to  the  Lodese  their  ancient  possessions. 
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The  Milanese  received  his  message  with  contempt; 
and  the  emperor,  having  now  assembled  his  army, 
immediately  entered  Italy.  Complaints  of  Milan 
poured  ill  to  him  from  all  quarters.  Como,  after 
sustaining  a  war  for  ten  years,  had  been  forced  to 
yield  to  the  Milanese  arms,  and  was  eager  to  throw 
off  the  hated  yoke.  Other  cities  were  at  variance 
with  each  other,  and  Lombardy,  distracted  by  civil 
discord,  presented  but  too  favourable  a  field  for  the 
advance  of  a  foreign  oppressor. 

Barbarossa,  instead  of  asserting  that  lie  came  as 
an  avenger  to  punish  the  Milanese  for  their  op- 
pression of  the  neighbouring  states,  took  up  a  much 
more  trifling  charge  against  them,  viz. — that  the 
consuls  of  their  republic  denied  his  army  a  sufficient 
supply  of  provisions ;  on  which  pretence,  he  seized 
several  small  towns  in  their  territories,  and  com- 
manded the  inhabitants  of  Tortona  to  renounce 
their  alliance  with  Milan.  They  boldly  answered 
that  "  they  were  not  accustomed  to  desert  their 
friends  in  adversity."  Barbarossa  immediately  be- 
sieged their  town ;  and  after  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  the  most  heroic  constancy,  they  sur- 
rendered, stipulating  only  for  their  lives  and 
freedom,  and  sought  refuge  among  the  Milanese, 
who  welcomed  them  with  open  arms. 

Frederic  then  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Pavia, 
where  he  received  the  Lombard  crown.     His  next 
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itep,  which  it  might  be  naturally  supposed  would 
>e  to  besiege  Milan,  was  to  proceed  to  Rome, 
or  the  sake  of  being  crowned  emperor.  After 
lis  coronation,  his  vassals  becoming  impatient  at 
>eing  kept  so  long  in  the  field,  he  was  obliged  to 
lisband  them,  and  return  to  Germany  without  exe- 
cuting his  threat  of  humbling  Milan. 

Barbarossa  had  scarcely  retired  beyond  the  Alps, 
vhen  the  Milanese  began  to  rebuild  Tortona  for 
heir  faithful  allies.  Their  next  care  was  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  Frederic's  future  visits,  by 
strengthening  their  fortifications,  and  courting  the 
riendship  of  neighbouring  states.  After  an  absence 
)f  two  years,  the  emperor  returned  to  the  field  at 
;he  head  of  a  new  army,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
conquering  Milan.  He  found  the  city  surrounded 
>y  a  broad  and  deep  moat,  so  that  battering  rams 
ind  moveable  towers  would  be  of  no  use  ;  his  only 
•esource,  therefore,  was  to  reduce  it  by  famine, 
fo  this  end,  he  completely  surrounded  the  walls ; 
md  the  inhabitants,  who  had  not  anticipated  so 
'egular  a  blockade,  were  at  length  forced  to  sur- 
render. Then  it  was  that  they  experienced  all 
that  they  had  formerly  inflicted  on  the  Lodese. 
They  were  deprived  of  their  privileges,  and  forced 
to  submit  to  an  imperial  magistrate ;  their  proud 
spirits  revolted  at  the  indignity,  they  rebelled 
against  the  emperor;  were  a  second  time  besieged; 
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their  storehouses  were  consumed  by  fire,  they 
were  again  forced  to  surrender,  were  driven  from 
their  city,  and  in  seven  days  Milan  was  reduced 
by  the  imperial  army  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

From  this  time,  Barbarossa  set  no  bounds  to  his 
cruelty  and  oppression.  The  proudest  city  of  Lom- 
bardy  had  been  levelled  to  the  dust,  and  the  minor 
states  were  awed  by  his  frown.  The  utmost  ty- 
ranny was  exercised  over  the  unfortunate  Italians, 
and  more  especially  the  Milanese,  who  seemed 
marked  out  for  the  chosen  victims  of  his  wrath.  No 
petitions  for  forgiveness,  no  remonstrances  against 
injustice,  had  any  effect  on  him.  The  Milanese 
deserved  the  retributive  punishment  that  had  fallen 
on  them  for  their  cruelty  to  the  people  of  Lodi ;  but 
their  spirit  was  at  length  sufficiently  humbled,  and 
the  Providence  that  overrules  all  events  saw  fit  to 
mitigate  their  severe  chastisement,  and  to  humiliate 
their  cruel  oppressor. 

A  general  feeling  of  disgust  and  hatred  towards 
the  destroyer  of  their  liberties  was  excited  in  all 
the  cities  of  Lombardy.  Their  jealousies  of  one 
another  were  quenched  in  one  common  emotion, 
and  a  powerful  league  was  formed  by  the  different 
states  against  the  emperor.  The  first  act  of  the 
famous  Lombard  league  was,  to  assist  the  unhappy 
Milanese  in  rebuilding  their  city,  and  putting 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  They  engaged 
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in  a  promise  of  mutual  assistance  for  twenty  years; 
and  even  the  Lodese  were  persuaded  to  enter  the 
confederacy. 

Barbarossa  was  sacrificing  a  new  army  in  the 
unwholesome  plains  of  Romagna  to  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  the  mal  aria,  which  proved  the  worst 
2nemy  he  had  yet  encountered.  Six  years  were 
necessary  to  enable  him  again  to  take  the  field  in 
Lombardy ;  and  with  a  fresh  army  he  advanced,  for 
lie  last  time,  against  Milan. 

The  Milanese,  no  longer  animated  by  the  base 
)assions  of  jealousy  and  civil  hatred,  but  by  true 
ind  honest  patriotism,  resolved  to  conquer,  or  to 
lie  in  defence  of  their  domestic  hearths.  Their 
lobility  and  wealthiest  citizens  had  formed  two 
>odies  of  cavalry ;  one  consisting  of  nine  hundred 
nen,  who  had  taken  the  most  solemn  oaths  to 
naintain  the  struggle  to  the  last — the  other  con- 
isting  of  three  hundred  youths,  who  had  pledged 
hemselves  to  defend  the  carrocio.  This  was  a 
ieavy  car,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  supporting  the 
>anner  of  the  republic,  which  was  regarded  with 
he  greatest  veneration  by  the  Italians,  and  afforded 
common  centre  round  which  they  rallied.  The 
swer  orders  of  citizens  were  formed  into  six  bodies 
f  infantry.  Thus  prepared,  the  Milanese  no  sooner 
eard  of  the  approach  of  Barbarossa  than  they  ad- 
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vanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Legnano, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  their  city. 

The  forces  of  the  Milanese  were  inferior  in 
number  to  those  of  Barbarossa ;  and  when  they  saw 
the  German  horse  furiously  approaching  them  at 
full  gallop,  with  the  emperor  at  their  head,  they 
experienced  a  universal  pang  of  terror;  but  throw- 
ing themselves  on  their  knees,  they  prayed  aloud 
and  with  energy  that  God  would  defend  their 
cause.  Then  starting  to  their  feet  and  unfurling 
their  banners,  they  prepared  to  meet  the  utmost 
fury  of  the  German  cavalry  with  the  steadiness  of 
brave  and  virtuous  men.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  en- 
deavours to  sustain  the  charge,  so  tremendous  was 
the  shock  that  they  were  borne  down  by  the  enemy, 
and  appeared  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  the  day. 
Then  it  was  that  a  second  time  they  cried  aloud  to 
Heaven ;  and  swearing  to  conquer  or  perish,  they 
threw  themselves  on  the  enemy  with  the  despera- 
tion of  men  who  have  hazarded  all  on  one  die,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory  ! 

After  the  battle,  the  emperor,  who  had  fought 
bravely,  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  he  had  been  slain  on  the 
field;  but  in  a  few  days  he  made  his  appearance 
before  the  gates  of  Pavia,  alone,  disguised,  and 
humiliated.  All  his  proud  hopes  of  conquering 
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Italy  were  at  an  end :  he  had  led  seven  armies  to 
their  destruction  ;  had  shed  torrents  of  blood ;  had 
carried  fire  and  sword  all  over  the  country;  and 
was  now  returning  home,  nnpitied  and  alone,  a 
miserable  fugitive. 


VENICE. 
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A.  D.  944. 

VENICE,  like  the  fabled  goddess  of  beauty,  had 
sprung  from  the  sea ;  and  from  being  at  first  a  mere 
assemblage  of  fishermen's  huts,  now  appeared  more 
like  one  of  the  sparkling  and  fantastic  fabrics  which 
we  read  of  in  books  of  chivalry  as  created  by  the 
waving  of  a  magician's  wand,  than  a  real  substantial 
dwelling  for  ordinary  inhabitants.  If  the  eye  was 
gratified  by  the  various  styles  of  architecture — the 
many-storied  houses,  with  their  gay  awnings  and 
verandahs — the  marble  churches,  bridges,  and  palaces 
— the  ear  was  no  less  surprised  to  miss  the  usual 
noises  of  a  great  city.  No  streets  echoed  with  the 
sound  of  rolling  chariot  or  trampling  horse — no 
trees  afforded  shelter  to  singing-birds  and  shade  to 
the  foot-passenger.  For  the  noise  of  wheels  and 
hoofs  was  exchanged  the  plashing  of  oars  and  the 
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song  of  gondoliers.  The  only  horses  which  the 
Venetians  could  boast  were  those  moulded  in  brass 
by  the  famous  Lycippus :  the  only  place  of  general 
resort  where  they  could  take  exercise  was  the  Place 
of  St.  Mark,  sought  alike  by  those  in  pursuit  of 
business  or  pleasure. 

The  first  Duke  or  Doge  of  Venice  was  Paolo 
Anafeste,  elected  in  the  year  697;  a  man  singularly 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  public  and 
private  virtues.  The  second  doge  likewise  governed 
with  moderation  and  ability ;  but  his  successor  was 
ambitious  to  increase  his  own  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  liberties  of  the  republic :  his  schemes  were 
discovered,  and  the  enraged  citizens  put  him  to 
death. 

From  this  time  the  Venetian  history  for  a  long 
period  presents  nothing  but  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  bloodshed ;  the  doges  oppressing  the  people, 
the  people  murdering  or  banishing  their  doges. 
The  Venetians  were  alternately  engaged  in  civil 
commotions  or  naval  wars.  Nevertheless,  their 
trade  was  flourishing,  and  their  city  and  population 
rapidly  increasing. 

It  was  an  old  established  custom  for  the  nobility 
and  principal  citizens  of  Venice  to  celebrate  their 
marriages  on  the  same  day  of  the  year ;  viz.  that 
preceding  the  day  of  Purification.  On  this  oc- 
casion they  united  to  give  the  solemnity  all  the 
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splendour  and  magnificence  In  their  power.  The 
canals  were  crowded  with  gondolas  conveying 
friends  of  the  bridefolks  richly  apparelled,  and 
laden  with  presents,  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
balconies  were  filled  with  spectators.  Every  one 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  general  appearance  of 
gaiety  by  the  elegance  and  costliness  of  his  dress. 
Armour,  or  offensive  weapons  of  any  kind,  would 
have  been  considered  an  insult:  they  were  laid 
aside  for  gowns  and  mantles  of  the  finest  silk  and 
velvet,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  Strains 
of  lively  music  resounded  on  all  sides,  mingled  with 
the  joyful  ringing  of  bells;  and  rich  carpets  and 
tapestries  depending  from  the  windows  heightened 
the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  Every  face  shone  with 
smiles;  every  heart  beat  with  pleasurable  ex- 
pectation. 

Such  was  the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  on 
the  Venetian  bridal  day  in  the  reign  of  Doge  Can- 
diano  the  Third.  All  the  inhabitants  were  engaged 
either  in  the  wedding  procession,  or  as  spectators. 
The  brides,  glittering  with  ornaments,  embarked, 
to  the  sound  of  soft  music,  in  the  stately  vessels 
which  were  to  convey  them  to  church  ;  their  rela- 
tions and  friends  followed,  carrying  the  bridal  gifts 
exposed  to  public  view,  while  the  air  resounded 
with  shouts  and  acclamations.  Unfortunately  for 
the  bridal  train,  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  were 
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in  those  days  much  infested  by  the  pirates  of  Istria, 
who  often  descended  on  the  coast,  and  carried  off 
every  thing  of  value  that  they  could  find.  Hearing 
great  news  of  the  approaching  marriage-day,  it  had 
struck  the  corsairs  that  it  would  be  an  admirable  op- 
portunity to  fall  upon  Venice,  and  while  the  citizens 
were  all  unarmed  and  unprepared,  to  seize  upon 
the  jewels  which  were  borne  in  the  procession,  and 
carry  off  the  brides,  for  whom  they  might  expect  to 
obtain  an  immense  ransom. 

Accordingly,  they  sailed  over-night  to  a  small 
uninhabited  island  near  Venice,  and  there  lay  con- 
cealed till  the  procession  had  landed  at  the  church 
of  Olivolo;  when  suddenly  darting  from  their  am- 
bush, they  tore  the  shrieking  brides  from  their 
lovers,  seized  on  the  rich  presents,  and  put  to  sea 
with  their  captives  and  booty  ere  the  bewildered 
Venetians  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  whole 
was  not  a  dream. 

The  enraged  lovers  and  fathers  had  no  sooner 
collected  their  scattered  senses  than  they  flew  to 
the  doge,  who  had  been  an  amazed  spectator  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  with  frantic  energy  besought 
him  to  allow  them  to  pursue  the  corsairs.  Candiano 
not  only  gave  his  immediate  consent,  but  prepared 
to  put  himself  at  their  head.  Then  there  was 
"  arming  in  hot  haste," — mothers  and  wives  carry- 
ing weapons  to  and  fro,  and  with  tears  urging  their 
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sons  and  husbands  to  the  pursuit.  Little  time  was 
necessary  for  their  equipment,  when  all  were  ani- 
mated by  one  common  purpose  :  they  threw  them- 
selves into  their  vessels,  crowded  sail,  and  overtook 
the  pirates  in  the  lagunes  of  Caorlo.  A  dreadful 
contest  ensued  between  those  who  were  fighting 
for  all  that  was  to  them  most  valuable  in  life,  and 
opponents  who  could  expect  no  mercy.  The  pirates 
were  completely  defeated,  and  the  victorious  Vene- 
tians returned  in  triumph  with  their  brides.  Such 
a  wedding-day  was  not  likely  to  be  ever  forgotten 
by  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  it;  and  it 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Venetian  ladies,  that  from  that  time  forth  they 
celebrated  its  anniversary  by  a  solemn  procession 
to  the  church  of  Olivolo. 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  ADRIATIC. 

A.D.  1153. 

THE  insolence  of  the  Istriote  pirates  had  so  ex- 
cited the  Doge  Candiano's  indignation,  that  he 
never  rested  till  he  had  completely  exterminated 
them.  The  conclusion  of  his  life  was  darkened  by 
the  ingratitude  and  rebellion  of  his  son,  who  was 
defeated,  brought  to  Venice  in  chains,  and  declared 
incapable  of  attaining  the  dignity  of  doge.  Yet  no 
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sooner  was  Candiano  dead,  than  the  capricious 
Venetians  elected  his  son  to  succeed  him.  He  was 
such  a  sovereign  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
nis  conduct  as  a  citizen  :  he  first  abused  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  then  established  a  body-guard  in 
his  palace,  to  skreen  him  from  the  effects  of  their 
indignation.  This  last  act  enraged  the  Venetians 
more  than  the  first: — they  could  bear  a  certain 
degree  of  oppression  in  quiet;  they  had  often 
endured  it  before ;  but  a  body  guard  was  without 
precedent !  The  very  means  Candiano  took  to 
defend  himself  from  their  violence  drew  it  down 
upon  him.  The  populace  attacked  his  palace,  were 
repulsed  by  the  guards,  and  set  it  on  fire.  The 
Wretched  doge,  seeing  death  present  itself  on  every 
side,  snatched  his  infant  son  from  its  cradle,  and 
presented  himself  at  the  window  with  the  child  in 
his  arms,  as  a  last  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  his  sub- 
jects :  but  he,  who  had  attempted  to  destroy  his  own 
parent,  could  hope  for  no  protection  from  his  son. 
The  populace,  enraged  at  the  sight,  forced  their 
way  into  the  palace,  and  murdered  both  father  and 
child. 

The  three  following  doges,  terrified  at  the  violent 
ends  of  their  predecessors,  abandoned  their  dignity 
after  reigning  a  few  years,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  convents. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  Christian  chivalry  were  flock- 
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nig  to  the  crusades ;  but  the  Venetians,  caring  only 
for  their  trade,  did  not  scruple  to  supply  the  Ma- 
hometans with  arms  and  ammunition,  saying  that 
religion  is  one  thing  and  commerce  another ;  that 
they  were  willing  to  believe  all  that  their  church 
required,  but  that  as  merchants  they  must  carry 
their  goods  to  the  best  market. 

When  Frederic  Barbarossa  invaded  Italy,  Pope 
Alexander  the  Third  fled  for  safety  to  Venice. 
The  doge  received  him  very  hospitably,  and  sailed 
out  against  the  fleet  which  the  emperor  had  sent  in 
pursuit  of  the  pope.  He  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory; and  on  his  return  the  grateful  Alexander 
came  forth  to  meet  him  on  the  sea-shore,  followed 
by  all  the  people.  He  embraced  the  doge,  with 
many  thanks  and  compliments;  then  drawing  a 
ring  from  his  finger,  he  said  in  a  voice  which  could 
be  distinctly  heard  by  the  surrounding  crowd, 
"  Take  this  ring ;  use  it  as  a  chain  to  retain  the  sea, 
henceforth,  in  subjection  to  the  Venetian  empire ; 
espouse  the  Adriatic  with  this  ring,  and  let  the 
marriage  be  solemnized  annually  by  you  and  your 
successors  to  the  end  of  time,  that  the  latest 
posterity  may  know  that  Venice  has  acquired  the 
dominion  of  the  waves,  and  that  the  sea  is  subject 
to  you  as  a  wife  to  her  husband*." 

*  Moore's  State  of  Society. 

Da 
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From  that  time  forth,  it  was  the  yearly  custom 
for  the  doge  to  embark,  on  the  Ascension-day,  in  a 
finely  gilt  and  ornamented  vessel,  called  the  Bu- 
centaur,  and  to  proceed,  amid  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  firing  of  cannon,  to  a  little  island  a  few  miles 
from  Venice,  accompanied  by  all  the  nobility  and 
foreign  ambassador's  in  their  pleasure-boats,  and 
there,  after  the  offering  up  of  some  prayers,  to  drop 
a  ring  into  the  water,  saying,  "  I  espouse  thee, 
O  sea  !  in  token  of  perpetual  dominion."  The  air 
then  resounded  with  acclamations,  and  the  whole 
party  returned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  rejoicings. 


THE  GUELFS  AND  GHIBELIXS. 

A.  D.  1209. 

Ox  the  defeat  of  Barbarossa,  Lombardy  triumphed 
in  the  establishment  of  her  liberty.  In  the  treaty 
which  that  monarch  concluded  with  the  Italian 
States  at  Constance,  nothing  was  exacted  of  them  but 
their  acknowledgment  of  the  general  supremacy  of 
the  German  sovereigns,  which  implied  no  inter- 
ference with  their  private  rights ;  and  the  customary 
supply  of  provisions  during  the  sovereign's  occa- 
sional visits.  It  now  remained  to  be  seen  what  use 
the  Italians  would  make  of  that  freedom  which  they 
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had  striven  so  hard  to  obtain.  Unhappily,  the 
energy  and  violence  which  marked  their  national 
character  was  often  directed  to  evil  purposes  by 
such  dark  and  vindictive  passions  as,  in  these  more 
temperate  times,  we  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
or  excuse.  It  is  as  hard  for  us  to  credit  the  strength 
of  the  stormy  passions  in  southern  climes,  as  it  is 
to  believe  that  the  planets  which  here  shine  like 
diminutive  specks  should,  in  the  opposite  hemi- 
sphere, possess  the  power  of  casting  shadows*;  yet 
both  are  established  facts.  The  emotions  of  hatred 
and  jealousy  which  in  our  cooler  climate  occasionally 
ruffle  our  bosoms,  and  are  mastered  by  steady  prin- 
ciple and  placid  temperament,  there  burn  with  an 
intensity  which  makes  their  unhappy  victims  the 
objects  of  our  pity  no  less  than  reproach.  The 
crimes  to  which  they  have  led  are  not  less  deserving 
of  reprobation ;  but  some  extenuating  circumstances 
may  be  found  in  the  force  of  prevailing  example, 
the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  imperfect  moral 
restraint  of  a  religion  admitting  of  purchased  in- 
dulgences and  absolution. 

No  sooner  was  Italy  cleared  of  foreign  enemies 
than  quarrels  broke  out  between  neighbouring 
states,  and  all  became  discord  and  confusion.  The 
opposite  parties  caught  up  the  names  of  Guelf 

*  Walsh's  Notices  of  Brazil. 
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and  Ghibelin,  which  in  Germany  had  signified  the 
rival  houses  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  and  applied 
them  to  their  own  factions.  Those  who  were  di- 
stinguished as  Guelfs  were  the  supporters  of  the 
popes'  authority  against  that  of  the  emperors :  the 
Ghibelins  were  those  who  maintained  the  su- 
periority of  the  emperors  over  the  popes:  but 
many,  careless  of  the  original  question  of  right, 
seized  the  occasion  afforded  to  revenge  their  private 
quarrels  by  ranging  themselves  against  their  ene- 
mies under  one  or  the  other  of  these  names. 

When  Otho  the  Fourth  entered  Italy,  about 
twenty  years  after  the  defeat  of  Barbarossa,  he 
found  two  of  his  adherents,  Eccelino  da  Romano, 
and  Azzo,  Marquis  of  Este,  at  variance  with  each 
other,  and  took  personal  steps  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  them.  The  whole  story*  affords  such 
a  curious  picture  of  the  times,  that  it  is  worth  re- 
lating. 

The  two  enemies  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  emperor,  and  no  sooner  did  they  enter 
his  presence  than  Eccelino  accused  the  marquis  of 
having  formerly  conspired  against  his  life.  The 
emperor  desired  to  know  the  particulars  of  the  case. 
"  Sire,"  answered  Eccelino,  "we  had  been  attached 
to  each  other  in  youth,  and  I  thought  him  my  friend. 

*  Vide  Perceval's  History  of  Italy,  voL  i. 
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We  met  at  Venice,  and  I  was  walking  with  him  in 
the  Place  of  St.  Mark,  when  I  was  attacked  by 
several  armed  men.  At  that  moment,  the.  marquis 
seized  my  arm  to  prevent  me  from  defending  my- 
self; and  if  I  had  not  shaken  him  off  by  a  violent 
effort,  I  should  infallibly  have  been  murdered,  as, 
indeed,  was  one  of  my  soldiers  at  my  side.  I  there- 
fore take  this  opportunity  of  challenging  the  mar- 
quis to  single  combat."  The  marquis  would  have 
replied  to  his  charge,  but  the  emperor  commanded 
them  both  to  be  silent,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
confine  the  demonstrations  of  their  wrath  to  angry 
looks  and  gestures.  The  next  day  Otho  desired 
them  to  take  a  ride  with  him  on  horseback.  Placing 
himself  between  them,  he  commanded  them  to 
salute  each  other.  "  Sir  Eccelino,"  said  he,  "  salute 
the  marquis."  On  this,  Sir  Eccelino,  uncovering 
his  head  respectfully,  cried  out,  "  Sir  marquis,  God 
save  you !"  The  marquis  sullenly  repeated  the 
prescribed  words,  but  without  uncovering  his  head ; 
which  when  the  emperor  perceived,  he  cried  with 
some  warmth,  "  Sir  marquis,  salute  Eccelino !" — on 
which  Azzo  of  Este  obeyed,  crying,  "  God  save 
you,  Sir  Eccelino  !"  They  did  not  seem,  however, 
to  be  very  heartily  reconciled :  but  presently  the 
road  becoming  narrower,  the  emperor  took  the  lead ; 
and  shortly  after  looking  back  to  see  what  had  be- 
come of  his  two  companions,  he  perceived  them 
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riding  side  by  side  in  earnest  discourse.  Fancying 
that  such  sudden  intimacy  could  bode  no  good,  he 
began  to  fear  lest  they  should  be  plotting  against 
himself;  and  on  returning  home,  he  took  Eccelino 
aside,  and  asked  what  had  been  the  subject  of  his 
conversation  with  Azzo  of  Este.  "  We  were  dis- 
coursing," replied  the  knight,  "  of  the  days  of  our 
youth,  and  have  returned  to  our  early  friendship." 
This  peace,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration, 
for  the  two  noblemen  espoused  different  sides  in 
the  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  factions,  and  their  enmity 
only  terminated  with  their  lives. 


THE  TYRANT  OF  PADUA. 

A.  D.  1255. 

THE  rural  nobility,  who  had  derived  such  dig- 
nity and  consequence  from  their  feudal  possessions 
in  the  early  times  of  the  Lombards,  had  gradually 
been  depressed  and  overpowered  by  the  republics. 
They  were  refused  admission  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship  unless  they  resided  a  certain  number  of 
months  every  year  within  the  town  walls.  As  most 
of  them  chose  to  yield  submission  on  this  point, 
they  found  their  mode  of  life  considerably  changed. 
Instead  of  being  shut  up  in  their  turreted  castles, 
surrounded  by  dependants,  and  with  little  except 
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the  pursuits  of  the  chase  to  amuse  them,  they  be- 
held themselves  surrounded  by  equals  in  birth  and 
fortune,  and  by  a  lively  and  stirring  scene.  Their 
minds  became  interested  in  the  affairs  around  them; 
their  ambition  took  a  new  direction,  and  they  grew 
anxious  to  strive  with  others  for  magistracies  and 
public  offices*. 

Most  of  the  Lombard  cities  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  two  magistrates,  known  by  the  name  of 
consuls, — that  title  once  so  dear  to  Rome  ! — and  on 
extraordinary  emergencies,  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  was  assembled  to  sanction  the  public  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  in  general  affairs,  they  were  repre- 
sented by  a  senate  or  great  council.  After  the 
peace  of  Constance,  the  consuls  were  superseded 
by  a  supreme  magistrate  termed  a  podesta.  Such 
was  the  jealousy  of  the  citizens  towards  each  other, 
that  it  was  their  universal  custom  to  choose  their 
podesta  from  some  distant  city,  that  he  might  not 
be  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  personal  enmities 
or  friendships  in  his  public  measures. 

Among  the  rural  nobility  who  had  submitted  to 
the  republics,  and  took  part  in  their  government, 
no  names  were  more  distinguished  in  Lombardy 
than  those  of  Romano  and  Este.  The  Trevisan 
March,  a  mountainous  district  of  great  extent,  was 

*  Hallam.     Perceval. 
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divided  between  them  nearly  in  equal  shares ;  and 
the  house  of  Romano  gradually  rose  in  power  till 
its  chieftain,  Eccelino  (a  descendant  of  the  rival  of 
Azzo),  possessed  absolute  sovereignty  over  Verona, 
Padua,  and  all  the  adjacent  cities. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  wickedness  of  this 
prince :  he  found  his  chief  pleasure  in  the  exercise 
of  cruelty,  and  was  insensible  to  pity,  generosity, 
or  any  amiable  affection.  By  day  and  night  the 
cities  under  his  sway  echoed  with  the  cries  of  the 
miserable  victims  whom  he  tortured.  The  innocent 
were  sacrificed  with  the  guilty;  the  young,  the  noble, 
the  beautiful,  were  equally  the  objects  of  his  hatred. 

At  length  the  pope,  roused  by  the  general  cry 
of  Italy,  published  a  crusade  against  the  tyrant.  So 
bitter  was  the  hatred  of  the  two  factions  which  di- 
vided Italy,  that  because  the  crusade  had  been  set 
on  foot  by  the  Guelf  party,  the  Ghibelins  refused 
to  join  it,  and  even  took  part  with  the  tyrant ; — to 
such  injustice  can  party  spirit  lead ! 

Eccelino,  boldly  trusting  in  the  strength  and 
number  of  his  supporters,  took  little  heed  of  the 
hostile  advance  of  the  Guelfs,  and  continued 
ravaging  the  territory  of  Mantua  with  fire  and 
sword,  while  he  left  his  city  of  Padua  open  to  the 
invaders.  The  Guelfs  profited  by  this  carelessness, 
and  entered  the  city  in  triumph.  The  first  use 
they  made  of  their  power  was  to  fling  open  all  the 
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prisons,  containing  Eccelino's  captives.  The  scene 
which  then  presented  itself  touched  every  one  with 
pity  and  horror.  Prisoners,  young  and  old,  many 
of  noble  birth,  came  forth,  maimed  and  disfigured 
by  the  variety  of  cruel  tortures  which  had  been  ex- 
ercised upon  them ;  and  among  the  rest  a  band  of 
helpless  children,  whom  the  tyrant  had  deprived  of 
sight !  So  wanton  an  act  of  cruelty  created  an 
universal  shudder,  and  the  crusaders  believed  they 
were  performing  an  act  of  piety  in  seeking  to  de- 
stroy the  deviser  of  such  inhuman  barbarity. 

But  Eccelinohad  not  yet  filled  the  measure  of  his 
crimes.  Eleven  thousand  of  the  best  and  ablest 
Paduans  were  in  his  service  when  their  city  was 
taken ;  and  as  he  feared  they  might  go  over  to  the 
Guelfs,  he  threw  the  whole  number  into  prison, 
and  only  two  hundred  of  them  escaped  famine  or 
the  axe  of  the  executioner. 

For  two  years  Eccelino  da  Romano  held  out 
against  the  Guelfs.  By  that  time  the  Ghibelins 
had  become  so  disgusted  at  his  conduct  that  they 
would  keep  terms  with  him  no  longer ;  and  uniting 
with  the  Guelfs  against  their  common  enemy,  they 
solemnly  pledged  themselves  not  to  rest  till  they 
had  destroyed  him. 

No  single  power  could  stand  against  their  united 
forces.  Eccelino  fell  into  their  hands,  covered  with 
wounds,  and  furious  at  his  defeat.  He  maintained 
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an  obstinate  silence,  tore  the  bandages  from  his 
wounds,  refused  all  surgical  aid,  and  after  lingering 
through  a  few  miserable  days,  expired  unpitied  as 
he  had  lived  detested. 
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A.  D.  1268. 

THE  Normans,  a  Scandinavian  race,  depending 
chiefly  on  piracy  for  their  subsistence,  had  in  the 
tenth  century  possessed  themselves  of  a  fertile  pro- 
vince in  France,  which  thence  took  the  name  of 
Normandy.  From  that  time  they  were  esteemed 
as  Christians  and  Frenchmen :  but  their  roving 
propensities  were  not  at  once  conquered,  and  their 
new  religion  afforded  them  an  agreeable  excuse  for 
visiting  foreign  climes,  under  the  pretence  of  per- 
forming pilgrimages.  In  small  well-armed  bands, 
they  roamed  from  shrine  to  shrine,  in  Italy  and  even 
in  Palestine.  Some  of  these  hardy  warriors  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno,  at 
the  time  when  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  the 
Saracens;  and  enchanted  with  the  climate  and 
scenery  of  southern  Italy,  they  founded  the  small 
city  of  Aversa.  Alternately  engaged  by  the  Italians 
and  Greeks,  their  services  were  so  poorly  rewarded, 
that  they  became  disgusted  with  their  employers, 
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and  turned  their  arms  against  Apulia.  Having 
conquered  this  fertile  province,  they  chose  twelve 
counts,  in  whose  hands  they  placed  the  supreme 
authority,  under  a  president,  known  by  the  name 
of  William  of  the  Iron  Arm,  who  was  styled  by  his 
countrymen  "a  lion  in  battle,  a  lamb  in  society, 
and  an  angel  in  council*."  The  Normans  made 
the  city  of  Melfi  their  capital,  and  received  the  in- 
vestiture of  their  lands  from  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many and  Constantinople,  who  were  glad  to  have 
the  appearance  of  bestowing  what  they  could  not 
wrest  from  them.  The  pope  thought  proper  also 
to  confirm  their  possessions,  and  the  Normans  en- 
tered with  him  into  a  mutual  league  of  assistance. 
Tancred  de  Hauteville,  a  Norman  baron,  was  the 
father  of  twelve  sons,  ten  of  whom  successively  for- 
sook their  paternal  roof  to  join  their  countrymen 
in  Apulia.  Robert,  the  fourth  son,  soon  became 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  personal  strength 
and  bravery:  he  was  "more  than  common  tall;" 
his  voice,  when  he  chose  to  exert  its  utmost  power, 
could  be  heard  thundering  above  the  noisiest  tumult 
of  battle ;  he  could  at  the  same  moment  wield  his 
sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  poise  his  heavy  lance 
with  the  left;  and  his  wariness  and  subtlety  in 
council  procured  for  him  the  surname  of  Guiscard  or 

•  Gibbon. 
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"  the  cunning."  This  semi-barbarous  chief  obtained 
sovereign  power  in  Apulia,  and  reduced  almost  all 
the  country  which  now  forms  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  His  younger  brother,  Roger,  at  the  head 
of  three  hundred  knights,  effected  the  conquest  of 
Sicily.  The  island  was  portioned  into  Norman  fiefs, 
and  Roger  reigned,  subject  to  his  brother*. 

The  three  republics  of  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi, 
could  not  long  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nor- 
man sovereignty.  They  fell  victims  to  the  power 
of  the  invaders;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  were  united  by  Roger  the  Second,  under 
the  title  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  by  which  they  have 
ever  since  been  known. 

Roger  the  Second  left  his  crown  to  his  daughter 
Constance,  who  married  a  German  prince;  con- 
sequently, the  Two  Sicilies  became  annexed  to 
Germany.  Conrad  the  Fourth  crossed  the  Alps 
with  the  intention  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Naples;  but  his  early  death  defeated  his 
scheme,  and  tempted  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  to 
hope  that  the  Sicilies  might  be  annexed  to  the 
papal  see. 

Conrad  had  left  a  son,  three  years  old,  named 
Conradin,  whose  defenceless  age  afforded  but  too 

*Emma,  the  sister  of  Robert  Guiscard,  was  the  wife  of  the 
Marquis  Odo  the  Good,  and  the  mother  of  Tancred,  whom 
Tasso  has  immortalized. 
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much  chance  that  Innocent  would  succeed  in  his 
ambitious  scheme.  But  there  was  another  com- 
petitor for  the  Sicilies :  Manfred,  the  uncle  of  Con- 
radin,  was  regent  of  Sicily,  and  resolved  to  seize 
the  throne.  He  spread  a  false  report  of  his  nephew's 
death,  and  then  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  be- 
fore the  truth  should  reach  the  ears  of  Conradin's 
adherents.  Innocent  died  while  struggling  for 
Sicily,  and  Manfred  remained  triumphant  usurper 
of  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  of  his  treachery  reached 
the  ears  of  Conradin's  mother,  Elizabeth  of  Swabia, 
whose  indignation  knew  no  bounds  at  the  injury 
thus  done  to  her  son.  She  sent  ambassadors  to 
remonstrance  with  Manfred,  who  refused  to  listen 
to  their  representations,  but  declared  that  he  meant 
to  appoint  Conradin  his  heir.  With  this  promise, 
Elizabeth  was,  for  the  present,  forced  to  be  satisfied. 

Urban  the  Fourth,  on  obtaining  the  papal  chair, 
resolved  to  deprive  Manfred,  if  possible,  of  that 
kingdom  which  there  now  seemed  little  chance  of 
adding  to  the  estates  of  the  church.  He  therefore 
invited  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou,  the  King  of 
France's  brother,  to  take  possession  of  the  Sicilies. 
Charles,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  valour  and 
enterprise,  but  by  no  sentiments  of  honour  or 
virtue,  immediately  accepted  the  proposal,  and  in- 
vaded Naples.  Manfred  placed  all  his  hopes  on 
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the  event  of  a  single  battle  with  the  French :  the 
field  was  obstinately  contested  ;  the  Count  of  An- 
jou  was  victorious,  and  Manfred  was  slain  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight*. 

-The  Neapolitans  then  found  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  a  cruel  and  unrelenting  conqueror,  whose 
yoke  they  detested.  The  Ghibelins  were  every 
where  depressed  at  the  triumph  of  the  pope's  party ; 
till  at  length,  uniting  for  one  common  purpose,  they 
resolved  to  summon  Conradin  to  the  throne  of  his 
father  and  uncle.  He  was  now  a  fine  young  man 
of  seventeen,  burning  with  a  desire  to  rescue  his 
kingdom  from  the  yoke  of  Anjou.  From  the  time 
that  he  had  as  a  child  sat  on  the  lap  of  his  mother, 
she  had  repeated  to  him  with  tears  the  story  of  his 
wrongs;  and  the  united  desires  of  avenging  his 
father,  acquiring  his  rightful  possessions,  and 
humbling  a  hated  rival,  all  conspired  to  induce 
him  to  accept  the  Italian  Ghibelins'  invitation  with 
eagerness,  and  immediately  to  set  forth  at  the  head 
of  the  young  German  nobility,  many  of  them,  like 
himself,  panting  for  the  first  of  their  fields. 

The  feelings  of  the  mother  and  son,  at  parting, 

*  "  Manfred,  the  usurper  of  Sicily,"  says  Sully,  "  was  slain 
in  the  presence  of  both  armies  by  Robert  de  Bethune;  a 
service  which  Charles  of  Anjou  thought  he  did  not  reward 
too  highly  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Catharine  in  mar- 
riage."— Memoirs,  book  i.  p.  6. 
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were  widely  different.  They  were  enthusiastically 
attached :  but  the  mother  was  calculating  the  pro- 
bable reverses  he  might  encounter,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  never  beholding  him  again;  while 
the  son,  elate  with  hope,  saw  nothing  in  prospect 
but  success  and  triumph;  and  gaily  bidding  her  pre- 
pare for  hailing  him  a  king  when  next  they  met, 
scarcely  remembered  the  probability  of  their  now 
embracing  for  the  last  time  ! 

Conradin  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  the 
young  German  chivalry,  and  was  joined  by  great 
numbers  of  Italian  Ghibelins.  He  proceeded 
triumphantly  towards  Naples;  every  thing  con- 
spiring to  increase  his  flattering  hopes.  The  Nea- 
politans and  Sicilians,  hearing  of  his  approach,  had 
leclared  themselves  in  his  favour,  and  were  ready 
to  join  him. 

Having  crossed  the  mountains  of  Abruzzo,  Con- 
radin found  Charles  of  Anjou  waiting  to  oppose  his 
youthful  forces  with  a  veteran  army.  With  the 
impetuosity  of  a  young  and  inexperienced  com- 
mander, he  immediately  offered  him  battle.  The 
French  army  was  formed  into  three  divisions  :  two 
af  these  were  on  the  field,  commanded  by  a  nobleman 
disguised  as  the  Count  of  Anjou,  while  Charles 
himself  was  lying  in  ambuscade  with  the  third. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Germans  at  the  onset  ob- 
tained for  them  a  signal  advantage.  The  French 
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The  time  at  length  arrived  when  Procida  thought 
the  Sicilians  might  be  aroused  against  their  op- 
pressor. He  therefore  sold  the  estate  which  the 
King  of  Arragon  had  bestowed  on  him,  concealed 
the  purchase  money  about  his  person,  shaved  his 
head,  and  disguised  himself  like  a  Franciscan  friar, 
with  a  gown  and  hood  of  coarse  stuff  tied  round  the 
waist  by  a  knotted  rope,  a  rosary,  a  crucifix,  and 
bare  feet.  Thus  attired,  he  traversed  the  Two 
Sicilies  on  foot,  inciting  the  people  to  rebellion, 
and  making  silent  observations  on  the  state  of 
Charles's  army.  He  found  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men charged  with  plenty  of  combustible  materials, 
which  only  required  a  spark  to  set  them  in  a  blaze. 

Procida  then  hastened  to  Constantinople,  to  pro- 
cure from  the  emperor  promises  of  money  and 
assistance ;  then  back  to  Arragon ;  then  to  Sicily 
again :  in  short,  dangers  and  fatigue,  heat,  cold, 
storms,  perils  by  land  and  by  sea,  had  no  power 
over  the  progress  of  this  indefatigable  man,  who 
never  rested  till  every  thing  was  ripe  for  a  revolt. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  some  new  offence  of  the 
French  to  give  the  Sicilians  a  pretext  for  falling  on 
them.  That  offence  shortly  arrived. 

On  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday,  1282,  as  the 
citizens  of  Palermo  were  going  in  procession  to 
hear  vespers  at  the  church  of  Montreale,  a  bridal 
train  passed  them ;  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
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French  officer,  who  was  lounging  about  to  see  the 
procession,  made  a  rude  and  insulting  speech  to  the 
bride,  which  so  enraged  a  young  Sicilian,  probably 
one  of  her  relations,  though  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  bridegroom,  that  he  immediately 
stabbed  the  Frenchman  to  the  heart.  The  offence 
and  its  revenge  were  the  work  of  a  moment;  and 
no  sooner  did  the  citizens  who  were  on  their  way 
to  vespers  behold  what  passed,  than  with  one  ac- 
cord they  furiously  cried,  "  Down  with  the  French !" 
and  drawing  their  stilettos,  rushed  through  the 
streets,  in  a  state  approaching  to  frenzy,  attacking 
every  Frenchman  they  met.  The  news  spread 
like  wildfire  from  town  to  town  :  the  Sicilians,  ripe 
for  insurrection,  rose  to  arms  in  every  quarter. 
Only  one  Frenchman  escaped  their  fury ;  and  he 
was  William  Porgelet,  whom  they  sent  safe  to  his 
country,  in  gratitude  for  his  just  and  faithful  go- 
vernment of  the  province  intrusted  to  him,  when 
every  one  of  his  countrymen  were  exercising  the 
most  shameful  tyranny  and  injustice; 

"Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved; 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant  mind, 
Though  single." 

This  proved  that  the  Sicilians  had  "  a  method  in 
their  madness."     With  hands  steeped  in  the  blood 
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of  men,  women,  and  children,  they  could  pause  to 
render  exact  justice  to  a  virtuous  individual;  which 
leads  us  to  believe  that  their  slaughter  was  not  so 
indiscriminate  as  it  at  first  appears,  and  that  if  more 
had  been  virtuous,  more  would  have  been  saved. 

Peter  of  Arragon  no  sooner  heard  of  the  massacre 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  than  he  hastened  to  claim 
the  throne  of  the  Sicilies  in  right  of  his  wife,  and 
was  crowned  at  Palermo.  Charles  of  Anjou,  driven 
almost  to  madness  at  the  loss  of  his  dearly  pur- 
chased kingdom,  challenged  the  King  of  Arragon 
to  single  combat. 

It  was  unlikely  that  Peter  should  trust  to  the 
uncertain  issue  of  a  field  what  was  already  decided. 
However,  as  a  good  knight,  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, though  he  nourished  secret  hopes  of  evading 
its  fulfilment.  The  King  of  England,  as  umpire, 
caused  the  lists  to  be  prepared  at  Bourdeaux ;  and 
on  the  appointed  day  the  spectators  assembled,  the 
heralds  went  over  the  ground,  and  Charles  of 
Anjou,  attended  by  a  hundred  knights,  rode  into 
the  lists.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age ;  the  King  of 
Arragon  only  forty :  it  might  therefore  be  calculated 
that  victory  would  probably  declare  for  the  latter 
in  a  contest  of  strength :  nevertheless,  the  count 
was  eager  for  the  arrival  of  his  opponent.  But  mid- 
day came,  and  no  cloud  of  dust  or  distant  trampling 
of  horses  announced  the  approach  of  the  king.  The 
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sun  declined  from  his  zenith,  and  murmurs  were 
heard  at  the  delay.  No  time  seems  so  long  as  that 
in  which  we  are  kept  in  suspense.  At  length,  as 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  distant  hills,  Peter 
of  Arragon,  accompanied  by  his  hundred  knights, 
rode  into  the  lists;  but  the  heralds  now  declared 
the  day  to  be  too  far  spent  for  the  combat  to  take 
place,  and  the  king,  not  ill  pleased  at  their  state- 
ment, returned  whence  he  came,  saying  he  had 
fulfilled  his  appointment  to  the  best  of  his  ability; 
while  Charles  of  Anjou,  who  had  certainly  had  the 
better  of  the  day  in  point  of  honour  and  bravery, 
departed  highly  dissatisfied. 

As  a  last  resource,  Charles  determined  to  seek 
assistance  from  France ;  and  sent  orders  to  his  son, 
whom  he  had  left  at  Naples,  to  risk  no  encounter 
with  the  King  of  Arragon  till  he  should  come  to 
direct  him.  But  the  young  prince,  who  was  vain 
and  headstrong,  did  not  follow  his  father's  advice. 
He  sailed  out  with  such  ships  as  he  had  against  the 
Arragonese  fleet,  was  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner. 

The  news  of  this  calamity  so  afflicted  the 
miserable  Charles,  that  he  is  said  to  have  strangled 
himself  with  a  halter*. 

*  Russel's  Modern  Europe,  letter  10, 
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THOUGH  the  Italian  manners  and  customs  in  the 
fourteenth  century  were  such  as  we  should  now 
term  rude  and  unpolished,  they  were  very  different 
from  those  which  had  prevailed  a  hundred  years 
before.  "  In  those  times,"  says  a  writer  about  the 
year  1300,  speaking  of  the  age  of  Frederic  the 
Second,  "  the  manners  of  the  Italians  were  rude. 
A  man  and  his  wife  ate  off  the  same  plate.  There 
were  no  wooden  handled  knives,  nor  more  than  one 
or  two  drinking  cups  in  a  house.  Candles  of  wax 
or  tallow  were  unknown ;  a  servant  held  a  torch 
during  supper.  The  clothes  of  men  were  of  leather 
unlined ;  scarcely  any  gold  or  silver  was  seen  on 
their  dress.  The  common  people  ate  flesh  but 
three  times  a  week,  and  kept  their  cold  meat  for 
supper.  Many  did  not  drink  wine  in  summer.  A 
small  stock  of  corn  seemed  riches.  The  portions 
of  women  were  small ;  their  dress,  even  after  mar- 
riage, Mras  simple.  The  pride  of  the  men  was  to 
be  well  provided  with  arms  and  horses :  that  of  the 
nobility  to  have  lofty  towers,  of  which  all  the  cities 
in  Italy  were  full.  But  now,  frugality  has  been 
changed  for  sump tuousn ess;  every  thing  exquisite 
is  sought  after  in  dress — gold,  silver,  pearls,  silks, 
and  rich  furs.  Foreign  wines  and  rich  meats 
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are   required.     Hence  usury,   rapine,   fraud,   and 
tyranny*." 

"The  conquest  of  Naples,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
"by  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  1266,  seems  to  have 
been  the  epoch  of  increasing  luxury  throughout  all 
Italy.  His  Provencal  knights,  with  their  plumed 
helmets  and  golden  collars — the  chariot  of  his 
queen,  covered  with  blue  velvet  and  sprinkled  with 
lilies  of  gold,  astonished  the  citizens  of  Naples." 

Some  years  later  we  find  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  on  his  marriage  with  Violante  Visconti, 
bestowing  three  hundred  rich  dresses  on  the  min- 
strels, &c. ;  while  on  the  same  occasion  Froissart 
receives  from  Count  Amadeus,  of  Savoy,  "  a  hand- 
some cotte-hardie  (a  sort  of  dress  common  to  men 
and  women),  with  twenty  florins  of  gold f."  This 
was  in  1368;  and  seven  years  afterwards  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  the  incomparable  Ma- 
donna Taddea,  of  Este,  with  Francesco  Novello  da 
Carrara ;  of  which  Gataro  has  left  us  the  following 
description : — "  On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  June,  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  entered  Padua,  amid  a  great 
concourse  of  citizens,  arranged  in  six  divisions. 
The  lady  was  escorted  by  many  gentlemen,  clothed 
in  sendal,  taffeta,  and  other  silks;  their  horses  in 
housings  of  the  same,  all  marching  in  military 

*  Ricobaldi.     Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i, 
t  Froissart,  vol.  i. 
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array?  with  lances,  banners,  and  music.  In  this 
manner  they  gained  the  great  square,  where  they 
wheeled  off  to  the  right  and  left,  while  the  lady 
Taddea  advanced  upon  a  white  palfrey,  arrayed  in 
scarlet,  under  a  canopy  lined  with  vair*.  Six 
gentlemen  led  her  palfrey;  and  she  was  followed 
by  the  learned  doctors  of  the  university,  in  white 
robes  with  great  hoods:  so  that  never  did  lady 
appear  with  greater  magnificence.  *  *  *  She 
alighted  at  the  stairs  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
tribunal,  and,  followed  by  the  most  distinguished 
of  her  train,  ascended  and  took  her  seat  within. 
They  then  tore  off  their  upper  dresses  of  silk,  and 
threw  them,  with  the  banners  and  housings,  among 
the  crowd  below.  They  then  appeared  in  party- 
coloured  dresses  of  scarlet  and  azure,  and  leaving 
the  hall,  came  in  procession  down  the  street  Del 
Traghetto.  Dances,  banquets,  jousts,  and  tourna- 
ments, were  kept  up  for  several  days."  But  we 
must  return  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

*  Gray  squirrel's  skin. 
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A.  D.  1500. 

WITH  Conradin  expired  the  house  of  Swabia; 
and  the  Ghibelins,  who  had  been  its  supporters, 
consequently  lost  ground  before  their  enemies,  the 
Guelfs.  Their  animosity,  instead  of  having  ended 
with  its  original  cause,  only  acquired  fresh  heat, 
and  public  names  became  the  inciters  to  the  re- 
venge of  private  injuries.  Unmolested  by  foreign 
enemies,  the  intractable  and  vindictive  Italians  di- 
rected their  strength  against  each  other,  and 
distracted  their  country  with  civil  commotions.  In 
Bologna,  Florence,  Pistoia,  and  many  other  cities, 
the  enmities  of  private  families  became  the  origin 
of  dreadful  popular  tumults.  A  few  of  these  in- 
stances may  be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  excesses 
into  which  the  leaders  of  the  times  were  hurried  by 
the  unrestrained  violence  of  their  passions. 

Imilda  de'  Lambertazzi,  a  young  Bolognese  lady 
of  noble  birth,  had  formed  an  attachment  to  Boni- 
fazio  Gieremei,  by  whom  her  affection  was  re- 
turned. Their  houses  had  long  been  at  enmity, 
and  Imilcla's  brothers,  discovering  that  Bonifaxio 
had  dared  to  aspire  to  her  hand,  concerted  the  most 
deadly  revenge.  They  learnt  that  he  had  sought 
a  private  interview  with  their  sister,  and  hurrying 
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home,  they  fell  on  him  and  despatched  him  with 
their  poisoned  daggers.  Imilda,  who  had  fled  at 
the  sound  of  their  footsteps,  returned  at  length  to 
seek  her  lover,  too  sadly  foreboding  his  fate,  and 
traced  him,  by  the  stains  of  blood  which  marked 
the  ground,  into  a  deserted  court,  where  her 
brothers  had  thrown  the  senseless  body.  With  a 
faint  hope  that  life  might  not  be  quite  extinguished, 
she  sucked  his  poisoned  wounds,  and  in  thus  doing, 
found  her  own  death.  This  dreadful  occurrence 
was  the  signal  for  declared  war  between  the  Giere- 
mei  and  the  Lambertazzi.  A  contest  of  forty  days 
took  place  in  the  streets,  when  the  Lambertazzi, 
with  all  their  Ghibelin  adherents,  were  driven  from 
the  city. 

Florence,  the  most  interesting  and  most  virtuous 
of  all  the  Italian  states ;  whose  princes  were  mer- 
chants, and  whose  merchants  were  princes ;  whose 
nobles  and  citizens  united,  heart  and  soul,  to  repel 
foreign  tyranny,  and  whose  very  fall  was  marked 
with  the  glory  of  a  setting  sun — Florence  was  no 
less  the  victim  to  party  spirit  and  dissensions. 

The  names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelin  first  disturbed 
the  repose  within  her  walls  on  the  occasion  of  a 
domestic  quarrel  between  two  of  her  noblest 
families.  The  account  given  by  Machiavelli  of 
the  origin  of  this  feud  affords  such  a  curious  picture 
of  the  times  as  to  deserve  insertion. 
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"  Among  many  other  very  powerful  families  in 
Florence,1'  says  he,  "  were  the  Buondelmonti  and 
the  Uberti ;  next  to  these  were  the  Amidei  and  the 
Donati.  Now  there  was  a  certain  widow  lady  of 
good  fortune,  of  the  house  of  Donati,  who  had  a 
daughter  of  incomparable  beauty.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  it  would  be  well  to  bestow  this 
daughter  on  Messer  Buondelmonte,  who  was  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  and  the  chief  of  his  house. 
This  her  design,  either  from  negligence,  or  from 
thinking  that  it  would  always  be  time  enough  to 
disclose  it,  she  had  as  yet  discovered  to  no  one ; 
when  chance  brought  it  to  pass  that  a  lady  of  the 
house  of  Amidei  was  affianced  to  Messer  Buondel- 
monte ;  the  news  of  which  highly  dissatisfied  the 
widow.  Hoping  still  to  be  able  to  prevent  the 
marriage  from  being  concluded,  by  means  of  her 
daughter,  it  happened  that  she  one  day  espied  from 
her  window  Messer  Buondelmonte  walking  alone 
in  the  street  below ;  and  taking  her  daughter  with 
her,  she  hurried  down  stairs,  leaving  the  girl  at  the 
door.  Then  going  forth,  she  accosted  Messer 
Buondelmonte  as  if  in  passing  him,  saying,  '  Truly, 
I  am  glad  to  hear  you  have  chosen  a  wife ;  though, 
to  speak  plainly,  1  had  meant  you  should  have  had 
my  daughter  \  and  smilingly  looked  towards  the 
door,  at  which  stood  the  young  lady.  The  cavalier 
looked  that  way  also ;  and  beholding  the  remarkable 
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beauty  of  the  girl,  and  considering  her  noble  birth 
and  large  fortune,  neither  of  which  were  inferior  to 
those  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  he  had 
such  a  mind  to  marry  her,  that,  setting  at  nothing 
his  plighted  word,  and  the  shame  of  breaking  it,  not 
to  mention  the  dangerous  consequences  that  might 
thence  ensue,  he  cried, '  Since  you  have  saved  her  for 
me,  I  should  be  ungrateful  not  to  accept  her,  seeing 
that  there  is  yet  time  :'  and,  in  short,  their  nuptials 
were  celebrated  forthwith.  No  sooner  came  this 
to  be  known,  than  the  Amidei  and  their  near  rela- 
tions, the  Uberti,  were  filled  with  indignation ;  and 
assembling  together,  with  many  others  of  their 
kindred,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
affront  could  not  be  endured  without  great  shame, 
and  that  the  blood  of  Messer  Buondelmonte  must 
atone  for  his  offence.  And  while  some  of  the  party 
were  dwelling  on  the  evils  which  might  thence 
come  to  pass,  Mosca  Lamberti  cut  them  short  by 
saying  that  they  who  entertained  such  cowardly 
thoughts  would  never  be  able  to  effect  any  thing ; 
concluding  with  this  trite  and  notable  sentence, 
'  A  done  thing  cannot  be  undone*.'  The  execu- 
tion of  the  homicide  was  therefore  intrusted  to  this 
same  Mosca  and  three  others.  These,  on  the 
morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  lay  in  wait  in  the 

*  "  Cosa  fatta  capo  ha."    It  seems  difficult  to  render  this 
aphorism  quite  literally. 
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Amidei  palace,  which  stands  between  the  Ponte 
Vecchio  and  Santo  Stefano,  till  they  saw  Messer 
Buondelmonte  coming  over  the  bridge  on  a  fine 
white  horse,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  as  easy  a  thing 
to  forget  an  injury  as  to  break  off  a  match.  They 
rushed  from  the  house,  fell  on  him  unprepared  as 
he  was,  and  slew  him  at  the  very  base  of  Mars' 
statue.  This  homicide  filled  the  whole  city  with 
confusion;  for  some  sided  with  the  Buondelmonti, 
and  others  with  the  Uberti.  And  as  these  families 
were  strong  in  houses,  in  towers,  and  in  men,  they 
maintained  the  struggle  for  many  years,  without 
being  able  the  one  to  overcome  the  other ;  and 
their  bitter  hatred  rendering  them  unable  to  con- 
clude a  peace,  they  at  length  partly  composed 
their  differences  by  a  truce,  which  was  observed, 
or  not,  according  to  circumstances — sometimes  all 
seeming  quiet,  and  then  flaming  out  again :  and 
Florence  was  distracted  with  these  tumults  till  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  who 
favoured  the  faction  of  the  Uberti.  This  party  had 
now  assumed  the  name  of  Ghibelins;  and  the 
Buondelmonti,  who  were  Guelfs,  were,  after  many 
contests,  driven  from  Florence."  This  was  in  the 
year  1246 ;  and  Machiavelli,  after  proceeding  to 
enumerate  who  were  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins 
among  the  nobility,  adds,  "  Besides  these,  all  the 
populace  took  one  side  or  the  other  ;  so  that  the 
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whole  city  was  corrupted  by  this  division.  The 
Guelfs,  being  driven  to  their  country  fortresses, 
were  able  to  hold  out  successfully  against  their 
enemies.  At  length,  the  emperor  dying,  the  mo- 
derate party  in  Florence,  perceiving  the  bad  policy 
of  such  divison,  obtained  the  recal  of  the  Guelfs, 
to  the  end  that,  uniting  themselves  with  their 
fellow-citizens,  they  might  check  the  rising  power 
of  the  new  emperor." 

About  fifty  years  afterwards,  Pistoia  fell  a  prey 
to  similar  discord.  Bertuccio  and  Gulielmo  Can- 
cellieri  had  each  a  son,  whose  names  were  Geri 
and  Lore.  The  two  young  men  had  been  brought 
up  as  brothers,  and  were  daily  companions  in  their 
different  studies  and  amusements,  till,  on  some 
slight  cause,  a  quarrel  ensued  between  them,  and 
Lore,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  drew  his  sword  and 
slightly  wounded  his  cousin.  It  would  have  been 
no  uncommon  instance  of  Italian  retaliation  if,  in 
return,  Geri  had  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  He 
had  more  command  over  himself,  however;  but 
immediately  returned  home,  where  Bertuccio,  his 
father,  soon  obtained  information  of  the  whole 
affair.  The  vindictive  old  man  declared  that  the 
insult  could  only  be  atoned  for  by  blood. 

Meanwhile  Lore,  reproaching  himself  for  the 
hastiness  of  a  moment,  had  sought  the  advice  of 
his  father  as  to  what  steps  he  should  take  towards 
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a  reconciliation.  Gulielmo  Cancellieri  was  alto- 
gether of  a  different  temper  from  Bertuccio — he 
was  calm  and  temperate ;  and,  having  pointed  out 
to  his  son  the  mischief  which  might  ensue  from 
the  accident,  he  advised  him  to  hasten  to  Bertuccio 
without  delay,  and  apologize  for  his  conduct. 
Lore  immediately  set  forth  towards  his  uncle's 
palace,  where  he  was  shown  into  the  presence  of 
Bertuccio;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Geri  was 
with  his  father.  The  old  man  no  sooner  beheld 
Lore,  than,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  he  called  on 
some  of  his  servants  to  seize  on  him  and  drag  him 
to  a  manger.  There,  while  his  attendants  pre- 
vented Lore  from  making  any  resistance,  Ber- 
tuccio cut  off  the  right  hand  which  had  been  the 
instrument  of  such  deep  offence,  saying,  "  Now, 
sir,  return  to  your  father,  and  tell  him,  wounds 
given  by  the  sword  may  be  healed,  but  not  those 
given  by  the  tongue."  He  then  let  him  go ;  and 
the  hapless  youth,  dizzy,  and  fainting,  from  loss  of 
blood,  crawled  back  to  his  father's  house. 

The  indignation  of  the  formerly  temperate 
Gulielmo  at  this  act  of  savage  cruelty  caused  him 
instantly  to  take  up  arms  against  Bertuccio;  and 
all  Pistoia  espoused  one  side  or  other  of  the 
quarrel.  Gulielmo's  adherents  gave  themselves 
the  title  of  Bianchi,  from  the  name  of  his  mother, 
Bianca;  and  as  Bianchi  likewise  signifies  white, 
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the  faction  of  Bertuccio  assumed,  for  distinction's 
sake,  the  name  of  Neri,  or  black.  They  could  not 
identify  their  quarrel  with  that  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins,  as  both  branches  of  the  Cancellieri 
happened  to  be  Guelfs;  they  were  therefore  known 
as  the  Black  and  White  Guelfs.  Much  bloodshed 
having  ensued,  the  Florentines  interfered;  and  a 
nobleman  of  Florence,  named  Donati,  attempted 
to  withdraw  Lore  and  his  father  from  the  scene  of 
contest  by  inviting  them  to  his  house.  They  be- 
came his  guests;  but  his  object  was  defeated  by 
his  rival,  Cerchi,  who  persuaded  Bertuccio  and 
Geri  to  visit  him,  and  thus  changed  the  scene  of 
action  from  one  city  to  the  other. 

For  a  short  time  all  was  quiet;  but  the  priors 
and  good  citizens,  perceiving  certain  tokens  of 
smothered  hatred,  and  fearing  that  it  would  pre- 
sently blaze  forth,  sent  to  the  pope,  begging  him 
to  find  some  remedy  for  the  evil  which  threatened 
them.  The  pope,  therefore,  sent  for  Cerchi,  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  recommended  him  to  make 
peace  with  Donati:  on  which  Cerchi  affected  to 
be  much  surprised,  saying  that  there  had  never 
been  a  war  between  them  ;  and  how  then  could  he 
make  peace?  To  this  there  was  no  answer;  and, 
Cerchi  being  allowed  to  return  to  Florence,  the 
hatred  of  the  opposite  parties  daily  increased,  and 
only  waited  for  some  opportunity  of  displaying 
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itself.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  at  that  time 
when  Florence  abounds  with  public  festivities; 
and  some  young  gentlemen  of  Donati's  family, 
having  mounted  their  horses  and  set  off  with  the 
intention  of  witnessing  some  of  the  games,  stopped 
at  Santa  Trinita,  and  thus  hindered  the  passage  of 
a  party  of  the  Cerchi  who  were  behind.  Not 
knowing  that  they  were  the  Donati  who  stopped 
the  .way,  and  anxious  to  see  what  was  going  for- 
ward, the  Cerchi  endeavoured  to  force  themselves 
a  passage ;  on  which  the  Donati  drew  their  swords, 
and  many  wounds  were  given  and  taken  before 
they  could  be  separated.  This  was  a  bad  begin- 
ning ;  and  blood  having  once  been  shed,  no  terms 
were  kept  any  longer  by  either  party,  whose 
quarrel  was  undertaken  by  all  Florence.  The 
pope,  anxious  to  promote  peace,  sent  a  legate, 
who,  finding  his  mediation  of  no  avail,  returned  to 
Rome  in  anger,  leaving  Florence  in  worse  con- 
fusion than  he  had  found  it. 

At  length,  Charles  of  Valois,  brother  to  the 
King  of  France,  came  to  Florence,  and  drove  the 
White  Guelfs  out  of  the  city,  never  to  return, 
under  penalty  of  being  burnt  alive.  Among  these 
exiled  Bianchi  was  Dante,  the  celebrated  poet. 
Being  driven  from  his  home,  and  deprived  of  his 
fortune,  he  wandered  forlorn  and  destitute  to  the 
court  of  Delia  Scala,  Lord  of  Verona,  where,  he 
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says,  he  found  "  how  salt  is  the  taste  of  another 
man's  bread,  and  how  painful  it  is  to  climb  and 
descend  another  man's  stairs." 
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A.  D.  1288. 

DURING  the  times  of  Dante,  and  prior  to  his 
banishment  from  Florence,  a  dreadful  occurrence 
which  took  place  at  Pisa  so  haunted  his  mind,  that 
he  could  not  forbear  introducing  it  into  his  "  Di- 
vina  Commedia." 

Pisa  was  a  maritime  republic  remarkable  for  its 
hatred  and  jealousy  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  whose 
trade  interfered  with  its  own.  A  fierce  and  terrible 
sea-fight  took  place  between  the  Pisans  and  Ge- 
noese, in  which  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  turned 
against  Pisa  by  Count  Ugolino's  setting  the  ex- 
ample of  flight.  This  conduct  raised  the  just  in- 
dignation of  his  fellow-citizens,  eleven  thousand  of 
whom  were  taken  captive  by  the  Genoese ;  so  that 
it  became  a  proverb — "  He  who  wants  to  see  Pisa 
must  go  to  Genoa." 

Ugolino  was  imprisoned  for  two  years;  but, 
being  then  set  at  liberty,  he  rose  to  great  power, 
and,  to  acquire  still  more,  was  guilty  of  many 
unjust  and  cruel  actions  towards  his  townsmen. 
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^.mong  others,  he  kept  back  as  long  as  possible 
lie  ransom  of  the  eleven  thousand  Pisans  who 
fere  prisoners  at  Genoa.  The  partner  in  all  his 
niquitous  schemes  was  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri, 
^ho,  having  assisted  him  in  depressing  the  Pisans, 
t  length  concerted  the  ruin  of  Ugolino  himself, 
,nd  exposed  his  malpractices  to  the  people.  At 
as  instigation,  they  seized  on  the  count,  his  two 
hildren,  and  two  grandchildren,  and  threw  all  five 
ato  prison.  This  done,  the  keys  of  the  dungeon 
vere  brought  to  the  inhuman  archbishop,  who 
hrew  them  into  the  Arno,  and  left  the  unfortunate 
amily  to  perish  of  hunger.  No  one  ventured  to 
rraign  the  archbishop  for  this  act  of  barbarity. 
Vlany  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  the  punishment 
»f  their  oppressor;  and  others  did  not  possess 
ufficient  courage  to  interfere.  Those  who  lin- 
gered near  the  walls  of  "  the  tower  of  famine  " 
:ould  hear  the  count  in  a  doleful  voice  confessing 
lis  crimes  from  within ;  but  no  priest  was  allowed 
o  offer  him  the  consolation  of  absolution. 

We  should  feel  more  indignation  at  Ugolino's 
reach ery,  were  not  our  reprobation  of  his  guilt 
juenched  in  our  horror  at  the  atrocity  of  his 
aunishment. 
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RISE  OF  THE  VISCONTI. 
A.  D.  1313. 


AFTER  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  an 
important  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  towns  of  Lombardy.  By  force,  stratagem,  or 
free  consent,  each  became  under  the  dominion  of 
some  powerful  lord  orsignore.  Milan,  the  proudest 
of  the  Lombard  republics,  was  the  first  to  fall  under 
the  yoke.  After  being  the  prey  of  two  factions, 
one  headed  by  the  Archbishop  Perego,  the  other 
by  Martin  della  Torre,  the  people,  weary  of  per- 
petual contention,  chose  the  latter  for  their  lord 
and  captain;  preferring  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity  to  that  liberty  once  so  prized 
and  so  often  abused.  Verona  followed  the  example 
of  Milan,  and  submitted  to  the  house  of  Scala ; 
Ferrara  and  Modena  to  the  Este;  Padua  to  the 
Carrara;  and  Mantua  to  Gonzaga. 

If  we  ask  what  advantages  these  cities  had  de- 
rived from  their  republican  government,  which 
seemed  to  give  occasion  only  to  the  unrestrained 
bitterness  of  party  spirit,  historians  answer  us — that 
they  had  been  freed  from  the  tyranny  and  savage 
licence  of  feudal  nobles,  who  had,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, been  forced  to  submit  to  the  cities;  in- 
dustry had  been  promoted,  trade  encouraged,  litera- 
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ture  and  the  fine  arts  cultivated,  and  a  spirit  of  self- 
dependence  and  energy  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizens. 

"  A  wise  republic,11  says  Montesquieu,  "  ought 
not  to  run  any  hazard  which  may  expose  it  to  good 
or  ill  fortune ;  the  only  happiness  its  several 
members  should  aspire  to  is,  to  give  perpetuity  to 
their  state.1'  But  the  happiness  to  which  the 
Italian  republicans  aspired  was,  the  triumph  of 
their  own  particular  faction  over  others;  to  effect 
which  they  would  submit  to  the  temporary  sway  of 
a  tyrant,  and  proceed  to  the  dangerous  extremity 
of  calling  in  foreign  assistance. 

For  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Conradin 
Italy  was  free  from  the  presence  of  any  German 
emperor.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Henry 
the  Seventh  entered  Lombardy,  and  received  the 
iron  crown.  He  declared  the  powers  of  the  signors 
to  be  illegal,  and  required  them  to  surrender  them, 
which  was  complied  with  by  all  but  the  Delia  Scala 
and  Torriani,  and  their  obedience  was  rewarded 
by  the  grant  of  fiefs  and  titles  of  nobility.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  Torriani  was  succeeded  by  their 
fall.  The  citizens  of  Florence  and  other  Guelf 
republics  disdained  submission  to  the  emperor, 
and  a  long  and  desperate  contest  appeared  likely  to 
ensue  between  them,  when  Henry  was  poisoned 
by  a  Dominican  friar  at  Benevento  while  receiving 
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the  sacrament.  The  old  feuds  of  the  Guelfs  and 
Ghibelins  were  then  renewed  with  greater  heat 
than  ever. 

The  Torriani,  who  had  reigned  sixty  years  over 
Milan,  were  supplanted  by  their  enemies,  the 
Visconti;  a  race  which  has  perhaps  produced  a 
more  regular  succession  of  cruel,  crafty,  and  de- 
spotic tyrants  than  any  other  on  record.  The 
viper  (the  crest  of  the  Visconti)  was  nearly  trampled 
•under  foot  in  1329  by  Louis  the  Fourth,  who, 
justly  incensed  at  the  double  dealing  of  Galeazzo, 
the  chief  of  the  family,  confined  him  in  a  dungeon 
for  life,  and  Milan  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  the 
shadow  of  its  ancient  liberty ;  but  the  death  of  the 
prisoner  appeased  the  monarch,  who  allowed  his 
heir,  Azzo  Visconti,  to  compound  for  his  restoration 
to  the  lordship  or  signiory  of  Milan  by  the  payment 
of  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  serpent  once  more  reared 
its  crest.  Azzo's  restoration  to  power  was  marked 
by  an  act  of  perfidy  worthy  of  his  house.  Envious 
of  the  popularity  of  his  uncle,  he  invited  him  to  a 
sumptuous  banquet,  and  at  its  conclusion  drew 
him  into  a  private  room,  as  if  to  speak  to  him  on 
some  important  business ;  then  giving  a  signal  to 
a  band  of  hired  assassins,  they  rushed  in  upon  their 
victim,  and  strangled  him  in  the  presence  of  his 
host  and  nephew. 

Luchino  and  Giovanni  Visconti,  the  successors 
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of  Azzo,  without  possessing  his  public  virtues — 
for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  had  endeavoured 
to  merit  the  approbation  of  his  subjects — inherited 
his  cruelty,  ambition,  and  intriguing  policy.  Lu- 
chino  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  wife,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Giovanni,  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  who  resolved  to  unite  the  tem- 
poral with  the  spiritual  command  of  the  state. 
Genoa,  with  singular  infatuation,  resigned  her 
liberty  unasked  into  his  hands,  and  believed  she. 
received  an  equivalent  in  his  protection.  Giovanni, 
being  thus  master  of  two  powerful  cities,  next  en- 
tered into  a  secret  treaty  with  the  signers  of  Bo- 
logna, who  basely  sold  the  rights  of  their  citizens, 
and  invested  him  with  the  lordship.  Unsatisfied 
with  this  acquisition,  it  next  became  the  settled 
purpose  of  his  soul  to  ruin  Florence. 
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A.D.  1325. 

CONTEMPORARY  with  Matteo  Visconti,  the  first 
of  his  name  who  enjoyed  the  signory  of  Milan, 
was  the  famous  Lucchese  general,  Castruccio  Cas- 
tracani,  who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins.  Machiavelli 
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has  written  a  most  entertaining  life  of  this  great 
man;  but,  unfortunately,  his  biography  is  more 
entertaining  than  true.  He  wrote  it  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  two  of  his  friends,  and  begins  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  "  It  appears  a  wonderful  thing 
to  those  who  consider  it,  my  dearest  Zanobi  and 
Louis,  that  all  or  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  in  this  world  performed  mighty  things,  and 
excelled  their  contemporaries,  should  have  been  of 
obscure  and  ignoble  birth,  or  else  have  had  to 
struggle  with  every  difficulty  of  fortnne ;  for  we 
find  that  some  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  and 
others  were  of  such  vile  parentage,  that  they 
feigned  themselves  to  be  the  offspring  of  Jove  or 
some  other  deity."  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out 
Castracani  as  one  whose  parents  were  unknown, 
and  who  yet  obtained  for  himself  a  rank  and  fame 
superior  to  many  of  the  noblest  birth.  I  would 
fain  give  you,  my  dearest  reader,  the  same  satis- 
faction which  I  have  myself  derived  from  this  en- 
tertaining work,  be  it  history  or  novel;  yet,  with 
a  due  regard  to  truth,  I  will  afterwards  tell  you 
where  Machiavelli  is  supposed  to  have  strayed 
into  the  flowery  paths  of  fiction. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  says  he,  "  that  the  family  of 
Castracani  is  numbered  among  those  of  the  noblest 
in  Lucca,  although  in  these  our  times,  according 
to  the  custom  of  all  terrestrial  things,  it  may  be 
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found  wanting.     Of  this  house  was  born  one  An- 
tonio, who,  applying  himself  to  religion,  was  made 
a  canon  of  St.  Michael  of  Lucca,  and,  in  token  of 
respect,   was  commonly  called   Messer   Antonio. 
He  had  an  only  sister,  who  had  been  given  in 
marriage   to    Buonaccorso   Cenami;    but    Buon- 
accorso  being  dead,  and  she  being  left  a  widow, 
she  returned  to  her  brother's  roof  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  never  marrying  again.     Behind   Messer 
Antonio's  house  lay  a  vineyard,  into  which,  being 
surrounded  by  several  kitchen-gardens,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  enter.     Now  it  happened  that  Madonna 
Dianora,   the  sister   of  Messer  Antonio,   having 
risen  one  morning  with  the  sun,  and  gone  into  the 
vineyard  for  the   purpose    of   gathering   certain 
medicinal  herbs,  according  to  the  practice  of  ladies 
she  heard  a  rustling  among  the  leaves,  and  turning 
her  head  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceeded, 
was  aware  of  some  one  weeping.     Then  hastening 
towards  the  spot,  she  discovered  the  hands  and 
tear-bedewed  face  of  a  little  infant,  who,  nestling 
among   the  leaves,  seemed  crying  for  her  help. 
On   this,  she,  partly  wondering,  partly  alarmed, 
and  full  of  compassion,  took  him  up  in  her  arms, 
and  carried  him   into  the   house,  where,  having 
washed  him  and  dressed  him  in  white,  she  pre- 
sented him  to  her  brother  on  his  return  home. 
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He,  hearing  the  story,  and  seeing  the  lovely  boy, 
was  no  less  filled  with  wonder  and  pity  than  had 
been  the  lady;  and  having  consulted  between  them- 
selves what  they  should  do  with  him,  they  resolved 
that,  he  being  a  priest,  and  she  without  children,  they 
should  adopt  him.  A  nurse  was  therefore  procured, 
and  they  brought  him  up  with  as  much  care  as  if  he 
had  been  their  own  son.  And  as  it  was  needful 
that  he  should  be  baptized,  they  gave  him  on  that 
occasion  the  name  of  Castruccio.  As  the  boy 
grew  tip,  he  daily  increased  in  knowledge  and 
grace,  learning  with  an  excellent  capacity  what- 
soever was  taught  him  by  Messer  Antonio,  who, 
thinking  to  educate  him  for  the  church,  and  at 
some  future  time  to  renounce  his  benefices,  &c.  in 
his  favour,  instructed  him  to  that  end;  but  at 
length  found  that  his  inclinations  tended  to  an 
entirely  different  direction  :  for  Castruccio — being 
then  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  beginning 
to  domineer  a  little  over  the  good  priest  and  Ma- 
donna Dianora,  whom  he  held  in  small  fear — threw 
aside  his  religious  books,  and  took  to  warlike 
sports ;  insomuch  that  he  was  never  contented 
except  when  handling  arms,  or  running,  jumping, 
and  wrestling  with  companions  of  his  own  age, 
whom  he  left  far  behind  in  strength  of  both  mind 
and  body;  and  if  he  could  be  coaxed  to  read  at 
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all,  it  was  sure  to  be  in  some  book  which  treated  of 
battles  or  the  exploits  of  famous  men: — all  which 
gave  Messer  Antonio  intolerable  vexation. 

"  Now,  in  the  city  of  Lucca  was  a  gentleman  of 
the  Giunigi  family,  called  Messer  Francesco,  who 
for  wealth,  grace,  and  virtue,  excelled  all  his  fel- 
low-citizens. He  was  of  the  military  profession, 
and  had  long  fought  under  the  Visconti  of  Milan ; 
and  being  a  Ghibelin,  was  esteemed  the  head  of 
that  party  in  Lucca.  He  having  returned  for  a 
time  to  his  native  city,  and  going  night  and  morn- 
ing with  other  townsfolk  to  the  podesta's  palace, 
which  is  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  Michael's  Place, 
frequently  saw  Castruccio  and  other  boys  playing 
at  the  games  I  have  already  mentioned;  and  it 
seeming  to  him  that  the  lad  maintained  a  sort  of 
kingly  authority  over  his  companions,  who  ap- 
peared both  to  love  and  reverence  him,  he  became 
greatly  desirous  to  know  who  he  was.  Being 
informed  of  Castruccio's  history?  he  grew  still 
more  desirous  of  having  him  about  him;  and 
calling  him  one  day,  he  asked  him  whether  he 
would  soonest  live  in  the  house  of  a  gentleman 
who  would  teach  him  to  ride  and  fence,  or  of  an 
old  priest,  with  whom  he  would  hear  of  nothing  but 
church-ceremonies  and  masses.  Messer  Francesco 
knew  well  enough  how  Castruccio's  heart  would 
leap  at  the  mention  of  riding  and  fencing.  Never- 
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theless,  the  boy  stood  blushing  and  ashamed ;  and 
when  the  gentleman  bid  him  take  heart  and 
speak  his  mind,  he  replied,  that,  providing  it 
pleased  his  guardian,  nothing  could  give  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  leave  the  studies  of  a 
priest,  and  commence  those  of  a  soldier.  This 
answer  was  highly  satisfactory  to  Messer  Fran- 
cesco ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  so  well  managed  it, 
that  Messer  Antonio  consented  to  his  proposals, 
being  principally  inclined  thereto  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  boy,  whom  he  apprehended  he  should 
be  unable  to  keep  in  leading-strings  much  longer. 
"  Castrnccio  having,  therefore,  quitted  the  house 
of  Messer  Antonio  Castracani,  the  canon,  for  that 
of  Messer  Francesco  Giunigi,  the  condottiere,  it  is 
extraordinary  to  think  in  how  short  a  space  of  time 
he  became  master  of  all  the  exercises  and  graces 
that  become  a  gentleman.  In  the  first  place,  he 
became  an  excellent  horseman,  insomuch  that  he 
managed  the  most  fiery  steeds  with  the  utmost 
ease  and  elegance ;  and  at  jousts  and  tournaments, 
notwithstanding  his  tender  years,  he  was  more  re- 
marked than  any  one  else,  being  unsurpassed  by  any 
grown  man  in  feats  either  of  strength  or  dexterity. 
All  which  was  heightened  by  his  manners,  which 
were  distinguished  by  an  inestimable  modesty ;  for 
he  was  never  known  to  say  or  do  any  thing  to  dis- 
please: to  his  elders  he  was  respectful,  to  his 
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equals  courteous,  and  to  his  inferiors  good-hu- 
moured. All  these  things  won  for  him  the  love, 
not  only  of  all  the  house  of  Giunigi,  but  of  the 
whole  city  of  Lucca.  At  length,  having  attained 
his  eighteenth  year,  it  happened  that  the  Ghibelins 
were  driven  by  the  Guelfs  out  of  Pavia ;  and  Vis- 
conti,  espousing  their  cause,  sent  Messer  Francesco 
to  their  assistance,  who  took  Castruccio  with  him. 
In  this  expedition  the  young  man  gave  such 
proofs  of  prudence  and  courage,  that  his  name  was 
honoured  not  only  in  Pavia,  but  throughout  Lorn- 
bardy," 

Now,  according  to  Aldo  Manuzio,  Tegrino, 
Moreri,  and  other  writers,  all  the  beautiful  in- 
cidents which  Machiavelli  has  recorded  of  Cas- 
truccio's  early  life  are  to  be  regarded  as  fabulous ; 
and  he  was  no  foundling,  but  the  actual  son  of  one 
Gheri  Castracani,  and  born  in  the  year  1281.  If 
we  are  to  believe  these  biographers,  he  and  his 
parents  were  driven  from  Lucca  with  the  other 
Ghibelins,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Ancona, 
where  his  father  and  mother  died.  It  is  then  said 
that  Castruccio,  being  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
quitted  his  native  land,  and  having  visited  Eng- 
land and  Flanders,  in  which  latter  country  he  en- 
tered the  army  of  Philip  the  Fair,  he  returned  to 
Italy  in  1313  with  a  high  military  reputation.  It 
is  certain  that  he  assisted  the  Lucchese  Ghibelins, 
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who  had  been  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Pisa,  In  re^ 
gaining  possession   of  their  native  city,  whence 
they  soon  after  drove  out  the  Guelfs.     Pisa  was  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  Uguccione  della  Faggiola, 
whose   son,   Neri,   was   signer  of  Lucca.     Now, 
Uguccione,  being  both  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
Castruccio,  sent  word  to  his  son,  desiring  him  to 
invite  that  brave  youth  to  supper,  and  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  assassinating  him.    Neri  obeyed  his 
father  so  far  as  to  send  the  invitation ;  but  when 
Castracani,  fearing  no  harm,  came  to  partake  of  his 
supper,  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  contented 
himself  with  putting  him  under  arrest.  Uguccione, 
hearing  that  his  enemy  yet  lived,  was  violently  in- 
censed with  his  son,  and  set  off  to  Lucca  with  four 
hundred  horse  to  see  to  the  execution  of  the  busi- 
ness himself.     No  sooner  was  his  back  turned  on 
Pisa,  than  the  citizens,  who  had  no  great  cause  for 
loving  him,  rose  to  arms,  drove  out  his  family  and 
adherents,  and  chose  a  new  signer  more  to  their 
taste.     The  news  of  this  revolution  reached  Uguc- 
eione   before  he  arrived  at  Lucca;    yet,  fearing 
that  the  Lucchese  should  follow  the  example   of 
their  neighbours,  he  chose  rather  to  spur  forward, 
to  keep  what  was  yet  his  own,  than  to  turn  back 
for  what  was  already  lost.     But  the  Lucchese,  be- 
coming speedily  acquainted  with  the  revolt  of  Pisa, 
began   to   murmur   openly  against   the   formerly 
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dreaded  Uguccione;  at  first  collecting  in  small 
groups  in  the  streets  and  squares;  then  uniting, 
and  raising  a  tumult,  and  finally  having  recourse 
to  arms.  They  clamorously  demanded  that  Cas- 
truccio  should  be  set  at  liberty,  which  Uguccione, 
fearing  for  his  life,  was  obliged  to  grant  them; 
and  Castracani,  then  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  populace,  drove  out  the  signor,  who  fled  to  the 
court  of  Delia  Scala,  where  he  miserably  died. 

Thus  raised  from  a  prisoner  nearly  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  prince,  Castruccio  made  such  good 
use  of  his  influence  over  the  public  mind,  as  to 
procure  himself  to  be  elected  general  of  the 
Lucchese  army  for  one  year.  He  immediately 
set  himself  to  recover,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
allies,  the  Pisans,  certain  territories  which  had 
revolted  from  Uguccione  ;  and  conducted  the  cam- 
paign so  successfully,  that  on  his  return  all  the, 
citizens  went  forth  to  meet  him.  Thus  idolized 
by  the  people,  Castruccio  gave  the  reins  to  his 
ambition,  and,  by  means  of  the  co-operation  of  his 
friends,  obtained  the  lordship  of  the  city,  with  the 
perfect  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  To  this  dig- 
nity was  soon  after  added  the  signory  of  Pisa, 
which  the  citizens,  from  their  fear  of  the  Guelfs 
and  their  respect  for  the  emperor,  were  induced  to 
surrender  to  him. 

Castruccio,  already  absolute  master  of  two  power- 
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ful  cities,  began  now  to  think  of  nothing  less  than 
acquiring  the  whole  of  Tuscany ;  and,  as  the  Flo- 
rentines laughed  at  his  pretensions,  a  war  soon 
broke  out  between  them.  His  usual  success  at- 
tended him  in  the  field;  but  he  was  summoned 
home  by  the  news  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy. 

The  Poggio  family  had  been  greatly  instrumental 
in  raising  Castruceio  to  the  signory ;  and  as  they 
fancied  themselves  by  no  means  rewarded  according 
to  their  merits,  they  plotted  his  destruction  with 
several  other  families  of  Lueca.  Their  first  act  was 
to  kill  Castracani's  lieutenant ;  and  they  were  next 
attempting  to  arouse  the  people,  when  Stefano 
di  Poggio,  a  peaceable  and  amiable  man,  who  was 
the  only  one  of  his  house  that  had  not  joined  in 
the  conspiracy,  entreated  his  relations  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  offering  to  mediate  between  them  and 
their  signor.  To  this  they  agreed,  and  laid  down 
their  arms,  says  Machiavelli,  with  as  little  prudence 
as  in  taking  them  up.  Castruceio  returning  in 
haste  to  Lucca  with  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers, 
Stefano  di  Poggio  immediately  proceeded  to  inter- 
cede for  his  family,  which  he  did  all  in  good  faith, 
saying,  "  Forgive  them  for  the  sake  of  their  youth, 
my  lord,  as  well  as  for  the  ancient  friendship  be- 
tween you  and  them."  To  which  Castracani  re- 
plied, "  Be  of  good  heart,  Signor  Stefano ;  my 
grief  at  hearing  of  the  rebellion  was  much  less  than 
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is  my  joy  at  finding  it  no  longer  in  existence.  Bid 
your  family  come  to  me  without  fear  of  harm, 
since  I  thank  God  for  giving  me  an  occasion  to 
display  my  clemency  and  liberality."  Stefano, 
hearing  this,  immediately  went  to  tell  his  relatives 
of  his  success,  and  brought  them  to  Castruccio,  re- 
lying firmly  on  his  promise,  but  soon  repented  of 
so  doing;  for  he  himself,  together  with  all  his 
family,  was  by  the  signer's  command  thrown  into 
prison  and  put  to  death.  This  act  of  treachery  was 
followed  by  many  scarcely  less  justifiable;  for, 
under  various  pretences,  Castracani  seized  on  all 
those  from  whose  ambition  he  had  any  cause  for 
fear,  and  imprisoned  them  or  put  them  to  death ; 
moreover,  pulling  down  their  houses,  and  building 
himself  a  strong  fortress  with  the  materials  thereof. 
Castruccio's  next  business  was  to  possess  himself 
of  Pistoia  by  stratagem;  which  so  incensed  the 
Florentines,  that  they  took  the  field  with  40,000 
men.  Castracani  lay  in  wait  for  them  at  a  certain 
pass  called  Serravalle,  near  Pistoia,  which  was 
narrow,  rather  than  steep,  insomuch  that  not  more 
than  twenty  men  could  advance  abreast.  This 
pass  was  overlooked  by  a  grim  old  castle,  strongly 
fortified,  belonging  to  a  German  chieftain  named 
Manfred,  who  was  friendly  to  the  Florentines ;  but 
Castruccio  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  and  took 
possession  of  his  fortress  the  night  before  the  Flo- 
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rentine  army  were  to  attempt  the  pass  of  Serravalle. 
The  next  morning,  the  latter  were  surprised  to  find 
the  narrow  passage  disputed  by  their  enemy ;  those 
who  first  advanced  found  Castracani  in  front,  a  pre- 
cipice on  each  side,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Flo- 
rentine forces  behind,  who,  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on,  were  pressing  forward.  A  general  con- 
fusion was  created,  and  the  Florentines,  unable  to 
perceive  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  the  inferior 
number  of  the  Lucchese,  were  put  to  flight  with 
great  slaughter.  Castruccio  pursued  them  to  the 
very  walls  of  Florence,  in  sight  of  which  he  en- 
camped for  many  days,  dividing  the  spoils  among 
his  men,  and  insultingly  establishing  horse  and 
foot  races. 

The  Florentines  now  applied  for  assistance  to. 
Robert,  King  of  Naples,  who,  for  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  florins  a  year,  agreed  to  send 
them  four  thousand  horse,  under  his  son  Charles. 
Castruccio  was  again  summoned  from  the  field  by 
a  new  conspiracy  in  Pisa,  and  the  Florentines  had 
ample  leisure  to  assemble  their  forces,  which 
amounted  to  thirty  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thousand 
horse.  They  determined  to  assault  Pisa  in  the 
first  place ;  and  took  the  field  in  May,  1328.  Ca- 
struccio exulted  at  beholding  all  the  Guelf  force  of 
Italy  drawn  out  against  him,  believing  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  he  should  make  himself  master 
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of  all  Tuscany.  His  army  consisted  of  twenty 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse ;  and  having 
left  his  adopted  son,  Pagolo  Giunigi,  with  five 
thousand  foot,  in  Pisa,  he  took  up  his  position  at 
Fucecchio,  on  the  river  Arno,  about  half  way 
between  Pisa  and  Florence.  This  was  the  very 
best  position  he  could  have  taken,  as  the  Floren- 
tines would  be  unable  to  proceed  to  Pisa,  unless 
they  either  forced  their  way  through  his  ranks,  or 
crossed  the  Arno,  with  the  enemy  in  their  rear. 
They  decided  on  the  latter  alternative. 

The  Arno  was  in  that  part  fordable,  but  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  shoulders  of  the  infantry  and 
the  saddles  of  the  cavalry.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
the  Florentines  prepared  to  cross  the  river  with 
ten  thousand  foot  and  a  body  of  horse;  and  Ca- 
struccio,  who  had  already  made  up  his  mind  how 
to  act,  assaulted  them  on  the  opposite  bank  with 
five  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse,  before 
they  were  out  of  the  water ;  while  two  thousand  of 
his  infantry  lined  the  bank  above  and  below.  The 
Florentine  foot,  troubled  by  the  assault  and  by  the 
water,  were  unable  to  leave  the  bed  of  the  river; 
and  many  of  the  horses,  whose  riders  endeavoured 
to  force  them  up  the  bank,  fell  back  on  their  mas- 
ters, who  were  smothered  in  the  mud.  The 
Florentine  captains,  beholding  the  confusion  of 
their  men,  led  the  remainder  of  their  forces  higher 
up  the  river,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  better  ford ;  but 
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the  banks  were  everywhere  covered  with  Cas- 
truccio's  troops,  who,  armed  with  light  darts  and 
shields,  uttered  triumphant  cries,  and  wounded 
many  men  and  horses;  the  latter  of  which  taking 
fright,  reared  and  threw  their  riders.  The  noise 
and  tumult  was  immense ;  Castruccio's  men  trying 
to  prevent  those  who  were  in  the  water  from 
coming  out,  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  striving 
to  get  ashore  to  enable  those  who  were  behind 
to  come  to  their  support.  At  length,  Castruccio 
seeing  that  his  men,  as  well  as  the  Florentines, 
were  nearly  exhausted  with  the  struggle,  brought 
up  a  fresh  body  close  behind  them,  and  bidding 
those  who  were  fighting  separate  to  the  right  and 
left,  the  reinforcement  advanced  in  their  place. 
This  manoeuvre  gave  opportunity  for  many  of  the 
Florentines  to  quit  the  water;  but  finding  them- 
selves, exhausted  and  weary  as  they  were,  opposed 
to  fresh  troops,  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  them. 
The  infantry  being  overcome,  Castruccio  next  put 
the  Florentine  cavalry  to  flight,  with  great  glory  to 
himself  and  his  men ;  and  out  of  that  large  army 
not  a  third  escaped  !  Prince  Charles  of  Naples  was 
taken  prisoner,  together  with  many  other  noblemen 
of  eminence.  "  The  plunder  was  great,"  says 
Machiavelli,  "  but  the  slaughter  greatest  of  all, 
since  20,231  Florentines,  and  1570  of  Castruccio's 
troops,  were  left  dead  upon  the  field !" 
But  fortune,  most  envious  of  his  glory  when  it 
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seemed  to  have  attained  its  greatest  brightness,  cut 
short  all  those  designs  which  he  had  long  so  fondly 
nourished,  and  which  nothing  but  death  could  have 
hindered  him  from  executing.  At  the  close  of  this 
eventful  day,  Castruccio,  ready  to  drop  with  heat 
and  fatigue,  checked  his  horse  at  the  gates  of  Fu- 
cecchio,towaitfor  the  return  of  his  victorious  troops, 
that  he  might  praise  and  thank  them  in  person ; 
considering  it  the  business  of  a  true  knight  to  be 
the  first  to  spring  into  his  saddle,  and  the  last  to 
quit  it.  He  was  thus  exposed  to  a  cold  cutting 
wind,  which  blew  from  the  Arno,  and  which, 
though  disregarded  by  him  at  the  time,  was  the 
occasion  of  his  death.  That  very  night  he  was 
assailed  by  a  terrible  fever,  which  no  medicine 
could  assuage ;  and  being  given  over  by  his  phy- 
sicians, he  called  to  his  bedside  Pagolo  Giunigi,  his 
adopted  son,  and  addressed  to  him  a  long  speech, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  if  he  had  known  how 
short  was  to  be  his  career,  he  would  never  have 
commenced  those  ambitious  undertakings  which 
had  only  made  him  a  great  number  of  enemies ; 
but  would  have  remained  content  with  the  so- 
vereignty of  Lucca.  Then,  assembling  the  chief 
citizens  of  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Pistoia,  he  made  them 
take  an  oath  of  obedience  to  Pagolo  Giunigi,  and 
soon  after  expired. 

Castruccio  was  above  the  usual  height,  and  of 
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graceful  figure.  His  hair  inclined  to  red,  as  did 
that  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Henry  of  Navarre ; 
and  he  always  had  it  closely  cut  over  his  brow.  He 
wore  a  helmet  sometimes,  but  a  hat  or  cap  never, 
let  the  weather  be  what  it  would.  Many  are  the 
pointed  and  witty  sayings  recorded  of  him,  few  of 
them  suitable,  however,  to  a  modern  taste.  Among 
the  best,  may  be  given  the  following.  Going  from 
Pisa  to  Leghorn,  by  water,  a  terrible  storm  came 
on,  which  terrified  him  so  much  as  to  awaken  the 
derision  of  one  of  his  companions,  who  boasted  of 
never  being  afraid :  to  which  Castruccio  replied — 
"  No  wonder ;  each  of  us  values  his  soul  at  what  it 
is  worth."  Another  time,  seeing  over  the  door  of 
an  acquaintance  a  Latin  inscription  to  this  effect — 
"  God  keep  this  house  from  evil  P  "  He  must 
never  enter  his  own  house  then  !"  cried  Castruccio. 
Again,  seeing  a  very  little  house  with  a  very  large 
door,  he  exclaimed,  "  Take  care  your  house  does 
not  run  out  through  the  window !""  Such  are  the 
trifles  preserved  of  this  eminent  man,  who  for  a 
short  time  raised  Lucca  from  the  obscurity  into 
which  she  again  sank  at  his  death.  Pagola  Giu- 
nigi  was  unable  to  maintain  his  claim  to  Pisa  and 
Pistoia,  and  with  difficulty  kept  possession  of 
Lucca,  which  remained  under  the  authority  of  his 
house,  however,  till  the  time  of  Pagolo,  his  grand- 
son. 


Ill 

JOANNA  OF  NAPLE& 
A.  D.  1343. 

THE  contest  between  Peter  of  Arragon  and 
Charles  of  Anjou  for  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies- 
was  renewed  between  their  sons.  Frederic  of  Ar- 
ragon was  at  length  so  far  successful  as  to  obtain 
possession  of  Sicily  for  life,  on  condition  of  its  re- 
verting to  Charles  the  Second  of  Anjou,  who,  with 
the  pope's  assistance,  had  already  made  himself 
master  of  Naples. 

Charles  left  the  Neapolitan  crown  to  his  son 
Robert,  who  was  engaged  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  long  reign  in  fruitless  struggles  with  Frederic 
the  Third  for  the  possession  of  Sicily.  Robert  was 
a  wise  and  amiable  monarch,  more  esteemed  for  his 
literary  attainments  and  his  patronage  of  science  and 
the  arts,  than  for  his  military  or  political  skill.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  learned  men  whose  childhood 
has  been  unmarked  by  any  tokens  of  precocity; 
for  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could 
be  brought  to  learn  the  common  rudiments  of 
grammar ;  nor  did  he  show  any  fondness  for  read- 
ing till  his  tutor  placed  JEsop's  Fables  in  his 
hands,  with  which  he  was  so  much  enchanted  that 
he  thenceforth  applied  himself  diligently  to  his 
studies.  His  taste  for  literature  afterwards  became 
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so  decided,  that  he  often  said  "  he  would  rather 
part  with  his  kingdom  than  with  his  books.1'  He 
invited  the  most  eminent  scholars  to  Naples,  and 
bestowed  great  pains  in  forming  a  royal  library. 
Petrarch  was  proud  of  his  friendship,  though  at 
this  distance  of  time  his  own  fame  so  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  king,  that  we  consider  Robert  of  Naples 
as  the  most  fortunate  in  possessing  the  esteem  of 
the  poet. 

Robert  was  so  unhappy  as  to  outlive  his  only 
son,  who  he  had  hoped  would  succeed  him.  At 
the  period  of  this  calamity  he  was  old  and  infirm, 
and  the  fear  that  his  kingdom  would  pass  from  his 
family  imbittered  his  days.  Prince  Charles  had 
left  two  infant  daughters,  Joanna  and  Maria,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  now  heiress  to  the  throne.  Her 
grandfather  therefore  determined  to  betroth  her  to 
Andrew,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Hungary, 
a  boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  that  she  might  not  be 
left  without  relative  and  protectors  in  the  event  of 
his  death.  The  young  prince  travelled  to  Naples, 
escorted  by  several  Hungarian  attendants,  and  his 
aged  nurse,  Isolda,  who  loved  him  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  mother. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  Andrew  was  of  a 
sullen  and  morose  temper,  fond  of  vulgar  amuse- 
ments, careless  of  polite  accomplishments,  and 
rough  and  unpleasing  in  his  manners.  The  aged 
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king  began  to  repent  that  he  had  selected  so  un- 
promising a  helpmate  for  his  grand-daughter,  whose 
character  displayed  early  signs  of  vivacity  and 
talent,  accompanied  with  much  petulance.  Re- 
solving to  exclude  Andrew  from  the  government, 
and  to  bequeath  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  to  Jo- 
anna alone,  he  shortly  before  his  death  made  a  will 
to  that  effect,  and  obliged  all  his  nobles  to  swear 
allegiance  to  their  young  queen. 

Joanna  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  be- 
came Queen  of  Naples,  and  her  husband  only  two 
years  older.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  freed  from 
control  at  so  early  an  age,  she  should  have  given 
full  sway  to  her  passions,  and  plunged  into  all 
the  pleasures  of  a  dissipated  court.  Those  early 
blossoms  of  virtue  which  had  been  regarded  with 
such  fond  hopes  by  her  subjects,  became  choked 
and  overgrown  with  noxious  weeds.  Her  aversion 
from  her  husband  acquired  every  day  new  strength, 
and  her  fear  that  after  his  coronation  he  would, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  Hungarians,  possess  him- 
self of  her  crown,  increased  her  hatred  to  such  a 
degree  that  she  ventured  to  listen  to  the  dark  and 
mysterious  hints  of  Philippa,  her  favourite  maid,  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  effecting  his  death.  The  first 
moment  of  her  listening  to  the  mention  of  this 
design  was  the  last  of  her  expiring  virtue.  The 
scheme,  gradually  contemplated  with  less  horror, 
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was  at  length  executed,  near  Aversa,  whither  the 
king  and  queen  with  their  court  had  gone  for  the 
diversion  of  hunting.  At  night,  when  all  except 
the  conspirators  had  retired  to  rest,  in  a  convent 
without  the  town  walls,  the  unfortunate  Andrew 
was  assassinated  by  his  wife's  colleagues.  His 
cries  reached  the  ears  of  Isolda,  who  rushed  into 
his  bed-room  in  the  greatest  terror,  and  there  found 
only  the  queen,  sitting  by  the  bedside  with  her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands.  Her  broken  answers 
confirmed  the  worst  suspicions  of  the  nurse,  who 
seized  a  light,  and  hurrying  to  the  window,  beheld 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  prince  lying  in  the 
garden  below.  Her  piercing  cries  at  the  discovery 
aroused  the  inhabitants  of  the  convent,  who  soon 
became  aware  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe ;  but  the 
conspirators  had  fled, 

Joanna,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  remorse, 
returned  to  Naples,  where  so  lately  she  had  been 
seen  gay  and  smiling,  where  every  head  had  been 
uncovered  at  her  approach,  and  every  eye  delighted 
to  gaze  on  her.  But  now,  no  loud  huzzas  rent  the 
air ;  on  all  sides  she  encountered  gloomy,  suspicious 
looks,  and  awful  silence.  The  news  of  the  king's 
murder  had  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  Jo- 
anna's connexion  with  the  conspirators  was  not 
doubted.  The  princes  of  the  blood-royal  fortified 
their  palaces  and  assembled  their  vassals  as  if  they 
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considered  their  personal  safety  endangered.  The 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  who  had  married  Joanna's  sister 
Maria,  advised  the  people  to  take  up  arms  against 
one  who  had  proved  herself  unworthy  of  being 
their  sovereign.  Every  thing  wore  the  most 
threatening  aspect. 

Clement  the  Sixth,  considering  himself  called 
on  to  interfere,  sent  orders  to  the  chief  justice  of 
Naples  to  inquire  into  the  murder,  without  respect 
of  persons,  or  regard  of  human  dignities.  He  im- 
mediately arrested  the  queen's  seneschal,  who,  on 
being  put  to  the  torture,  confessed  the  names  of  the 
conspirators.  Upon  this,  the  chief  justice,  followed 
by  all  the  citizens,  carrying  a  flag  on  which  was 
painted  the  murder  of  Andrew,  presented  himself 
before  the  queen's  fortified  palace,  to  demand  that 
the  criminals  should  be  delivered  up  to  justice.  At 
first  Joanna  attempted  to  defend  them,  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  give  them  up ;  and  those  miserable 
and  guilty  persons,  among  whom  was  Philippa, 
received  as  the  reward  of  their  treachery  the  most 
painful  and  disgraceful  deaths.  Though  monarchs 
"  can  do  no  wrong,"  and  their  faults  are  laid  to 
their  evil  counsellors,  Louis,  King  of  Hungary,  did 
not  consider  his  brother's  death  sufficiently  avenged 
by  the  execution  of  the  minor  conspirators,  and 
advanced  towards  Naples  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  inflicting  punishment  on  Joanna  herself.  At  his 
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approach  she  fled  to  Provence,  from  whence  she 
proceeded  as  a  humble  suppliant  to  Avignon, 
where  the  popes  then  resided.  She  was  formally 
tried  for  her  husband's  murder,  and  acquitted  by 
her  judges,  though  not  in  the  minds  of  most  of  her 
countrymen. 

After  living  many  years  in  misery  and  disgrace, 
Joanna  regained  her  kingdom  for  a  short  time,  but 
was  finally  visited  by  severe  though  tardy  justice. 
She  was  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the  pope, 
and  her  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Durazzo, 
seized  her  dominions,  imprisoned  her,  and  finally 
put  her  to  death.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  woman, 
noble,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,  who  might  have 
been  the  delight  of  her  country,  had  she  been  early 
taught  to  restrain  the  violence  of  her  bad  passions. 


COLA  RIENZI. 

A.  D.  1347. 

ROME,  like  the  other  great  cities  of  Italy,  had 
complied  with  the  fashion  of  electing  an  annual 
foreign  magistrate;  possessing  the  same  power  as 
the  podesta,  from  whom  he  only  differed  in  being 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  senator.  A  vigorous 
mind  and  unsparing  hand  Were  indispensable 
qualifications  in  such  an  officer;  who  had  at  once 
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to  control  the  fickle  populace,  and  depress  the 
tyrannical  nobility. 

In  the  time  of  the  famous  senator  Brancaleone, 
1253,  the  Roman  nobles  had  possessed  themselves 
of  the  most  formidable  power.  The  members  of 
each  family  dwelt  in  the  same  street ;  their  palaces 
strongly  fortified,  and  supporting  each  other,  were 
fitted  to  withstand  the  rage  of  the  populace,  and  to 
screen  their  owners  from  the  hand  of  civil  authority. 
Brancaleone,  at  the  head  of  the  citizens,  caused  a 
hundred  and  forty  of  these  strong-holds  to  be 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  some  of  their  pro- 
prietors, who  had  long  escaped  merited  punish- 
ment, to  be  hanged  from  their  own  battlements. 
By  such  an  example  of  dauntless  justice,  Bran- 
caleone obtained  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  the 
hatred  of  the  nobles,  who  caused  him  to  be  de- 
posed and  imprisoned.  The  Romans,  exposed  to 
their  former  disorders,  repented  their  undutiful 
conduct,  and  recalled  him  to  his  senatorial  office, 
which  he  thenceforth  exercised  with  equal  justice 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  removal  of  the  papal  residence,  first  to 
Lyons,  and  then  to  Avignon,  favoured  the  am- 
bitious and  oppressive  schemes  of  the  Roman  no- 
bility. No  second  Brancaleone  arose  to  check 
their  unbounded  licence;  and,  relieved  from  the 
presence  of  the  popes,  they  committed  the  most 
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daring  crimes  with  impunity.  In  their  furious 
private  wars  and  sieges,  they  destroyed  the  finest 
monuments  of  antiquity ;  their  quarrels  occasioned 
perpetual  clamour  and  bloodshed;  and  the  poor 
were  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tyranny. 

These  times  brought  forth  an  extraordinary  man, 
destined  to  effect  a  remarkable  but  short-lived 
change  in  the  state  of  affairs.  Cola,  or  Nicccla 
Rienzi,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper,  in  an  obscure 
quarter  of  Rome.  Though  born  in  such  a  humble 
sphere,  he  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
was  fired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  records  of  Rome's 
ancient  glory.  "  From  his  youth,"  says  an  old 
writer*,  "he  was  nourished  with  the  milk  of  elo- 
quence; he  was  a  good  grammarian,  a  better 
rhetorician,  an  excellent  writer.  Ah  !  how  much 
and  how  rapidly  he  read  !  He  made  great  use  of 
Titus  Livius,  Seneca,  Tully,  and  Valerius  Maximus. 
Great  delight  he  took  in  relating  the  magnificence 
of  Julius  Caesar.  Every  day  he  meditated  among 
the  marble  intaglios  which  lie  around  Rome.  None 
like  him  could  decipher  the  ancient  epitaphs.  He 
could  turn  all  ancient  writings  into  modern  lan- 
guage; he  could  justly  interpret  the  meaning  of 
different  marbles.  Oh !  how  often  he  would  ex- 
claim— '  Where  are  now  those  virtuous  Romans  ? 

*  Tommaso  Fortifiocca,  translated  from  Gibbon's  notes. 
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where  now  their  admirable  justice?  Oh!  that  I 
had  been  born  in  those  happy  times  P" 

Such  were  the  employments  and  sentiments  of 
young  Cola  Rienzi.  When  he  compared  the 
former  with  the  present  state  of  Rome,  he  was 
overcome  with  grief,  and  eagerly  awaited  some  op- 
portunity of  arousing  his  fellow-citizens  to  a  sense 
of  their  wrongs. 

Rienzi's  learning  and  talent  must  have  gained 
him  a  higher  footing  in  society  than  he  was  entitled 
to  by  his  birth,  since  on  an  embassy  being  sent  to 
the  pope  at  Avignon,  he  was  chosen  to  be  one  of 
its  members.  This  was  Cola's  first  public  employ- 
ment, and  he  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  acquire  the  favour  of  Clement  the  Sixth,  who 
created  him  an  apostolic  notary.  It  was  also  at 
Avignon  that  Rienzi  was  so  fortunate  as  to  form 
an  acquaintance,  which  ripened  into  friendship, 
with  Petrarch. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Rienzi's  mind  continued 
to  be  solely  occupied  in  contriving  means  to  free 
the  citizens  from  the  oppression  of  the  nobility ; 
and,  if  possible,  to  restore  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
republic.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  with  a  probity  which  added  to  his  reputation, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  boldly  haranguing 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  their  oppression,  and 
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the  former  splendour  of  Rome.  To  increase  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  he  exposed  to  view  alle- 
gorical paintings  in  places  of  public  resort;  and 
when  crowds  assembled  round  them  to  wonder  at 
their  hidden  meaning,  Rienzi,  in  a  commanding 
voice,  called  their  attention  to  himself,  and  entered 
into  an  explanation  of  the  allegories,  exposing  with 
much  vehemence  the  arrogance  and  injustice  of  the 
nobles,  and  condemning  the  degeneracy  of  a  once 
famous  people,  who  could  tamely  endure  their  in- 
solence. Such  popular  eloquence  soon  inflamed 
the  minds  of  the  lower  orders.  They  flocked  to 
him  in  immense  numbers,  and  loudly  called  on  him 
to  assume  the  ancient  and  honoured  name  of  tri- 
bune of  the  people. 

It  appears  wonderful  that  the  nobility  should 
have  quietly  looked  on,  while  a  revolutionary  en- 
thusiast was  thus  spiriting  the  populace  to  destroy 
their  very  name.  Yet  they  witnessed  his  pro- 
ceedings with  supine  indifference,  and  heard  him 
mentioned  with  only  a  smile  of  contempt.  The 
two  most  powerful  houses  in  Rome  were  the  Co- 
lonna  and  Ursirii,  who  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  had  been  at  constant  enmity,  and  only  united 
in  trampling  on  the  rights  of  the  people  and  de- 
spising the  power  of  Rienzi.  The  Colonna  even 
encouraged  him  to  frequent  their  palace,  and 
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amused  themselves  with  his  threats  and  predictions, 
as  with  the  useless  passion  of  a  child,  or  the  idle 
ravings  of  a  madman. 

At  length  Rienzi  perceived  the  moment  to  have 
arrived  for  more  decided  measures  than  mere  ef- 
fusions of  noisy  eloquence.    He  affixed  a  summons 
to  the  door  of  St.  George's  church,  calling  a  hun- 
dred citizens  to  assemble  at  midnight  on   Mount 
Aventine.     At  the  hour  of  meeting  he  appeared 
among  them ;  and  having,  with  more  than  usual 
energy,  descanted  on  the  crimes  of  the  nobles,  and 
their  blind  security,  the  wrongs,  and  the  formidable 
power  of  the  people,  he  proceeded  to  impose  an 
oath  of  secrecy  and  mutual  assistance  on  his  hearers; 
and    then    caused    a    proclamation    to    be    made 
throughout  the  city  by  sound  of  trumpet,  calling 
on  the  whole  body  of  citizens  to  assemble,  unarmed, 
on  the  following  day,  before  the  church  of  St.  An- 
gelo,  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  good  estate. 
The  night  was  passed  in  fervent  prayer,  and  in  the 
morning  Rienzi  issued  forth,  bareheaded,  but  in 
complete  armour,  attended  by  his  hundred  sworn 
followers.     He  had  persuaded  the  pope's  vicar  to 
accompany  him,  and  thus  gave  his  proceedings  the 
apparent  sanction  of  the  church.    He  was  followed 
to  the  appointed  place  by  immense  crowds  of  the 
citizens,  who  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts,  while 
the  nobles,  beginning  to  awake  from  their  dream, 
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looked  on  in  silent  consternation.  Having  arrived 
at  the  capitol,  Rienzi  ascended  a  lofty  balcony,  and 
harangued  the  people,  inveighing  against  the  times, 
which  called  for  a  thorough  reformation,  and  ex- 
plaining his  intended  amendments,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  acclamations. 

Rienzi  had  prudently  seized  on  the  moment 
when  Stephen  Colonna,  the  most  formidable  of  the 
nobility,  was  absent  from  Rome.  The  news  of  his 
proceedings  was,  however,  spedily  conveyed  to  that 
nobleman,  who  immediately  hastened  from  the 
country,  though  affecting  to  despise  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  contemptuously  saying,  "  he  would  throw 
that  madman  (Rienzi)  out  of  window  at  his  leisure.11 
Tliis  speech  being  repeated  from  one  to  another, 
the  populace,  regarding  him  as  their  common 
enemy,  rang  the  alarm-bell  of  the  city,  and  the 
rapid  mustering  of  the  armed  citizens  caused  the 
whole  Colonna  family  to  fly  precipitately  to  their 
country  seats.  Rienzi  immediately  issued  a  per- 
emptory order  to  all  the  nobility  to  quit  the  capital, 
and  so  unquestionable  was  now  his  power,  that  they 
were  forced  to  obey. 

Relieved  from  their  hated  presence,  the  citizens 
began  to  respire  the  free  air  around  them,  with  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  have  been  long  forced  to 
check  their  breath,  and  Rienzi  lost  no  time  in  esta- 
blishing such  laws  as  appeared  most  beneficial  to 
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what  he  termed  "  the  good  estate."  These  may 
be  found  at  full  length  in  Gibbon,  but  would  here 
occupy  too  much  space.  Having  restored  the  forces 
and  finances  of  the  republic,  he  permitted  those  of 
the  nobility  to  return  to  Rome  who  consented  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government. 
Never  was  a  more  complete  change  known  than 
that  which  Rienzi  had  thus  speedily  effected.  "  A 
den  of  robbers  was  converted  into  the  discipline  of 
a  camp  or  convent;"  the  tribune  was  "patient  to 
hear,  swift  to  redress,  inexorable  to  punish  :  he  was 
accessible  to  the  poor  and  the  stranger ;  nor  could 
birth  or  dignity  protect  the  offender."  A  mule, 
laden  with  a  jar  of  oil,  having  been  stolen  on  the 
public  road,  Count  Ursini,  who  was  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  highways,  was  forced  to  make 
good  the  loss,  and  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  the 
neglect  of  his  trust.  Martin  Ursini  was  publicly 
executed  for  pillaging  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  His 
family  were  indignant  at  the  disgraceful  death  thus 
inflicted  on  one  of  their  house,  yet  Rienzi  might 
have  silenced  them  in  the  words  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  to  Soccini,  "  The  shame  is  not  in  the 
punishment,  but  in  the  crime."  Such  examples  of 
unsparing  justice  awed  the  nobles  from  the  flagrant 
enormities  in  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
indulge.  Many,  too  hardened  in  crime  to  begin  a 
new  course,  fled  from  Rome  to  pursue  their  guilty 
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practices  elsewhere;  "the  woods,"  we  are  told, 
"began  to  rejoice  that  they  were  no  longer  in- 
fested with  robbers ;  the  oxen  began  to  plough,  the 
pilgrims  proceeded  in  safety  to  their  shrines,  the 
roads  and  inns  were  crowded  with  travellers;  trade, 
plenty,  and  good  faith,  were  restored  in  the  markets, 
and  a  purse  of  gold  might  have  been  exposed  on 
the  highway  without  danger." 

Rienzi,  flattered  by  his  brilliant  success,  began 
to  indulge  hopes  of  extending  this  happy  state  of 
things  over  the  whole  of  Italy ;  and  despatched 
letters  to  the  several  states.  He  received  the  most 
friendly  and  respectful  answers ;  and  Lewis,  King 
of  Hungary,  appealed  to  him  as  umpire  in  his 
struggle  with  Joanna  of  Naples.  Petrarch,  whose 
dreams  of  Roman  glory  equalled  those  of  Rienzi, 
wrote  to  him  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  applaud- 
ing his  conduct  and  encouraging  him  to  proceed  as 
he  had  begun 

Alas !  Rienzi's  sun  was  doomed  to  set  more 
rapidly  than  it  had  risen.  His  mind,  strong 
enough  to  wrestle  with  opposition  and  danger, 
could  not  stand  against  the  insidious  effects  of  pros- 
perity. Dazzled,  blinded,  maddened  by  his  un- 
looked-for triumph,  he  began  to  assume  the  airs 
and  decorations  of  an  actual  monarch.  He  af- 
fronted the  pope,  inflamed  the  hatred  of  the  no- 
bility, and,  worst  of  all,  wearied  and  disgusted  the 
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people  by  the  restraints  of  his  government.  In  the 
first  fervour  of  their  enthusiasm,  they  could  submit 
to  unaccustomed  rigour,  when  exercised  with 
equality  upon  all ;  but  when  the  novelty  had  worn 
off,  they  loathed  the  shackles  which  they  had  fastened 
on  themselves,  but  of  which  their  tribune  kept  the 
key.  Rienzi,  deeply  moved  by  their  refusal  of 
allegiance,  offered  to  lay  down  his  authority.  They 
accepted  his  abdication,  and  the  fallen  tribune 
privately  quitted  Rome,  which  soon  relapsed  into 
its  former  confusion  and  wretchedness. 

Rienzi  wandered  from  place  to  place,  poor  and 
despised,  and  was  at  length  treacherously  betrayed 
into  the  hands  of  the  pope,  who  threw  him  into 
prison.  After  many  years,  he  was  released  from 
his  confinement,  and  sent  to  Rome  with  the  title 
of  senator,  to  oppose  one  Baroncelli,  who  had 
usurped  the  government.  The  fickle  populace  now 
welcomed  with  joy  the  citizen  they  had  formerly 
dismissed  in  disgrace.  But  Rienzi  was  no  longer 
the  same  man.  Age,  solitary  confinement,  and  a 
bitter  sense  of  the  uncertain  breath  of  popular 
favour,  had  quenched  his  noble  fire.  The  bold  and 
vehement  republican  had  become  the  feeble  un- 
resisting minister  of  papal  authority.  The  people 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  no  longer  able  or 
willing  to  assert  their  supremacy  over  the  pope  and 
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nobility,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  their  rage  in  a 
popular  tumult. 

In  spite  of  bis  being  charged  by  certain  angry 
writers  with  "fanaticism"  and  "artifice,"  \ve  can 
scarcely  help  exclaiming — "  Oh,  what  a  noble  mind 
was  here  overthrown  !"  His  visions  of  human  per- 
fection were  those  of  a  generous  but  inexperienced 
enthusiast,  and  were  destroyed  by  his  own  weakness, 
and  that  of  the  populace ;  but  he  gave  a  wholesome 
lesson  to  haughty  nobility,  and  effected  a  reforma- 
tion iu  the  administration  of  justice  as  brilliant  as 
it  was  transient. 


THE  GREAT  PESTILENCE. 

A.  D.  1348. 

AWFUL  dispensations  of  Providence  generally 
have  the  effect  of  stilling  the  voice  of  petty  feuds 
and  contentions  :  thus,  the  disturbances  which  pre- 
vailed in  almost  every  city  of  Italy,  had  a  temporary 
cessation  during  the  great  plague  of  1348. 

In  the  autumn  of  1345,  rain  fell  so  abundantly 
and  constantly,  that  the  seed  rotted  in  the  ground, 
and  the  following  harvest  did  not  yield  a  sixth  part 
of  the  usual  produce.  The  apprehended  scarcity 
began  to  be  the  universal  topic  of  conversation,  and 
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in  the  succeeding  winter  and  spring  a  dreadful 
famine  raged  throughout  Italy  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  No  fewer  than  ninety  thousand 
persons,  in  Florence  alone,  depended  on  the  state 
for  their  daily  bread.  The  necessities  of  the  poor 
were  met  by  the  generosity  of  the  rich,  who 
lavished  their  fortunes  in  procuring  corn  from 
other  countries  for  their  support ;  but  even  in  Flo- 
rence, where  no  stranger  was  willingly  turned  from 
the  gates,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 
most  pressing  wants  of  the  poor  could  be  supplied ; 
and  in  less  generous,  less  wealthy,  or  less  provident 
cities,  the  misery  of  the  starving  population  was  of 
course  much  greater. 

Many,  unable  to  obtain  bread,  wandered  through 
the  fields  and  woods,  and  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
their  appetites  with  unwholesome  roots  and  berries. 
The  disorders  occasioned  by  this  improper  and 
scanty  food,  led  the  way  for  the  dreadful  pestilence 
which  often  succeeds  a  general  famine.  The  plague 
spread  with  the  rapidity  of  wildfire  from  one  place 
to  another ;  few  could  escape  the  infection,  and 
three-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  were  com- 
puted to  have  fallen  its  victims.  In  many  instances 
whole  families  were  swept  off;  in  others,  the  sick 
were  cruelly  deserted  by  those  who  hoped  to  escape 
infection.  Parents  and  children,  husbands  and 
wives,  forgot  the  duties  of  affection  in  one  common 
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eagerness  for  self-preservation.  No  doubt  there 
were  also  occasional  instances  of  sublime  self  de- 
votion, of  children  who  chose  to  hang  over  the 
hopeless  couch  of  expiring  parents,  of  mothers  who 
preferred  inhaling  death  from  the  breath  of  their 
children  to  the  sin  of  abandoning  them  in  their 
greatest  need ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  cases  gene- 
rally escape  the  eye  of  the  historian.  The  dead 
were  so  numerous  that  it  was  impossible  to  perform 
the  burial  service  over  each,  and  they  were  hud- 
dled into  hastily  dug  graves,  with  a  prayer  mut- 
tered over  them  by  some  pale  mourner  who  was 
soon  to  be  placed  at  their  side.  It  is  even  hinted 
that  some  were  buried  in  whom  life  was  not  ex- 
tinct*. There  was  a  stop  to  all  business;  no  la- 
bourer followed  the  plough,  or  carried  the  harvest ; 
no  merchant  could  export  his  infected  commodities. 
Men  were  divided  between  the  deepest  sense  of 
awe  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  the 
wildest  excesses  of  frantic  revelry.  An  opinion 
was  held  by  many  that  melancholy  prepared  the 
body  for  infection,  which  induced  them  to  plunge 
into  every  kind  of  gaiety,  thus  terribly  unfitting 

*  ft  Non  avendo  forse  allora  legge,  ma  stabilita  di  poi,  che 
i  morti  si  tenessero  come  oggi,  sopra  terra  ventiquattr'  ora." 
Having  then,  perhaps,  no  law,  as  now,  that  the  dead  should 
be  kept  above  ground  twenty-four  hours.  La  Viva  Sepolta, 
di  Manni. 
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themselves  either  to  meet  the  general  fate,  or  to 
feel  the  humble  thankfulness  of  survivors,  when  "  a 
thousand  had  fallen  by  their  side,  and  ten  thousand 
at  their  right  hand." 

At  length  the  pestilence,  as  a  giant  weary  of 
slaying,  gradually  abated  its  ravages :  by  slow  de- 
grees families  returned  from  the  country  to  their 
deserted  homes,  shops  were  opened,  trade  recom- 
menced, and  Italy  was  once  more  the  scene  of 
blooming  health  and  active  industry. 


FLORENCE. 

FROM  A.  D.   1250  TO   1351. 

ABOUT  the  year  1250,  Florence  was  divided 
into  six  wards,  each  of  which  annually  chose  two 
citizens,  making  in  all  twelve,  to  act  for  a  year  as 
chief  magistrates,  and  called  by  the  name  of  an- 
cients. They  had  also  two  foreign  governors,  one 
civil  and  one  military;  namely,  a  podesta  and  a 
captain  of  the  people.  And  because  every  state, 
in  order  to  be  permanent,  must  be  kept  in  a 
condition  of  defence,  the*  citizens  were  classed 
under  twenty  banners,  and  the  country-people 
under  seventy-six ;  each  man  being  bound  to  ap- 
pear armed  under  his  banner  at  the  summons  of 
the  captain  and  ancients.  To  give  majesty  to 
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their  army,  a  carrocio,  supporting  a  crucifix,  and 
drawn  by  two  oxen,  always  accompanied  them  into 
the  field.  Moreover,  to  add  to  the  magnificence  of 
their  undertakings,  they  had  a  great  bell,  called 
Martinella,  which  always  rang  for  a  month  before 
they  commenced  any  military  expedition,  that  the 
enemy,  hearing  it,  might  prepare  to  act  on  the  de- 
fensive;— such  greatness  of  mind  then  prevailed*! 

With  these  civil  and  military  institutions  did  the 
Florentines  lay  the  foundation  of  their  greatness. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  in  how  short  a 
time  they  acquired  astonishing  authority  and 
grandeur.  Not  only  did  their  city  become  the 
first  in  Tuscany,  but  one  of  the  most  considerable 
in  Italy ;  and  it  would  have  risen  to  an  incredible 
height,  had  it  not  been  convulsed  by  internal  fac- 
tions. The  ancients  were  superseded  by  twelve 
magistrates,  elected  every  two  months,  called  Buon- 
omini  or  Good  Men,  who  in  their  turn  gave 
place  to  priors,  and  the  lower  orders  were  divided 
according  to  their  trades  or  arts. 

That  spirit  of  resistance  which  kept  Florence  in 
a  constant  ferment,  between  the  contending  parties 
of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins,  assumed  a  character 
of  grandeur  when  directed  against  foreign  op- 
pression. It  is  only  while  acting  on  the  defensive 

*  Machiavelli:  Istor.  Fior. 
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that  we  can  be  sure  that  warfare  is  justifiable ; — 
the  result  of  the  deepest  reasonings  here  coincides 
with  the  first  untaught  impulse  of  the  heart.  How 
morally  beautiful  is  the  description  of  the  re- 
builders  of  Jerusalem — labouring  with  one  hand 
and  carrying  a  weapon  in  the  other  !  With  some- 
thing of  the  same  interest  do  we  read  of  the  un- 
military  but  courageous  Florentines  resisting, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  aggressions  of 
the  house  of  Visconti. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Giovanni  Visconti, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  having  acquired  the  lordship 
of  that  city  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  pur- 
chased the  signory  of  Bologna,  turned  his  baleful 
eyes  on  Florence.  The  citizens  of  that  state,  who 
attentively  watched  his  motions,  with  some  trepida- 
tion, beheld  him  flattering  and  bribing  the  chief 
cities  of  Tuscany  into  alliance.  Pisa,  Sienna, 
Perugia,  and  Arezzo,  were  all  his  active  or  passive 
friends ;  and  to  balance  against  this  strong  confe- 
deracy, Florence  could  only  depend  on  Prato  and 
Pistoia,  two  insignificant  states,  more  likely  to 
require  than  to  yield  support.  The  odds  were 
fearful,  and  it  appeared  almost  certain  that  their 
scale  must  mount  to  the  beam. 

The  treacherous  Visconti  affected  to  wish  for 
nothing  more  than  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
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Florentines,  and  repeated  this  so  often  that  they 
were  at  last  beginning  to  believe  him ;  when,  the 
chosen  moment  for  his  enterprise  having  arrived, 
he  suddenly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Pistoia.  The  Florentines  had 
been  unprepared  for  this  breach  of  faith;  they 
succeeded,  however,  in  throwing  a  small  body  of 
volunteers  into  the  town,  to  assist  the  inhabitants 
in  its  defence.  Visconti  having  now  taken  the 
field  in  earnest,  his  Ghibelin  allies  poured  from  all 
quarters  to  his  assistance  with  long  trains  of  armed 
vassals,  and  he  soon  found  himself  master  of  seven 
thousand  horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  who  ravaged 
the  country  even  to  the  gates  of  Florence. 
The  fall  of  Pistoia  seemed  inevitable.  The 
citizens,  as  they  stood  on  their  battlements,  could 
hourly  behold  the  glittering  pennant  of  some 
new  chief  waving  in  the  breeze,  amidst  a  crowd  of 
retainers,  both  horse  and  foot,  hastening  to  the 
assistance  of  Visconti;  while  towards  Florence 
they  looked  with  eyes  as  anxious  as  those  of 
"  sister  Anne"  in  the  nursery-tale,  vainly  watch- 
ing for  a  cloud  of  dust  to  betoken  approaching  aid. 
Prior  to  this  time,  a  new  system  of  hostilities  had 
arisen  in  Italy.  The  feudal  service  of  the  people 
was  no  longer  exacted  by  their  magistrates  and 
nobility,  but  they  were  allowed  to  pursue  their 
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agricultural  labours;  while  bands  of  hired  soldiery 
were  employed  by  opposing  parties  to  decide  their 
quarrels. 

When  the  German  princes  who  had  engaged  in 
the  Italian  wars  retired  to  their  own  dominions, 
they  paid  off  large  bodies  of  horse  soldiers,  who, 
being  unfit  for  any  domestic  employment,  offered 
their  services  to  the  warring  states  of  Italy.  The 
imprudent  Italians  accepted  their  assistance,  and 
paid  them  liberally,  little  thinking  that  they  were 
fostering  the  establishment  of  new  enemies  worse 
than  the  old.  These  free  bands  were  under  the 
command  of  their  own  captains,  who  acquired  the 
name  of  Condottieri  or  Conductors.  One  of  these 
condottieri  might  be  engaged  by  Florence,  and 
another  by  Pisa;  and  the  inhabitants  of  both 
cities,  contented  with  paying  these  hired  troops, 
would  leave  them  to  fight  out  their  quarrel ;  while 
the  free  bands,  who  had  no  dispute  between  them- 
selves, and  had  even  formerly  fought  side  by  side 
as  good  friends,  cared  little  to  put  out  their  strength 
against  each  other :  "  a  battle  was  little  more  than 
a  mockery,  and  the  slain,  as  on  an  opera-stage, 
were  up  and  fighting  to-morrow*."  At  the  slightest 
disgust,  they  were  ready  to  go  over  to  the  opposite 
side;  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  engagement 

•  Rogers's  Italy. 
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they  frequently  turned  their  arms  against  their 
employers,  and  fell  on  their  defenceless  villages. 
The  peasantry,  terrified  at  their  approach,  fled 
from  the  open  country,  and  surrounded  their 
villages  with  strong  fortifications,  so  that  every 
petty  hamlet  presented  the  bristling  exterior  of  an 
important  town. 

The  Florentines  had  no  army  on  foot  to  oppose 
the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  scarcely  any  con- 
dottieri  in  pay ;  but  they  were  brave  and  resolute 
to  resist  their  oppressor  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  The  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  little 
fortified  villages  prepared  to  hold  out  against  his 
forces  with  as  much  obstinacy  and  heroism  as  if 
each  insignificant  cluster  of  cottages  had  been  an 
important  city.  The  Milanese  army,  thus  scattered 
and  held  at  bay  by  every  petty  castle  and  hamlet, 
was  unable  to  make  any  progress. 

Viscoiiti,  irritated  at  this  delay,  raised  the  siege 
of  Pistoia,  and  surrounded  the  little  town  of  Scar- 
peria.  Here  was  again  found  the  advantage  which 
the  besieged  had  over  the  besiegers.  Gunpowder 
was  as  yet  little  used ;  the  heavily  armed  cavalry, 
on  which  the  Italians  placed  their  greatest  reliance 
in  the  field,  was  unfitted  for  scaling  fortifications ; 
and  the  walls  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  battering 
engines.  Famine,  however,  was  a  formidable 
enemy  in  a  closely  invested  and  scantily  stocked 
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city ;  but  the  garrison  of  Scarperia,  consisting  of 
only  five  hundred  Florentines,  was  as  yet  well  pro- 
vided, and  laughed  to  scorn  the  whole  force  of 
Viscontrs  army.  Meanwhile,  the  Florentines  were 
destroying  all  the  provisions  which,  they  could  not 
secure  for  themselves,  intercepting  the  enemy's 
supplies,  and  endeavouring  to  engage  some  power- 
ful condottieri.  But  such  was  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  their  situation,  and  the  terror  in- 
spired by  Visconti,  that  no  leader  of  any  reputation 
would  engage  himself  to  them,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  depend  on  their  own  resources. 

It  began  to  be  feared  that  Scarperia,  exhausted 
by  a  long  siege,  must  at  length  be  forced  to  sur- 
render. At  this  crisis  a  party  of  brave  young  men, 
headed  by  Medici,  an  ancestor  of  the  afterwards 
celebrated  family  of  that  name,  resolved  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  besieged  town.  They  chose 
night  for  the  time  of  their  dangerous  undertaking, 
and  proceeded  so  boldly  and  cautiously,  that  they 
stole  through  Visconti's  camp  unperceived,  and 
obtained  entrance  into  the  city.  The  besieged 
welcomed  them  with  tears  of  joy,  and  acquired 
renewed  confidence  from  the  seasonable  relief. 

From  this  time,  all  the  archbishop's  efforts  were 
unsuccessful.  In  vain  he  caused  battering-rams 
and  wooden  towers  to  be  constructed ;  in  vain  were 
immense  stones  and  fragments  of  rock  hurled  into 
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the  city.  His  engines  were  burnt  by  the  Flo- 
rentines, his  soldiers  repulsed  from  the  walls  with 
dreadful  slaughter ;  and,  after  wasting  two  months 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  conquer  this  small  and 
resolutely  defended  town,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  it  in  mortification  and  disgrace. 

Scarperia,  so  unimportant  in  itself,  but  manned 
with  such  heroic  defenders,  reminds  us  of  the  fairy 
tale  in  which  the  dervish  transported  his  soul  into 
the  lifeless  and  insignificant  body  of  a  bird ;  so  vast 
a  difference  does  there  appear  between  its  diminu- 
tive frame  and  the  spirit  it  encompassed ! 

The  Florentines  had  by  this  time  succeeded  in 
mustering  a  considerable  army;  and  in  the  cam- 
paign which  followed  they  so  completely  humbled 
the  haughty  lord  of  Milan,  that  he  was  reduced  to 
sue  for  peace. 

Thus  the  Florentines  triumphantly  rode  out  the 
storm;  and  it  is  not  a  little  to  their  credit  that, 
when  all  the  cities  of  Lombardy  afterwards  united 
against  Milan,  and  they  might  have  taken  ample 
revenge  on  their  former  adversary,  they  honourably 
refused  to  break  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  they 
had  concluded  with  Viscond. 
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A.  D.  1356. 

"  THOSE  who  expect  in  a  free  state,"  says  Mon- 
tesquieu, "  to  see  the  people  undaunted  in  war  and 
pusillanimous  in  peace  are  desirous  of  impos- 
sibilities; and  it  may  be  advanced  as  a  general 
rule,  that  whenever  a  perfect  calm  is  visible  in 
a  state  that  calls  itself  a  republic,  the  spirit  of 
liberty  no  longer  exists."" 

Certainly  this  rule  applied  literally  to  Florence, 
who,  till  she  sunk  into  the  hands  of  princes,  was 
alternately  at  war  with  neighbouring  states,  and 
disturbed  with  internal  dissensions.  And  yet  it 
was  better  to  be  a  citizen  of  Florence  than  a  sub- 
ject of  Visconti;  for  if  a  temper  subject  to  hasty 
ebullitions  is  better  than  one  which  by  blows  and 
hard  usage  has  been  silenced  into  moody  sullen- 
ness,  a  republic  is  better  than  an  absolute  sove- 
reignty; but  if  a  temper  under  the  control  of 
reason  and  principle  is  better  than  one  unaccus- 
tomed to  restrain  its  hasty  ebullitions,  so  is  a 
limited  monarchy  superior  to  a  republic. 

Florence  had  scarcely  taken  breath  after  her 
successful  struggle  with  Visconti,  when  she  be- 
came involved  in  a  contest  with  Pisa.  The 
Ghibelins  of  the  latter  city  had  resolved  to  provoke 
the  Florentines,  who  were  chiefly  Guelfs ;  and  for 
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that  purpose,  seized  on  one  of  their  castles.  The 
Florentines  were  sufficiently  on  their  guard  to 
take  no  notice  of  this  petty  insult,  whereon  the 
Pisans,  increasing  in  insolence,  imposed  a  duty 
on  all  the  Florentine  ships  which  entered  their 
harbour,  contrary  to  the  terms  of  an  ancient  treaty. 
In  this  extremity,  the  Florentines  proceeded  with 
much  good  temper,  and  instead  of  declaring  war 
with  Pisa,  merely  sent  their  ships  to  another  har- 
bour. The  aggressors  were  now  justly  punished; 
for  the  commerce  of  Florence  had  been  so  productive 
to  them,  that  when  her  vessels  sought  another  port,- 
all  their  business  was  at  a  stand.  The  mechanics 
and  lower  citizens,  thus  thrown  out  of  employ, 
became  very  clamorous  at  the  conduct  of  their 
magistracy,  who  were  at  length  forced  to  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  Florentines  by  offering  to  take  off 
their  unjust  duty.  But  the  Florentines,  whose 
spirit  was  now  aroused,  rejected  the  offered  con- 
ciliation ;  and  the  Pisans,  in  their  anger,  fitted  out 
some  armed  gallies  and  endeavoured  to  force  the 
Florentine  vessels  to  unload  in  their  harbour.  Their 
opponents,  determined  not  to  be  overmatched, 
brought  their  merchandize  overland  from  Venice, 
from  Avignon,  and  even  from  Flanders.  They 
also  hired  vessels  of  war  from  different  sea-ports, 
and  attacked  Pisa  on  her  own  vantage-ground,  the 
waves. 
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In  old,  almost  forgotten  times,  the  Florentines 
had  generously  defended  Pisa  from  her  enemies, 
when  nearly  all  her  citizens  were  absent  on  another 
expedition,  and  the  city  was  open  and  defenceless. 
In  gratitude  for  this  proof  of  active  friendship  the 
Pisans  had  caused  to  be  erected  in  Florence  some 
beautiful  pillars,  as  lasting  memorials  of  the  event. 
But  now,  when  "  all  the  friendship  that  these  two 
had  shared"  was  cancelled,  the  Florentines  carried 
off  the  chains  which  defended  the  entrance  of  the 
Pisan  port,  and  hung  them  up  on  the  columns,  as 
if  in  reproach  of  their  short-lived  gratitude ;  and 
the  fragments  of  them  may  there  be  seen  to  this 
day. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  contest 
that  an  English  condottiere,  Sir  John  Havvkwood, 
entered  Italy  with  his  free  company:  and  being 
engaged  by  the  Pisans,  the  sturdy  Britons  put 
the  Italians  to  shame  by  their  dauntless  bravery, 
and  excited  them  by  their  example  to  more 
vigorous  exertions.  The  Pisans  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Florence,  and  provoked  their  enemies 
by  a  thousand  petty  insults,  unworthy  of  generous 
rivals;  such  as  hurling  dead  dogs  and  cats  into 
their  besieged  towns,  distributing  prizes  for  horse 
races  beneath  their  walls,  and  hanging  three  asses 
on  a  gallows  before  their  city  gates,  labelled  with 
the  names  of  three  of  the  most  honourable  and 
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esteemed  Florentine  citizens.  The  Florentines 
descended  from  their  dignity  by  returning  these 
insults  in  kind. 

At  length  the  plague  broke  out  in  Tuscany,  and 
swept  off  immense  numbers  of  either  party.  The 
Pisans,  finding  themselves  generally  worsted  in 
the  contest  which  they  had  entirely  brought  on 
themselves,  were  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  and  en- 
gaged to  pay  Florence  a  hundred  thousand  florins 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  never  more  to 
enforce  the  unjust  duty  on  her  trading  vessels. 

Those  have  much  to  account  for  \v\\o  Jirst  sunder 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  the  habitual  restraints 
imposed  by  affection;  and  it  is  hardly  unjust  to 
say  that  the  Pisans,  by  wantonly  occasioning  this 
rupture  with  Florence,  were  the  awakeners  of 
those  unkindly  and  jealous  sentiments  which  finally 
led  to  the  extinction  of  their  liberty. 

Peace  once  more  existed  between  the  rival 
states ;  but  Pisa,  relieved  from  foreign  hostility, 
fell  a  prey  to  domestic  tyranny,  and  yielded  her 
signiory  to  Giovanni  Agnello,  originally  one  of 
her  obscurest  citizens. 
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FALIERO'S  CONSPIRACY. 
A.  D.  1354. 

IN  the  early  times  of  Venice,  the  government 
possessed  by  the  doge,  unfettered  by  the 
interference  of  counsels,  though  he  sometimes 
voluntarily  solicited  the  advice  of  the  chief  citizens. 
There  were  also,  on  remarkable  emergencies, 
general  assemblies  of  the  people.  But  the  de- 
fects of  such  a  government  were  perceived,  and  a 
Grand  Council  established,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and  eighty 
members,  all  men  of  high  birth. 

The  grand  council  soon  proceeded  to  limit  the 
prerogatives  of  the  doge,  and  appointed  a  second 
council,  of  forty,  to  administer  criminal  justice. 
A  council  of  sixty  assisted  the  doge  in  all  domestic 
and  foreign  business;  and  the  famous  council  often 
exercised  supreme  power  over  the  other  councils, 
and  privately  investigated  and  punished  all  state 
crimes.  The  doge  was  bound  to  have  no  private 
correspondence  with  foreign  states,  to  acquire  no 
property  beyond  the  Venetian  dominions,  to  in- 
terfere in  no  judicial  process,  and  to  permit  no 
citizen  to  use  tokens  of  subjection  in  saluting  him. 
Thus  stripped  of  power,  it  might  truly  be  said, 

"  Doges  had  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil." 
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They  were  forced  to  be  content  with  the  chief 
rank  among  their  republican  countrymen;  and 
might,  as  citizens,  feel  pride  that  they  had  no  more 
authority  as  princes. 

Unsuccessful  attempts  against  power  only  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  its  strength ;  and  the  failure 
of  Marino  Faliero's  conspiracy  against  the  senate 
rivetted  those  chains  which  he  wished  to  destroy. 
His  story  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed  over,  and 
is  best  told  by  Marino  Sanuto,  who  relates  it 
nearly  to  the  following  effect. 

Marino  Faliero  was  a  wealthy  Venetian  noble- 
man, who,  before  he  was  chosen  doge,  was  podesta 
or  chief  magistrate  of  Treviso.  Now  he  was  of  so 
very  proud  and  wrathful  a  temper,  that  one  day, 
when  a  procession  was  to  take  place,  the  bishop, 
delaying  to  come  as  soon  as  he  should  have  done 
to  administer  the  sacrament,  no  sooner  made  his 
appearance,  than  Faliero,  angry  at  being  kept 
waiting,  buffeted  him  with  such  violence  that  he 
nearly  fell  to  the  ground.  This  action  appeared 
so  profane  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  that  they 
believed  that  heaven,  therefore,  allowed  Marino  to 
go  out  of  his  right  senses,  in  order  that  he  might 
bring  himself  to  an  evil  death. 

In  1354,  Faliero,  being  then  an  old  man,  was 
elected  Doge  of  Venice.  The  same  year,  having 
given  a  feast  to  all  his  nobles,  lie  observed  a  young 
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knight,  Sir  Michael  Steno,  behaving  himself  in  an 
unseemingly  manner ;  and,  with  his  usual  hastiness, 
commanded  that  he  should  be  thrown  off  the  raised 
pavement  on  which  he  was  standing.  Sir  Michael 
was  accordingly  pushed  down  the  steps;  which 
affront,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  distinction,  violently  incensed  him ;  and 
passing  from  the  banquet  room  into  the  hall  of 
audience,  he  there,  in  the  heat  of  his  anger,  wrote 
some  satirical  lines  on  the  doge's  chair.  The  next 
day,  when  the  verses  were  seen,  the  doge  con- 
sidered the  insult  to  be  unpardonable,  and  on 
making  strict  inquiry  for  the  offender,  discovered 
him  to  be  the  Michael  Steno  whom  he  had  lately 
disgraced  in  the  presence  of  his  court.  In  great 
anger  he  caused  him  to  be  arrested  by  the  council 
of  forty,  hoping  that  they  would  sentence  him  to 
some  severe  punishment.  But  the  council,  taking 
into  consideration  Steno's  youth  and  the  provoca- 
tion he  had  received,  thought  they  were  sufficiently 
severe  in  sentencing  him  to  two  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  afterwards  a  year's  banishment  from 
Venice. 

When  Faliero  heard  their  decision,  he  became 
exceedingly  angry,  saying,  that  Michael  Steno 
ought  to  have  been  hanged,  or,  at  the  least,  banished 
for  life. 

While  he  was  brooding  over  this  matter,  an  ad- 
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miral  hastily  came  to  him,  indignantly  complaining 
of  the  wrong  he  had  received  from  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  who  had  struck  him 
so  that  his  face  was  yet  bleeding.  "  What  can  I 
do  for  thee?"  said  the  doge :  "  think  of  the  shameful 
insult  which  I  have  received,  and  see  how  the 
council  pass  it  over."  The  admiral,  perceiving 
Faliero^s  vexation,  immediately  began  to  throw 
out  hints  that  they  might  both  revenge  themselves 
on  the  senate  if  they  proceeded  resolutely  and 
cautiously.  Faliero  pondered  on  what  he  said, 
and  at  length  consented  to  the  enterprise.  Having 
taken  council  between  themselves,  they  admitted 
Faliero's  nephew,  a  seaman  named  Calendaro,  and 
several  others  into  the  plot,  and  met  nightly  in  the 
doge's  palace  till  they  had  concerted  their  schemes. 
Their  intention  was  to  assemble  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  on  the  15th  of  April,  and  to  make  dis- 
turbances among  themselves  and  the  townspeople, 
that  the  doge  might  have  a  pretext  for  ringing  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  only  done  on 
occasions  of  especial  danger.  This  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  general  muster  of  the  conspirators ;  and 
when  the  members  of  the  council  should  hasten 
from  their  houses  to  know  the  cause  of  the  uproar, 
they  were  to  be  immediately  cut  in  pieces',  and 
Marino  Faliero  proclaimed  Sovereign  Lord  of 
Venice. 
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This  dangerous  conspiracy  was  discovered  by 
nearly  the  same  means  as  our  gunpowder  plot. 
One  of  the  confederates,  named  Beltram,  had  a 
great  affection  for  Ser  Niccolo  Lioni,  one  of  the 
council,  and  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  his 
falling  in  the  general  massacre.  After  much  trouble 
of  mind  as  to  what  he  should  do,  his  affection  con- 
quered ;  he  went  to  Lioni,  and  earnestly  entreated 
him  not  to  leave  his  house  on  the  15th  of  April. 
Lioni,  alarmed  at  his  mysterious  manner,  endea- 
voured to  sift  the  truth  from  him,  and  at  length 
obtained  the  full  particulars  of  the  conspiracy.  He 
had  no  sooner  heard  him  out,  than  he  ran  from  the 
room,  and  turned  the  key  on  the  terrified  Beltram; 
then  hastened  to  one  of  his  fellow-senators,  on 
whose  judgment  he  could  rely,  and  told  him  all 
that  he  had  just  heard.  They  went  together  to 
Lioni's  house,  and  closely  examined  Beltram,  \rho, 
though  greatly  alarmed  at  the  betrayal  of  his  secret, 
did  not  deny  the  truth.  He  was  then  examined  at 
a  private  meeting  of  the  whole  council,  who  took 
such  measures  as  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
plot.  They  forbade  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell, 
seized  the  conspirators,  tried  and  condemned  the 
doge,  and  caused  the  sentence  to  be  executed  on 
him  the  following  day.  He  was  beheaded  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  stone  staircase  of  the  palace ; 
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and  one  of  the  council,  taking  the  bloody  sword  from 
the  executioner,  went  to  a  balcony  and  showed  it 
to  all  the  people,  crying — "  The  terrible  doom  hath 
fallen  on  the  traitor  !"  This  dreadful  example  filled 
the  people  with  an  awful  sense  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  council,  which  thenceforth  met 
with  no  opposition  to  its  decrees. 


THE  WAR  OF  CHIOZZA. 

A.  D.  1378. 

GENOA,  surrounded  by  the  craggy  Apennines, 
which  shut  her  out  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  seems  destined  by  nature,  from  her  isolated 
situation  and  commodious  harbour,  for  a  distin- 
guished sea-port.  Like  the  other  Italian  states  of 
the  twelfth  century,  Genoa  was  governed  by  con- 
suls, elected  by  their  fellow-citizens.  They  varied 
in  number  from  four  to  six,  and  were  usually  of 
noble  birth. 

The  near  neighbourhood  and  clashing  interests 
of  Pisa  and  Genoa  occasioned  almost  constant  war- 
fare between  the  two  republics,  and  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  signal  victory  of  the  Genoese  over 
their  rivals  in  the  times  of  Count  Ugolino.  In  the 
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thirteenth  century,  Genoa  found  a  more  distant 
but  equally  dangerous  rival  in  Venice.  These 
three  maritime  states  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  with 
Constantinople,-and  had  even  established  colonies 
in  that  city  governed  by  magistrates  of  their  own, 
and  in  every  respect  miniature  republics. 

The  history  of  Genoa,  except  in  her  maritime 
wars,  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 
Possessed  of  the  island  of  Corsica  and  of  the  strip 
of  territory  called  Liguria,  shut  in  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  the  Genoese  had  little  wish 
or  opportunity  for  inland  conquests.  The  nobles 
had  gradually  obtained  the  abolition  of  the  consuls, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  council  under  the 
nominal  control  of  a  podesta,  while,  in  fact,  they 
kept  the  supreme  power  in  their  own  hands ;  and 
the  people  made  repeated  but  ineffectual  attempts 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  oppressors.  Their  do- 
mestic uneasiness  did  not  prevent  them  from 
vigorously  pursuing  their  quarrels  with  Venice, 
whom  they  endeavoured  to  deprive  of  her  islands 
in  the  Egean  Sea,  but  were  completely  defeated, 
and  a  short  calm  succeeded  ere  they  renewed  the 
struggle. 

The  second  scene  of  contest  was  the  coast  of 
Palestine.  The  Venetian  and  Genoese  settlers  in 
the  city  of  Acre  disputed  possession  of  the  church 
which  was  frequented  by  both  parties;  and  the 
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Genoese  obtaining  a  triumph  over  their  opponents, 
drove  them  from  the  city,  which  was  speedily  re- 
venged by  a  fleet  despatched  from  Venice.  Genoa 
was  equally  prompt  in  fitting  out  an  armament ;  each 
strengthened  themselves  by  powerful  alliances  with 
other  states,  and  a  long  and  fierce  war  ensued,  in 
which  victory  usually  declared  for  the  Venetians, 
but  victory  won  at  immense  expense  of  blood,  and 
unattended  by  any  advantage.  A  temporary  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  was  obtained  by  the  intervention 
of  the  French  king ;  but  they  continued  to  eye 
each  other  with  jealousy,  and  longed  to  renew  the 
contest. 

It  was  in  1269,  that  Louis  the  Ninth  of  France 
promoted  a  peace  between  the  warring  republics. 
In  1293,  the  accidental  encounter  of  some  of 
their  merchant  vessels,  near  Cyprus,  caused  their 
smothered  enmity  to  glow  with  renewed  heat. 
For  three  years  they  carried  on  hostilities  with 
nearly  equal  fortune  on  each  side,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  Venetians  sent  sixty  galleys  to  de- 
stroy their  enemies'  colonies  on  the  Black  Sea; 
but  this  severity  was  serviceable  rather  than  in- 
jurious to  the  Genoese,  as  it  called  forth  the  active 
friendship  of  the  western  emperor.  A  peace  was 
at  length  concluded  between  the  rivals,  which  was 
frequently  broken  during  the  first  half  of  the  four- 
teenth century  by  their  mutual  jealousy.  Mean- 
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while,  Genoa  was  distracted  by  the  opposing  in- 
terests of  her  four  principal  families,  the  Fieschi, 
Grimaldi,  Spinola,  and  Doria,  who  alternately  pre- 
vailed over  each  other,  and  agreed  only  in  oppressing 
the  people. 

When  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility  becomes  in- 
tolerable, it  usually  happens  that  the  emergency 
of  the  times  calls  forth  some  patriot  whom  the 
people  invest  with  power  to  redress  their  wrongs. 
Thus  oppression  brings  its  own  cure :  thus  the 
tyranny  of  the  Ursini  and  Colonna  had  called  forth 
Rienzi.  Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  Simon 
Boccanigra,  a  nobleman  of  unblemished  and  ex- 
emplary character,  was  elected  by  the  Genoese  to 
control  the  insolence  of  the  Doria  and  Spinola 
faction.  The  populace  hailed  him  by  the  title  of 
abbot*,  but  Boccanigra  reminded  them  that  his 
birth  disqualified  him  for  that  office.  They  then 
shouted  the  titles  of  doge  and  signer ;  and  as  these 
seemed  most  fit  for  a  republican  chief,  and  least 
associated  with  tyranny,  Simon  Boccanigra  was 
proclaimed  first  Doge  of  Genoa.  His  impartial 
and  temperate  use  of  power  justified  the  choice  of 

*  "  There  was,  by  the  Genoese  constitution,  a  magistrate, 
named  the  abbot  of  the  people,  acting  as  a  kind  of  tribune 
for  their  protection  against  the  oppression  of  the  nobility. 
His  functions  are  not,  however,  in  any  book  I  have  seen, 
very  clearly  defined." — Hallam,  vol.  i.  p.  467. 
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the  people,  and  endeared  him  to  their  hearts.  The 
tyranny  of  the  nobles  was  overthrown,  and  justice 
rendered  equal  to  all. 

In  1378  a  new  war  broke  out  between  Genoa 
and  Venice,  more  remarkable  than  any  which  had 
preceded  it,  and  distinguished  by  historians  as  the 
war  of  Chiozza.  Genoa  was  not  the  only  enemy 
who  entered  the  lists.  The  King  of  Hungary, 
Francesco  Vecchio  da  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua,  and 
many  others,  entered  into  a  formidable  confederacy, 
to  oppose  whom,  Venice  had  but  one  solitary  ally, 
Bernabo  Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  whose  selfish  aim 
was  not  to  afford  her  any  assistance,  but  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  encroaching  on  the  territories  of 
Genoa  and  Verona.  The  principal  struggle,  as 
usual,  was  between  the  Venetian  and  Genoese 
fleets.  During  the  winter  of  1378,  the  Genoese 
ravaged  their  enemy's  possessions  in  Dalmatia. 
The  Venetians,  though  weakened  by  a  destructive 
epidemic  disease,  were  forced  to  keep  the  sea  to 
prevent  the  triumph  of  the  Genoese.  Exhausted 
by  illness  and  the  severity  of  the  season,  the  sailors 
urged  their  commander,  Victor  Pisani,  to  shorten 
their  sufferings  by  bringing  them  to  an  immediate 
engagement  with  the  enemy.  Pisani  was  un- 
willingly persuaded  to  yield,  and  brought  his  en- 
feebled crew  against  the  best  sailors  in  the  world. 
The  onset  of  the  Venetians  was  furious,  neverthe- 
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less  their  strength  failed  before  the  courage  and 
numbers  of  the  Genoese,  who  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  Pisani,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
fleet,  escaped  to  Venice,  where  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  as  if  his  defeat  had  resulted  from  his  ill 
conduct,  rather  than  from  the  weakly  condition  of 
his  men.  The  Genoese,  elated  by  their  victory, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  a  strong  reinforcement,  rode 
in  triumph  within  sight  of  the  lagunes  of  Venice. 
Six  passages  intersect  the  small  islands  behind 
which  the  city  is  built ;  these  the  senate  had  caused 
to  be  hastily  closed  by  chains  and  other  defences, 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  enemy;  and  each 
passage  was  guarded  by  heavy  vessels  planted  with 
artillery*.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  Pietro 
Doria,  the  Genoese  admiral,  determined  to  force 
the  most  southerly  but  one  of  the  passages,  and  to 
reduce  the  city.  Just  within  the  opening  which  he 
selected,  on  a  cluster  of  small  islands  like  those  on 
which  Venice  itself  is  built,  stands  the  city  of 
Chiozza,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  from 
the  capital.  Doria  effected  his  entrance  through 
the  passage,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Carrara, 
who  had  embarked  his  army,  took  Chiozza  by 
storm.  Four  thousand  Venetians  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  the  Genoese  were  as  much  elevated  by 

*  Gunpowder  and  cannon  were  in  use  some  years  before 
1346,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Crecy. 
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this  success  as  their  opponents  were  depressed. 
The  senate  made  offers  of  peace,  stipulating  only 
for  the  liberty  of  Venice ;  but  Doria,  rendered 
haughty  by  his  triumph,  thus  answered  the  am- 
bassadors— "  Ye  shall  obtain  no  peace  from  us,  I 
swear  to  you,  nor  from  the  Lord  of  Padua,  till  we 
have  put  a  curb  in  the  mouths  of  those  wild  horses 
that  stand  upon  the  place  of  St.  Mark.  When 
they  are  bridled,  you  shall  have  enough  of  peace. 
Take  back  with  you  your  Genoese  captives,  for  I 
am  coming  in  a  few  days  to  release  both  them  and 
their  companions  from  your  prisons." 

The  senate,  on  being  informed  of  this  answer, 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  with  heroism.  On 
looking  around  for  the  most  able  executer  of  their 
measures,  they  could  find  no  one  so  well  qualified 
as  the  injured  Victor  Pisani.  They  recalled  him 
from  his  prison,  and  Pisani  resumed  his  command 
with  the  mild  and  forgiving  dignity  natural  to  his 
character.  Under  his  directions  the  canals  were 
fortified,  or  occupied  with  armed  vessels;  new 
galleys  were  equipped,  and  every  citizen,  in  the 
anxiety  for  his  self-preservation,  contributed  ac- 
cording to  his  power,  and  caused  his  family  plate 
to  be  melted  down  for  the  use  of  the  state. 

The  Genoese,  who  should  have  been  roused  to 
vigorous  exertion  by  the  prospect  of  encountering 
Pisani,  remained  unaccountably  inactive  at  Chiozza, 
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apparently  hoping  to  reduce  Venice  by  famine. 
Ere  they  were  aware,  they  found  themselves  op- 
posed to  the  fleet  of  Doge  Conterini,  a  brave  old 
man,  who  had  passed  his  seventieth  year.  He 
had  sailed  from  Venice  during  the  night,  and  at 
daybreak  he  pushed  a  large  round  vessel  into  the 
narrow  channel  of  Chiozza,  and  moored  her  so  as 
to  block  it  up.  The  Genoese,  little  aware  of  his 
scheme,  attacked  the  vessel,  and  set  her  on  fire. 
She  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  and  then  sunk,  so 
that  the  passage,  which  was  very  shallow,  became 
entirely  un navigable.  This  was  precisely  what  the 
doge  had  desired;  and  the  Genoese  having  still 
two  other  outlets,  he  closed  one  of  them  by  sinking 
loads  of  stones,  and  stationed  his  fleet  at  the  mouth 
of  the  other.  Thus  the  Genoese,  instead  of  be- 
sieging the  Venetians,  were  themselves  besieged. 
The  situation  of  the  doge,  however,  was  so  very 
precarious,  that  the  senate  had  serious  thoughts  of 
removing  their  seat  of  government  to  the  isle  of 
Candia;  and  Contarini,  maintaining  his  position 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  declared  his  intention  of 
raising  the  siege  of  Chiozza,  if  succours  did  not 
arrive  by  the  first  of  January. 

On  the  very  morning  of  that  day  a  squadron  was 
descried,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  Carlo  Zeno, 
a  Venetian  admiral,  who  had  been  cruizing  in  the 
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Levant,  ignorant  of  the  danger  of  his  country- 
men, and  who  approached  with  eighteen  galleys, 
abundantly  stored  with  provisions.  At  this  op- 
portune reinforcement,  shouts  rang  through  Con- 
tarini's  fleet,  and  the  confidence  of  the  Venetians 
revived.  After  several  months'  resistance,  the 
Genoese,  reduced  by  famine,  and  unable  to  obtain 
a  union  with  the  squadrons  sent  to  support  them, 
were  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Thus 
ended  a  war,  the  most  splendid  in  the  annals  of 
Venice,  the  most  ignominious  in  those  of  Genoa*. 


MICHAEL  LANDO. 
A.  D.  1378. 

AMIDST  the  perpetual  dissensions  between  the 
nobles  and  plebeians  of  Florence,  in  their  struggles 
for  power,  arose  Giano  della  Bella,  a  man  of  noble 
birth,  but  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  people,  who 
seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  being  in- 
vested with  the  office  of  prior,  to  introduce  several 
laws  which  tended  to  diminish  the  authority  of  the 
nobility. 

*  Vide  Perceval,  vol.  i.  ch.  2,  3,  4  and  5.  Hallam,  vol.  i. 
ch.  3. 
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The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  creation 
of  a  gonfaloniere  (or  standard  bearer]  of  justice, 
with  a  guard  of  a  thousand  citizens.  This  officer 
was  appointed  to  put  in  execution  the  decrees  of 
the  priors  *,  to  whom  he  was  at  first  subordinate ; 
but  he  was  soon  raised  to  an  equality  with  them, 
and  was  finally  placed  at  their  head.  New  gon- 
falonieres  and  priors  were  chosen  every  two  months, 
and  their  place  of  residence  was  the  public  palace. 
The  nobles  were  excluded  from  the  magistracy, 
and  from  all  public  honours,  and  thus  their  high 
birth  became  an  absolute  punishment.  These  and 
other  enactments  made  Giano  della  Bella  so  un- 
popular among  the  higher  orders,  both  of  the  citi- 
zens and  nobles,  that  he  was  banished  from  Flo- 
rence f. 

The  ancient  nobility  being  thus  depressed,  a 
new  aristocracy  sprang  up  in  the  families  of  those 
who  attained  the  chief  magistracies.  Among  these 
were  the  Ricci,  the  Albizzi,  and  the  Medici :  they, 
of  course,  soon  became  equally  unpopular  with 
their  predecessors.  In  order  to  keep  the  nobles 
under  more  control,  the  government  occasionally 
had  recourse  to  a  foreign  magistrate,  whom  they 
called  a  "  captain  of  defence,"  invested  with  almost 
unlimited  power.  The  Duke  of  Athens,  a  French 

*  Six  in  number ;  afterwards  increased  to  ten. 
tA.D.  1294. 
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adventurer,  for  a  short  time  possessed  this  office, 
of  which  he  made  the  worst  use.  His  tyranny  be- 
came intolerable,  and  the  Florentines  rose  against 
him  with  one  accord,  overpowered  his  guards,  and 
compelled  him  to  abdicate  his  signiory,  and  leave 
their  city  for  ever*. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  per- 
petual quarrels  broke  out  between  the  nobles  and 
citizens.  At  length  a  law  was  made  which  elevated 
five  hundred  and  thirty  nobles  who  had  not  disturbed 
the  public  peace,  to  the  privileges  of  commoners. 
By  this  means  peace  was  promoted,  which  lasted 
for  several  years. 

Domestic  harmony  was  again  disturbed  by  the 
enmity  between  the  houses  of  Ricci  and  Albizzi. 
As  the  latter  were  descendants  of  a  Ghibelin  family, 
the  Ricci,  who  were  Guelfs,  caused  a  law  to  be 
passed  aiming  at  their  rivals,  which  decreed  that 
any  reputed  Ghibelin  who  accepted  a  public  office 
should  be  fined,  imprisoned,  or  even  lose  his  life. 
This  iniquitous  law,  so  far  from  producing  its  in- 
tended effect,  was  eluded  by  the  Albizzi,  and  only 
made  the  means  of  punishing  many  innocent  per- 
sons. The  tyranny  of  the  Guelfs  became  hateful, 
and  the  injured  party  increased  to  an  alarming 
number.  By  a  most  absurd  contradiction,  the 

*A.D.  1343. 
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Guelfs,  at  the  very  time  they  were  in  arms  against 
Urban  the  Sixth,  were  vigorously  punishing  those 
whose  only  offence  \vas  being  descended  from  an- 
cestors who,  a  century  or  two  back,  had  been  hos- 
tile to  the  church. 

The  animosity  of  the  higher  orders  extended 
itself  to  the  whole  mass  of  citizens.  At  length  the 
shops  and  private  houses  were  closed  and  barricaded, 
their  inhabitants  assembled  in  arms  under  their 
respective  banners,  and  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
injured  party,  they  attacked  the  houses  of  the  Guelf 
leaders,  and  obliged  their  owners  to  fly  to  their 
country  seats.  Intoxicated  with  their  success,  the 
mob  proceeded  to  deliver  the  whole  city  to  fire  and 
pillage ;  the  government  had  only  a  small  body  of 
cuirassiers  in  pay,  utterly  insufficient  to  oppose  the 
immense  numbers  who  thronged  the  streets,  and 
the  magistrates,  trembling  at  the  fury  of  the  people, 
thought  only  of  their  own  safety.  While  the  city 
resounded  with  clamour  and  confusion,  a  sudden 
whim  seized  some  of  the  populace,  of  bestowing 
knighthood  on  their  favourites;  and  not  only  was 
this  honour  conferred  on  their  temporary  leaders, 
but  on  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  principal  citizens, 
whose  houses  and  furniture  had  been  destroyed 
before  their  eyes,  and  who  were  forced  to  receive 
this  chivalrous  distinction  from  the  hands  of  a  mob, 
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who,  at  the  slightest  sign  of  resistance,  would  have 
put  them  to  death. 

The  riot  lasted  for  three  days;  and  when  the 
priors  endeavoured  to  treat  with  the  insurgents, 
their  demands  were  so  exorbitant  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  comply  with  them.  The  anger  of  the 
mob,  at  meeting  with  a  refusal,  was  so  alarming, 
that  the  priors  fled  precipitately  from  Florence; 
and  the  populace,  now  left  entirely  to  their  own 
guidance,  rushed  furiously  to  the  public  palace, 
burst  open  the  gates,  and  entered  the  hall. 

At  this  moment  a  man,  tattered,  barefooted,  and 
unshaven,  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd  ;  and 
springing  up  the  principal  staircase,  he  leaned  over 
the  balustrade,  and  cried  out  to  the  people  that  the 
city  and  palace  were  now  in  their  own  hands,  and 
inquired  what  they  intended  to  do  with  them.  As 
he  spoke,  he  unfurled  the  gonfalon,  or  banner  of 
state,  and  waved  it  over  their  heads.  The  rioters, 
who  to  that  minute  had  scarcely  known  what  were 
their  own  intentions,  cried  out  on  seeing  him  wave 
the  gonfalon,  that  he  should  be  their  gonfaloniere, 
and  reform  the  city  according  to  his  pleasure. 

The  result  of  the  profoundest  reflection  could 
not  have  been  more  beneficial  than  of  this  whim  of 
the  moment.  Michael  Lando,  the  new  magistrate, 
was  a  common  wool-comber  by  trade,  who,  although 
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of  low  origin,  possessed  a  clear  head  and  sound 
honest  principles,  with  an  unusual  portion  of  de- 
cision and  courage.  No  sooner  did  he  find  himself 
raised  to  supreme  authority,  than  he  set  about  the 
establishment  of  order,  called  in  the  assistance  of 
other  magistrates,  and  obliged  the  people,  by 
threats  of  punishment,  to  return  to  their  work. 
Those  who  had  thought  to  enjoy  "  the  pleasures  of 
anarchy  "  under  a  plaything  magistrate,  soon  found 
their  mistake.  When  they  perceived  the  strict 
measures  taken  by  Michael  Lando  for  the  security 
of  public  peace,  they  were  highly  indignant,  and 
began  to  show  signs  of  revolt.  But  Lando  was 
resolved  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office  even  in 
contradiction  to  those  who  had  bestowed  it  on  him: 
he  collected  a  large  body  of  armed  and  mounted 
citizens,  who  kept  the  streets  clear  of  rioters ;  and 
having  established  such  laws  as  seemed  most  likely 
to  secure  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Florence,  he 
magnanimously  laid  down  his  authority,  and  re- 
turned to  his  humble  calling*. 

Another  wool-comber  was  immediately  chosen 
for  gonfaloniere,  as  if  the  virtue  lay  in  the  trade, 
and  not  in  the  man.  But  it  was  soon  found,  that 
though  there  were  many  wool-combers,  there  was 
but  one  Michael  Lando. 

Yet,  three  years  after,  when  the  Guelfs  returned 
*  Machiavelli. 
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to  power,  Lando  was  banished  for  having  favoured 
the  plebeians  !  Fifty  years  of  tolerable  tranquillity 
followed;  the  Guelfs,  headed  by  the  Albizzi, 
carrying  all  before  them,  "  without  much  departing, 
the  times  considered,""  as  Mr.  Hallam  observes, 
"  from  moderation  and  respect  for  the  laws." 


BERNABO  AND  THE  LEGATES. 
A.  D.  1370. 

IN  1367,  Urban  the  Fifth,  who,  according  to 
the  custom  of  his  immediate  predecessors,  had 
resided  at  Avignon,  restored  the  seat  of  thepopedom 
to  Rome,  to  the  universal  joy  of  Italy.  He  had 
no  cause  to  repent  of  his  proceeding;  the  papal 
dominions  were  tranquil  under  his  sway,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  affectionate  gratitude  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  respect  of  foreign  powers. 

Before  Urban  returned  to  Rome,  he  had  formed 
an  alliance  with  Charles  the  Fourth,  emperor  of 
Germany,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to 
clear  Italy  of  the  foreign  condottieri;  but  the 
pope's  real  object  was  to  humble  the  Visconti,  who 
had  ever  been  the  enemies  of  papal  power,  as  well 
as  of  freedom  and  virtue. 

On  the  death  of  the  archbishop  Giovanni,  the 
sovereignty  of  Milan  had  been  divided  between 
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his  three  nephews,  whose  crimes  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  trace.  Of  these  brothers,  Bernabo 
Visconti  survived  the  other  two,  and  it  was  against 
him  that  Urban  endeavoured  to  excite  the  states 
of  Italy.  He  soon  persuaded  the  king  of  Hungary, 
the  queen  of  Naples,  and  the  signers  of  Padua, 
Ferrara,  and  Mantua,  to  enter  the  league  which 
he  had  formed  with  the  emperor.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bernabo  engaged  Sir  John  Hawkwood  and 
his  White  Company. 

Charles  the  Fourth,  on  entering  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army,  was  immediately 
joined  by  his  allies.  But  to  their  no  small  in- 
dignation, he  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed  by 
Visconti  into  a  treaty  of  peace;  and  then  pro- 
ceeding to  Lucca,  Sienna,  and  other  cities,  he 
exacted  large  sums  of  money  from  various  republics 
as  the  price  of  his  leaving  them  undisturbed. 

This  avaricious  spirit,  so  different  from  that  o£ 
the  Othos  and  Barbarossas,  filled  the  Italians  with 
disgust.  He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Germany 
laden  with  his  spoils,  than  Urban  stirred  up  the 
Italian  states  to  form  a  new  league  with  him 
against  the  house  of  Visconti ;  and  sent  a  bull  of 
excommunication  to  Bernabo  by  two  legates,  who 
carried  it  to  Milan.  Visconti  listened  to  it  with 
much  apparent  composure,  and  escorted  the  legates 
on  their  return  as  far  as  one  of  the  principal 
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bridges  of  Milan,  where  he  suddenly  stopped,  and 
desired  them  to  make  their  choice  between  eating 
or  drinking  before  they  left  him.  The  astonished 
churchmen,  perceiving  themselves  cut  off  from  the 
possibility  of  escape  by  the  guards  which  sur- 
rounded them,  and  trembling  at  the  apprehension 
of  some  strange  punishment,  were  unable  to  answer. 
"  Be  assured,"  cried  Bernabo,  stamping  and  swear- 
ing tremendously,  "  you  shall  not  depart  till  you 
have  eaten  or  drunk  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
make  you  remember  me  to  the  latest  day  of  your 
lives.1' 

The  legates  now  observing  the  river  beneath  the 
bridge  on  which  they  were  standing,  concluded 
that  one  of  the  offered  alternatives  was  that  of 
being  thrown  into  it;  they  therefore,  after  some 
hesitation,  said  they  should  prefer  eating,  to 
drinking  from  so  plentiful  a  supply.  "  Very  well,"" 
answered  Bernabo,  "  here  then  are  the  bulls  of 
excommunication  which  you  have  brought  me; 
and  I  swear  unto  you  that  you  shall  not  quit  this 
bridge  till  you  have  eaten  in  my  presence  the 
parchment  on  which  they  are  written,  the  leaden 
seals  attached  to  them,  -and  the  silken  strings  by 
which  these  hang."  A  most  horrible  luncheon,  it 
must  be  allowed  !  Nevertheless,  the  poor  legates, 
in  spite  of  their  protestations  and  entreaties,  were 
forced  to  devour  this  uncomfortable  meal,  with 
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what  appetite  they  might :  Bernabo  looking  on 
with  all  the  glee  of  Fluellen  making  Pistol  eat  the 
leek.  "  Because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love  it, 
nor  your  affections,  nor  your  appetites,  nor  your 
digestions,  I  would  desire  you  to  eat  it."  They 
had  not  even  the  alternative  of  "  having  their  pates 
beaten  for  four  days." 

The  allied  powers  were  unfortunately  only  strong 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  They  had  no  efficient 
force  to  oppose  to  the  redoubtable  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  ;  and  the  war  languished  on  both  sides,  when 
the  death  of  the  pope,  who  had  been  the  main- 
spring of  the  league,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
concluding  a  peace.  This  was  soon  broken  by 
the  perfidious  Bernabo,  but  the  plague,  that  grand 
silencer  of  all  disturbances,  broke  out,  and  the 
general  exhaustion  which  followed  secured  tran- 
quillity more  effectually  than  any  treaty  which 
could  be  devised*. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  CARRARA. 

A.  D.  1318. 

PADUA,  like  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
was  reduced  to  great  straits  by  the  miseries  of 
civil  war ;  and  "  things  going  every  day  from  bad 

Percevalj  vol.  i. 
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to  worse,"  as  we  are  told  by  a  Paduan  historian*, 
"  the  city  sought  advice  in  its  distress,  but  found 
none,  because  among  the  citizens  were  many 
parties  or  factions,  which  gave  rise  to  daily  uproar 
and  confusion."  In  this  extremity,  the  Paduans 
resolved  "  to  elect  one  of  their  own  number,  and 
confer  upon  him  full  power  to  do  in  all  things  as 
to  him  should  seem  good.  A  general  meeting  was 
called;  and  after  long  debate,  that  election  fell 
upon  Giacomo  Grande  da  Carrara,  who  at  first  re- 
fused, but  at  length  accepted  the  office,  promising 
that  he  and  all  of  his  house  would  ever  consider 
themselves  inferior  to  all  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
be  always  ready  to  do  what  should  seem  necessary 
for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  community." 
This  was  in  the  year  1318. 

Giacomo  da  Carrara  lived  and  died  in  peace, 
but  Marsilio,  his  successor,  was  less  fortunate. 
Nicolo,  the  uncle  of  Marsilio,  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  Cane  Delia  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  to 
give  his  niece,  with  Padua  for  her  dowry,  to  the 
son  of  the  latter.  Delia  Scala  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, and  prepared  to  invade  Padua.  Marsilio  da 
Carrara,  finding  that  his  uncle  had  betrayed  him, 
and  that  it  was  the  promise  of  Padua  and  the  hand 

*  Galeazzo  Gataro.  Vide  the  Fortunes  of  Francesco  da 
Carrara,  translated  by  D.  Symes,  Esq.,  from  which  the  above 
narration  is  abridged. 
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of  the  lady  Taddea,  which  had  induced  the  lord  of 
Verona  to  declare  himself  against  him,  resolved  to 
destroy  his  uncle's  influence,  by  giving  up  to  Delia 
Scala  what  he  came  to  seize.  He  accompanied 
the  lady  Taddea  to  Venice,  where  her  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  great  splendour ;  and  then  re- 
turned to  Padua,  to  receive  Delia  Scala,  into  whose 
hands  he  resigned  his  staff  of  office,  the  gonfalon 
of  the  people,  and  the  keys  of  the  city. 

Marsilio  continued  to  reside  in  Padua  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman ;  but  some  years  after,  when  Cane 
Delia  Scala  was  dead,  he  and  his  nephew  Uber- 
tino  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  Florence 
and  Venice  against  Alberto  and  Mastino  Delia 
Scala,  nephews  of  the  deceased.  The  former  of 
these  held  the  government  of  Padua,  the  latter,  of 
Verona. 

Mastino,  learning  some  news  of  the  conspiracy, 
wrote  to  his  brother  Alberto,  commanding  him  to 
have  the  two  Carrara  beheaded  without  delay,  as 
they  were  plotting  to  rob  him  of  Padua.  Alberto, 
who  was  of  a  more  humane  temper  than  his  brother, 
read  the  letter  with  grief,  but  dared  not  disobey  its 
mandates.  Summoning,  therefore,  some  of  his  at- 
tendants, he  bid  them  slay  Marsilio  and  Ubertino 
the  moment  they  saw  them  enter  his  palace  gates. 
They  immediately  went  and  concealed  themselves 
at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  behind  the  gates;  and 
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Alberto  tlien  sent  a  messenger  to  the  two  Carrara, 
to  say  that  he  wished  to  see  them  instantly.  The 
messenger  found  the  uncle  and  nephew  enjoying 
the  cool  evening  air  in  the  garden  of  their  country 
house,  having  exchanged  their  usual  garments  for 
white  caps  and  doublets,  as  if  about  to  go  to  bed. 
On  hearing  the  message,  they  exclaimed  with  some 
surprise — "  What  can  Alberto  want?  it  is  not  long 
since  we  left  him ;"  and  ordering  out  a  horse,  they 
mounted,  one  behind  the  other,  dressed  as  they 
were,  and  soon  reached  the  town.  Alberto  was 
standing  in  his  balcony,  where  on  one  hand  he 
could  see  them  advancing,  on  the  other  their  mur- 
derers concealed  behind  the  gate,  and  was  much 
troubled  by  the  anticipation  of  the  scene  that  was 
to  follow.  Marsilio,  as  they  trotted  towards  him, 
looked  up  and  cried  out  in  a  pleasant  voice,  "  Well, 
what  do  you  want  of  us  now?  we  were  just 
going  to  bed."  On  this,  Alberto's  feelings  urging 
him  to  save  them,  he  cried  out — "  Do  not  advance 
a  step  farther ! — go  to  bed — it  was  a  mistake — I  did 
not  send  for  you."  The  Carrara  obeyed  him,  not 
without  much  surprise ;  but  the  next  morning  Al- 
berto showed  them  his  brother's  letter,  on  which 
Marsilio  said,  with  emotion,  "  They  who  cai  ry 
these  tales  to  Mastino  never  gave  him  so  much  as 
an  egg,  whereas  I  have  given  him  Padua;  how- 
ever, here  I  am,  and  you  and  he  may  do  with  me 
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as  you  please."  Alberto  embraced  him,  saying, 
that  Mastino  was  foolish  in  seeking  to  diminish  the 
number  of  his  friends,  and  then  changed  the  con- 
versation. 

When  Mastino  found  that  the  two  Carrara  had 
not  been  put  to  death,  he  concluded  either  that  his 
letter  to  Alberto  had  been  lost,  or  that  his  brother 
chose  to  brave  his  authority.  He  therefore  wrote 
again,  urging  their  death  still  more  vehemently, 
and  committed  his  letter  to  the  care  of  a  confidential 
servant,  with  strict  orders  to  deliver  it  to  fto  one 
but  Alberto.  The  servant,  on  arriving  at  Padua, 
found  him  playing  at  chess  with  a  friend,  while  the 
two  Carrara  were  looking  on.  Alberto,  learning 
that  his  brother  had  sent  him  a  letter,  turned  to 
Marsilio,  and  said,  "  Pray  take  it,  and  read  it  for 
me ;""  but  the  messenger  refused  to  give  it  to  Mar- 
silio, saying,  that  he  had  strict  orders  to  deliver  it 
only  to  Alberto.  Upon  this,  he  took  it  from  the 
servant's  hands,  smilingly  passed  it  over  to  Mar- 
silio, and  began  another  game.  On  glancing  over 
the  contents  of  the  letter,  Carrara  was  filled  with 
dismay ;  he  drew  his  nephew  aside,  showed  it  to 
him,  and,  aware  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  de- 
spatched a  messenger  instantly  to  the  Venetian  camp, 
to  entreat  Piero  de'  Rossi,  the  captain,  to  march 
towards  the  city  to  his  assistance.  Alberto,  having 
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finished  his  game,  asked  Marsilio  what  news?  to 
which  he  carelessly  replied — "  Mastino  wishes  you, 
if  any  foreign  falcons  come  this  way,  to  procure 
him  one." 

Next  day,  Alberto  met  the  two  Carrara  in  the 
fruit-market,  and  was  conversing  with  them,  when 
an  officer  came  up  to  him  in  great  haste,  exclaim- 
ing— "My  lord,  save  yourself!  Piero  de'  Rossi, 
with  the  troops  of  Venice,  is  at  the  San  Stefano 
gate  : — the  cry  is  '  Live  the  house  of  Carrara  !'  " 
Albert6,  in  great  alarm,  turned  to  Marsilio,  and 
asked  him  what  he  should  do :  he  advised  him  to 
retire  to  Santa  Lucia.  The  two  Carrara  then 
hastened  to  welcome  the  Venetian  commander,  who 
entered  the  city,  and  proceeded  with  them  to  the 
palace.  Marsilio  was  proclaimed  Lord  of  Padua, 
and  Alberto  abdicated  his  authority.  He  was  sent, 
under  a  guard,  to  Venice ;  and  the  terms  of  his 
liberation  were,  that  Mastino  should  surrender 
Treviso  to  Venice,  and  leave  Marsilio  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  Padua.  Thus  was  the  house 
of  Carrara  once  more  established  in  the  signiory, 
by  means  not  more  justifiable  than  those  by  which 
they  had  been  forced  to  resign  it. 
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A.  D.  1389. 

THERE  are  many  amusing  and  interesting  par- 
ticulars in  the  history  of  Marsilio's  successors,  but 
they  have  little  connexion  with  that  of  Italy,  till 
we  come  to  the  times  of  Francesco  Vecchio  (or 
"the  old*"),  who,  on  the  untimely  death  of  his 
father,  in  1350,  acquired  the  lordship  of  Padua. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Carrara  were 
restored  to  their  authority  by  means  of  Venice, 
which  had  therefore  a  claim  on  them  for  gratitude 
and  fidelity.  We  have  nevertheless  seen  Francesco 
Vecchio,  during  the  war  of  Chiozza,  joining  in  the 
league  against  Venice.  He  had  also  previously  sup- 
plied the  King  of  Hungary's  troops  with  provisions, 
when  that  monarch  was  at  war  with  the  Venetians, 
and  attempted  to  enlarge  his  territories  by  en- 
croaching on  theirs.  The  republic,  justly  angry  at 
his  aggressions,  declared  war  against  him,  routed 
his  forces,  and  reduced  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Al- 
though his  submission  was  accepted,  yet  the  sig- 
nory  continued  secretly  to  cherish  vindictive  feel- 
ings towards  him,  which  we  shall  see  leading  in 
the  end  to  the  complete  extinction  of  his  unfor- 
tunate family. 

*  In  contradistinction  to  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  called  "  Novello,"  the  new,  and  his  grandson,  Francesco 
Terzo,  the  third. 
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Milan  was  at  tins  period  under  the  dominion  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Count  of  Virtu.  This 
nobleman,  fearful  of  alarming  the  jealousy  of  his 
uncle,  the  ferocious  Bernabo,  had  concealed  his 
ambitious  designs  under  a  mask  of  piety.  He  ap- 
peared wholly  engrossed  in  travelling  from  shrine 
to  shrine,  telling  his  beads,  and  performing  penances; 
while  his  assumed  cowardice  formed  an  excuse  for 
the  strong  guard  of  soldiers  by  which  he  was  con- 
stantly surrounded.  His  uncle  regarded  him,  there- 
fore, as  a  silly  fanatic,  more  worthy  of  contempt 
than  fear ;  and  hearing  of  his  approach  to  Milan,  on 
his  way  to  some  shrine,  he  went  forth  to  meet  him, 
accompanied  by  his  youthful  sons,  Carlo  and  Alou- 
ise.  Gian  Galeazzo,  seeing  him  approach,  gave 
private  orders  to  his  men  to  seize  on  him.  Then 
advancing  to  his  uncle,  he  embraced  him  with 
apparent  affection;  but  at  the  same  moment  his 
soldiers  seized  the  bridle  of  the  mule  on  which 
Bernabo  rode,  disarmed  him,  and  dragged  him 
away  in  spite  of  his  cries.  The  miserable  man  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where,  after  lingering  some 
time,  he  was  despatched  by  poison.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  faithless  nephew  had  seized  on  his  throne, 
and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  applause  of  the  world 
by  his  encouragement  of  every  species  of  merit 
Pie  liberally  rewarded  political  and  military  talent, 
encouraged  literature  and  the  arts,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  generous  patron  by  men  of  science ;  "  but 
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all  was  false  and  hollow.""  Utterly  destitute  of 
truth  and  honesty,  he  only  sought  to  raise  his  own 
glory  on  the  ruin  of  others,  no  matter  by  what  per- 
fidious means. 

One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  foment  a  quarrel 
between  the  lords  of  Padua  and  Verona,  which 
soon  broke  out  into  a  furious  war.     This  afforded 
the   first   opportunity  of  displaying  the  brilliant 
courage  of  young  Francesco  Novello  da  Carrara, 
who  was  adored  by  his  soldiers.     "  Francesco  No- 
vello," says  Gataro,  "  was  of  middle  stature,  stout, 
well  formed,  of  a  dark  complexion,  and  somewhat 
fierce  aspect;  but  considerate,  gracious,  and  kind 
to  his  people — merciful  to  all,  wise  and  brave." 
His  valorous  exploits  are  related  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  his  brothers,  Giacomo,  and  the  Count 
da  Carrara,  and  the  brave  Englishman,  Sir  John 
Hawkwood.    Two  brilliant  victories  of  the  Paduans 
obliged  the  Lord  of  Verona  to  sue  for  peace.    The 
Count  di  Virtu,  who  had  promoted  the  quarrel  in 
hopes  that  the    two  princes   would  destroy  each 
other,  had,  with  his  usual  treacherous  policy,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Francesco  Vecchio,  of  which 
the  leading-  conditions  were,  that  Vicenza  should 
fall  to  the  share  of  Padua,  and  Verona  to  Milan. 
But  no  sooner  was   the  war  concluded  than  the 
Count  di  Virtu,  having  obtained  possession  of  both 
cities,  refused  to  give  up  either ;  and  in  the  follow- 
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ing  year  entered  into  a  league  with  Venice,  Fer- 
rara,  and  Mantua,  against  Carrara.  In  this  ex- 
tremity, with  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  resist 
so  powerful  a  confederacy,  Francesco  Vecchio  sum- 
moned his  council,  and  requested  their  advice. 

Various  proposals  were  made.  A  general  spirit 
of  disaffection  to  Francesco  had  been  produced  by 
the  bribery  and  manoeuvres  of  Visconti.  The 
greater  number  were  for  deposing  him,  and  sur- 
rendering to  Milan,  others  for  delivering  him  up 
to  Venice ;  others  for  throwing  him  into  prison, 
and  electing  his  son  in  his  stead.  Not  one  was 
found  faithful  to  the  unfortunate  old  man.  The 
day  having  been  wasted  in  fruitless  disputes,  two  of 
the  council  went  the  next  morning  to  Francesco 
Novello,  to  inform  him  of  the  general  sentiments 
of  their  colleagues,  and  pray  him  to  assume  his 
father's  station.  The  young  man  indignantly  re- 
fused to  listen  to  them,  saying  that  he  would  rather 
endure  every  extremity  of  fortune  than  fail  in  his 
duty  to  his  parent. 

The  council  was  again  summoned,  and  the  aged 
signor  had  to  listen  anew  to  the  proposals  of  giving 
him  up  to  his  enemies.  Harassed  by  the  clamorous 
debates,  he  summoned  his  son,  and  begged  him  to 
listen  to  the  wishes  of  the  council.  Francesco 
Novello  remained  standing  at  the  council-table  lost 
in  the  deepest  thought,  while  the  different  mem- 
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bers  urged  the  necessity  of  his  father's  abdication. 
Starting  at  length,  and  coming  to  his  senses,  he 
indignantly  reproved  them,  refused  to  listen  to 
their  arguments,  and  quitted  the  room. 

The  old  signor,  having  on  reflection  convinced 
himself  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case,  again  called 
his  son,  and  told  him  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
resign  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  di  Virtu. 
It  was  long  before  Francesco  Novello  could  be 
brought  to  consent  to  take  possession  of  his  fathers 
signory,  but  the  extremity  of  their  affairs  offered 
no  better  alternative,  and  he  at  length  acceded. 
The  old  signor  went  through  the  ceremony  of  re- 
nunciation, and  Francesco  Novello  was  chosen  and 
proclaimed  Lord  of  Padua  in  his  stead.  His 
virtues  and  bravery  having  made  him  very  popular, 
the  city  was  filled  with  rejoicings;  and  his  father 
retired  the  following  morning  to  his  still  faithful 
town  of  Treriso. 

But  it  was  now  too  late  to  stop  the  progress  of 
treason.  The  Count  di  Virtu's  army,  under  Jacopo 
del  Verme,  immediately  invaded  the  Paduan  ter- 
ritory :  the  towns  and  castles  every  where  submitted 
to  him ;  and  Francesco  Novello,  finding  his  subjects 
exhausted  by  the  war,  and  gained  over  by  the 
bribes  of  Visconti,  was  forced  to  render  up  his  city, 
and  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  his  enemy. 
Generosity  was  a  quality  entirely  unknown  to  Vis- 
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conti.  Francesco  and  his  family  were  kept  in  a 
kind  of  honourable  durance ;  and  the  discovery  of 
a  plot  to  free  themselves,  having  given  a  pretence 
for  treating  them  with  more  severity,  Francesco 
Vecchio  was  imprisoned  at  Monza,  where  he  re- 
mained to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  Francesco  No- 
vello,  his  wife  and  children,  were  sent  to  a  ruinous 
old  castle  near  Asti.  Here,  possessing  apparent 
liberty,  Francesco  pursued  the  employments  of  a 
private  gentleman,  superintending  the  wood-cut- 
ting and  other  works  at  the  castle,  and  forming 
acquaintance  with  the  neighbouring  gentry.  His 
mild  and  pleasing  manners  procured  him  universal 
esteem ;  and  the  governor  of  Asti,  who  was  son-in- 
law  to  Visconti,  learned  to  regard  him  with  such 
affection,  that  one  day  when  they  were  riding 
together,  he  bade  him  beware  of  the  designs  of  the 
Count  di  Virtu,  who  had  hired  assassins  to  waylay 
him  between  his  castle  and  the  town.  Francesco, 
much  alarmed,  thanked  him  warmly  for  his  warning, 
and  on  returning  home  called  his  wife  and  brothers 
to  council,  and  informed  them  of  his  danger.  In 
this  emergency,  it  was  evident  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  instantly 
escape,  under  pretence  of  a  distant  pilgrimage ; 
leaving  the  children  under  the  care  of  Francesco's 
eldest  brother. 

All  things  being  hastily  prepared  for  their  flight, 
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the  signer,  his  wife  Madonna  Taddea,  his  two 
younger  brothers,  and  three  or  four  servants,  set 
forth,  and  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace  till  they  had 
escaped  from  Italy,  and  reached  Vienne,  in  Dau- 
phine.  Having  performed  their  devotions  at  the 
shrine  of  St.  Antonio,  which  had  been  the  alleged 
purpose  of  their  journey,  they  embarked  on  the 
Rhone,  and  descended  the  river  to  Avignon; 
thence  they  coasted  along  to  Marseilles.  In  the 
mean  time,  Visconti,  having  heard  of  their  escape, 
had  bitterly  upbraided  Francesco's  father,  and  was 
sending  men  in  all  directions  to  trace  them.  Some 
of  these  messengers  arrived  at  Marseilles,  and 
Francesco  hearing  that  the  captain  of  the  city  was 
about  to  arrest  him,  he  and  his  small  party  hastily 
re-embarked,  and  were  soon  overtaken  by  a  violent 
storm.  Madonna  Taddea  suffered  dreadfully  from 
illness  and  terror,  and  entreated  to  be  set  on  shore, 
saying  that  she  would  rather  travel  on  foot  than  be 
exposed  to  such  misery.  Francesco  would  not  op- 
pose her  wish ;  so,  leaving  his  brothers  and  servants 
on  board,  with  directions  where  to  land,  he  and  his 
lady  quitted  the  vessel,  and  walked  slowly  to  the 
next  town.  Here  they  spent  the  night;  and  the 
next  morning  hired  an  ass,  on  which  Madonna 
Taddea  mounted,  while  her  husband  walked  by 
her  side.  At  the  appointed  place  they  found  the 
vessel  waiting  for  them,  and  re-embarked.  But 
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their  usual  ill  fortune  attended  them,  for  they  were 
scarcely  under  way  when  another  storm  arose. 
At  length,  after  great  trouble  and  anxiety,  they 
landed  at  Forbio,  near  Monaco.  Not  daring  to 
enter  the  town,  on  account  of  Visconti's  officers, 
they  passed  the  night  in  a  ruined  church  near  the 
beach.  Their  fears  prevented  them  from  sleeping, 
and  the  next  day  they  re-embarked,  but  were  again 
forced  to  land  on  account  of  the  stormy  weather. 
Their  party  now  consisted  of  the  signor,  his  wife 
and  brothers,  and  three  servants.  After  a  long  and 
fatiguing  journey  on  foot,  they  stopped  at  an  inn, 
near  Ventimiglia,  to  take  some  refreshment;  and 
here  a  new  misfortune  overtook  them ;  for  a  man, 
struck  with  the  singularity  of  their  appearance,  ran 
to  the  podesta  of  the  town,  and  informed  him  that 
a  party  of  strangers  were  refreshing  themselves  at 
the  inn  near  the  gates,  among  whom  was  a  lady, 
evidently  of  high  rank,  and  that  no  doubt  she  was 
being  carried  off  against  her  will.  This  romantic 
story  caused  the  podesta  to  send  a  guard  of  soldiers 
to  bring  them  before  him. 

By  this  time,  Carrara  and  his  friends  had  re- 
sumed their  way,  and  hearing  the  regular  tramp  of 
soldiers'  feet  approaching,  they  plunged  into  a 
thicket,  but  were  pursued  and  overtaken.  Fran- 
cesco, determined  not  to  surrender,  fought  his  way 
to  the  shore,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  wife  and 
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the  others  safely  on  board,  but  being  the  last,  was 
overpowered  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  water's 
edge.  The  captain  of  the  guard  called  aloud  to 
the  master  of  the  bark,  forbade  him  to  sail,  and  de- 
manded the  name  of  the  prisoner.  The  master 
cried  out,  "  He  is  the  Signor  Francesco  da  Car- 
rara, late  Lord  of  Padua."  On  this  the  captain, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  requested  Francesco's 
pardon,  and  explained  the  mistake  which  had 
arisen.  Francesco,  finding  the  amicable  turn  which 
affairs  had  taken,  accompanied  him  back  to  the 
podesta,  who,  on  learning  the  truth,  offered  him 
many  apologies,  and  sent  a  fresh  supply  of  pro- 
visions to  his  vessel,  which  then  proceeded  on  its 
voyage. 

When  they  next  landed  they  were  joined  by 
the  servant  of  Donati,  a  Florentine  friend,  who, 
hearing  of  their  distress,  sent  to  say  that  he  had  a 
vessel  at  their  service,  which  would  conduct  them 
to  Genoa.  They  therefore  quitted  their  small  bark, 
and  accepted  his  friendly  offer,  but  were  driven 
ashore  at  Savona.  Here  Donati  came  to  welcome 
them,  and  they  were  sitting  down  to  supper,  when 
they  were  warned  of  the  approach  of  forty  of  Vis- 
conti's  horsemen,  and  were  forced  to  proceed  on 
their  journey,  hungry  and  exhausted  as  they  were. 

Having  concealed  themselves  in  a  thicket  till 
the  horsemen  had  passed,  they  proceeded  on  foot 
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towards   Pisa,  having  sent  forward  one  of  their 
servants  to  solicit  horses  of  Gambacorta,   an  old 
friend  of  the  Carrara.     Francesco  cheered  his  wife 
by  telling  her  of  the  obligations  which  he  had  con- 
ferred on  Gambacorta,  and  expatiated  on  the  pro- 
bable strength  of  his  affection  and  gratitude.     As 
they  walked  gaily  along,  the  servant  returned  from 
Pisa,  saying  that  Gambacorta  would  neither  lend 
them  horses,  nor  even  allow  them  to  enter  the  city, 
which  was  filled  with  Visconti's  troops.     At  this 
apparently  base  return  of  Francesco's  generosity, 
Madonna  Taddea,  unable  to  support  the  shock,  fell 
senseless  on  the  ground ;  but  the  faithful  Ugolino 
da  Carrara  snatched  her  up,  exclaiming,  "  Lady, 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  God  will 
give  us  aid  : — your  grief  discourages  us  more  than 
all  the  rest."      Recovering  from  her  swoon,  she 
endeavoured  to  compose  herself,  and  the  whole 
party  proceeded  in  silence   till  they  came   to  a 
wretched  tavern,  near  Cassina,  where  they  could 
obtain   no    lodging  except   the    stable.     After  a 
miserable  supper,  the  sign  or  and  his  wife  lay  down 
on  some  straw,  while  the  others,  with  Donati,  the 
Florentine,  who  had  accompanied  them,  kept  watch 
on  the  outside.     Presently,  a  great  trampling  of 
horses  was  heard,  and  soon  after  the  voice  of  a 
man  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  loudly  calling  on  the 
host  to  tell  him  where  the  Signor  da  Carrara  was 
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to  be  found.  The  faithful  Donati  promptly  replied, 
"  I  am  the  signer;  what  do  you  want?"  The  man, 
in  a  low  voice,  said,  "  My  lord,  I  come  from  Signer 
Gambacorta,  with  a  letter,  and  ten  horses,  and  some 
other  things  for  your  use."  Francesco,  hearing  the 
noise,  came  forth,  and,  having  read  the  letter,  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  Gambacorta's  unkindness  had 
only  been  assumed  out  of  prudence.  The  inn- 
keeper, now  learning  the  rank  of  his  guests,  was  as 
anxious  to  accommodate  them  as  he  had  formerly 
been  negligent.  He  gave  up  his  own  bed  to  them, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  Madonna  Taddea, 
a  delicate  woman,  nursed  in  palaces,  had  slept  in  a 
bed  since  she  left  Asti.  The  next  day  Francesco 
and  his  friends  arrived  safely  in  Florence,  where 
they  were  soon  joined  by  their  children;  and  though 
they  received  little  attention  from  the  Florentines, 
they  were  sufficiently  happy  in  being  united,  and 
safe  from  the  power  of  Visconti. 

Francesco  Novello,  after  enjoying  a  short  repose, 
left  his  beloved  family,  and  travelled  into  Germany, 
to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  in 
recovering  Padua.  The  duke  promised  him  as- 
sistance, and  Francesco's  brother-in-law,  Count 
Stefano,  offered  to  procure  him  five  thousand  horse. 
As  Francesco  could  maintain  three  thousand  lances 
at  his  own  expense,  this  force  seemed  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  encounter  the  Count  di  Virtu,  pro- 
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viding  that  Venice  would  not  interfere.  At  this 
period  a  Florentine  courier  arrived  at  Count  Ste- 
fano's  castle,  with  letters  which  informed  Francesco, 
that  Visconti  having  broken  his  terms,  they  were 
resolved  to  go  to  war,  and  requested  him  to  con- 
clude his  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Bo- 
logna had  also  declared  war,  and  Venice  was 
resolved  to  stand  neutral.  Thus  seconded  in  his 
wishes,  Francesco  was  enabled  to  enter  the  Paduan 
territory  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  Most 
of  the  Paduans  were  by  this  time  weary  of  the 
yoke  of  Visconti,  and  when  Francesco  at  length 
made  himself  master  of  the  city,  the  joy  was 
universal. 


THE  ENGLISH  FREE  KNIGHT. 

A.  D    1356  to  1394. 

OCCASIONAL  mention  has  been  made  of  an  En- 
glish condottiere  who  was  successively  in  the  pay 
of  Pisa,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Padua.  His  cha- 
racter and  adventures  were  such  as  fairly  to  entitle 
him  to  a  separate  chapter. 

In  the  days  of  our  Edward  the  Third,  a  certain 
tailor  of  London,  named  Hawkwood,  had  a  son 
who  scorned  the  inglorious  practice  of  the  needle, 
and  followed  his  monarch  to.  the  French  wars.  His 
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distinguished  courage  and  skill  procured  for  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  when  the  English 
army  was  disbanded,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
humble  roof  of  his  parents,  he  resolved  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  German  condottieri,  and  to  hire 
himself  and  his  company  to  some  Italian  state. 

Sir  John  Hawkwood's  train,  on  his  arrival  in 
Italy,  consisted,  according  to  the  expression  of  the 
time,  of  "  a  thousand  lances."  A  lance  consisted 
of  three  cavaliers,  bound  by  the  strictest  ties  of 
fellowship  and  friendship,  to  fight  side  by  side; 
each  cavalier  being  attended  by  a  foot  page,  whose 
sole  business  was  to  burnish  his  master's  armour, 
which  thence  acquired  such  dazzling  brightness, 
that  Hawkwood's  band  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  White  Company. 

The  knight  himself  seems  to  have  been  a  fine 
bluff  veteran,  of  invincible  courage  and  inex- 
haustible resources.  He  possessed  a  dry,  caustic 
wit,  and  was  adored  by  his  men,  over  whom  he 
maintained  a  perfect  discipline.  His  first  engage- 
ment was  with  Pisa,  during  M'hich,  it  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  Italians  were  excited  to  emu- 
lation of  the  dauntless  bravery  of  the  English.  In 
1370  we  find  him  engaged  by  Bernabo  Visconti, 
and  offering  effectual  resistance  to  the  League  ; 
eight  years  after,  his  name  is  stained  with  cruelty  at 
Forli,  where  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants 
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took  place.  His  next  engagement  is  with  Flo- 
rence. We  then  find  him  hired  by  the  Lord  of 
Padua,  and  accompanying  the  heroic  Francesco 
Novello  to  the  field  of  Castagnaro,  mounted  on 
"  his  noble  Thessalian  war-horse  *."  After  this 
victory  he  again  entered  into  the  service  of  Flo- 
rence ;  and  when  the  general  war  \vith  Galeazzo 
Visconti  broke  out,  immediately  previous  to  the 
restoration  of  Francesco  Novello,  Hawkwood  took 
the  field  at  the  head  of  2000  lances,  that  is,  6000 
horse,  in  concert  with  1000  lances  of  Bologna.  To 
this  force  Visconti  opposed  15,000  horse,  and  6000 
foot ;  yet  such  was  the  skill  of  the  English  general, 
that  the  Milanese  troops  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
decided  advantage.  Carrara  regained  his  signory, 
but  the  war  witu  Visconti  languished,  and  the  Flo- 
rentines, eager  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, applied  themselves  to  the  Count  d1  Armagnac, 
a  French  nobleman  of  some  reputation,  whom,  from 
his  near  affinity  to  the  sons  of  the  murdered  Ber- 
nabo,  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  excite  against  Ga- 
leazzo. D' Armagnac,  tempted  by  their  proposals, 
agreed  to  enter  Italy  with  15,000  men,  and  to 
unite  with  Hawkwood  in  stripping  Visconti  of  his 
usurped  dominions.  The  English  knight  was  there- 
fore sent  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  the  con- 

*  Gataro. 
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federate  forces,  which  consisted  of  1400  Florentine, 
600  Bolognese,  and  200  Paduan  lances,  1200  cross- 
bow-men, and  a  great  body  of  other  infantry.  With 
these  troops,  he  advanced  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Milanese,  and  within  fifteen  miles'  distance  of 
the  capital.  The  Count  D'Armagnac,  instead  of 
adhering  to  his  plan  of  joining  Hawkwood,  pro- 
voked Del  Verme  to  sally  forth  from  Alessandria, 
and  encounter  a  handful  of  his  forces.  The  French 
troops  were  completely  defeated,  and  their  leader 
slain  ;  and  the  victorious  Milanese  immediately 
marched  to  attack  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  who  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  country,  with 
three  great  rivers  to  cross  in  the  face  of  their  army. 
Instead  of  instantly  raising  his  camp,  and  retreating 
with  the  utmost  speed,  the  good  knight  continued 
composedly  to  lie  behind  his  intrenchments,  care- 
less of  the  insults  of  the  Milanese,  while  his  men, 
who  knew  that  he  generally  had  good  reason  for 
what  he  did,  were  yet  forced  to  own  his  conduct 
inexplicable.  At  length,  when  the  Milanese  were 
thrown  completely  off  their  guard  by  his  apparent 
supineness,  he  suddenly  fell  upon  them  with  such 
impetuosity  as  to  insure  a  complete  victory.  Then, 
without  giving  them  time  to  recover  from  their  con- 
sternation, he  raised  his  camp,  and  had  crossed  the 
Oglio  and  Mincio  before  Del  Verme  \vas  able  to 
come  up  with  him. 
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A  stratagem  now  occurred  to  the  Milanese 
general,  by  which  he  thought  he  might  effectually 
check  Sir  John  Hawkwood's  retreat.  The  plains 
of  Lombardy  are  very  low  and  flat,  and  the  river 
Adige,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows, 
is  only  prevented  from  overflowing  the  country  by 
artificial  embankments.  Del  Verme  caused  these 
dikes  to  be  destroyed ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkwood's 
army,  to  their  no  small  surprise  and  consternation, 
found  their  camp  surrounded  by  a  momentarily 
rising  expanse  of  water,  which  extended  as  far  as 
they  could  see  on  every  side,  except  one,  which 
was  guarded  by  the  whole  of  the  Milanese 
forces.  In  this  dilemma,  it  was  difficult  to  think 
of  any  means  of  escape ;  and  while  all  was  anxiety 
and  confusion,  a  trumpet  arrived  from  Del  Verme, 
with  a  present  for  the  English  captain,  carefully 
covered  up.  All  were  eager  to  know  what  it  could 
be ;  and  the  messenger,  having  set  down  his  bur- 
den in  Hawkwood's  tent,  removed  the  covering, 
and  displayed  a  fox  in  a  cage  !  At  this  cunning 
satire  on  the  situation  of  the  wily  Englishman, 
some  were  angry,  and  some  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing;  but  Sir  John,  examining  the  gift  very 
composedly,  turned  to  the  trumpet  and  said,  "  Tell 
your  general,  fair  sir,  that  his  fox  appears  nothing 
sad,  and  doubtless  knows  by  what  door  he  shall  get 
out." 
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The  trumpet  returned ;  and  Sir  John,  who  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  plan  he  should 
pursue,  and  rightly  judging  that  the  water  which 
overspread  such  an  immense  surface  could  not  be 
very  deep,  waited  till  nightfall,  and  then,  leaving 
his  tents  standing,  led  his  men  through  the  water, 
which  reached  their  horses1  girths,  towards  the 
Adige,  and  continued  his  perilous  journey  along 
its  banks  all  the  next  day  and  night.  Having  at 
length  reached  a  spot  where  its  bed  had  been  left 
dry,  he  crossed  it,  and  led  his  weary  cavalry  into 
the  Paduan  territorities ;  while  Del  Verme,  over- 
come with  vexation  at  the  escape  of  his  foe,  was 
afraid  of  pursuing  him  in  his  dangerous  retreat. 

This  was  "  the  last  of  his  fields."  Being  now 
in  the  decline  of  life,  the  veteran  condottiere  re- 
tired to  an  estate  he  had  purchased  in  Tuseany, 
where  he  died  a  natural  death,  in  the  year  1394, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  splendid  funeral  by  the 
Florentine  republic*. 
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A.  D.  1403. 

FRANCESCO  da  Carrara  reigned  many  years  in 
tranquillity,  in  spite  of  the  arts  of  Visconti,  who 

*  Perceval. 
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was  ever  promoting  disputes  among  his  neighbours. 
This  latter  nobleman  had  now  obtained  from  the 
emperor  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan,  which  was 
thenceforth  retained  by  his  descendants. 

At  length  a  war  broke  out  between  Mantua 
and  Bologna,  in  which  the  Paduans  and  Florentines 
appeared  as  allies.  This  afforded  an  occasion  for 
displaying  the  talents  of  Francesco's  two  eldest  sons, 
the  first  of  whom,  Francesco  Terzo,  was  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  "  a  brave  and  spirited 
cavalier,  of  great  talent,  but  somewhat  quick-tem- 
pered and  vindictive,  tall,  and  dark,  like  his  sire." 
His  brother  Giacomo  was  three  and  twenty,  "  fair 
like  his  mother,  and  as  handsome  a  cavalier  as  any 
in  Lombardy,  reflective,  mild-tempered,  and  pious ; 
his  address  sweet  and  winning,  his  air  angelic;  yet 
high-spirited,  active,  and  brave."  In  a  fierce  con- 
flict with  the  enemy,  both  these  young  men  were 
taken  prisoners,  which  filled  the  city  of  Padua 
with  mourning.  The  citizens  immediately  hastened 
to  Francesco  Novello,  and  offered  to  raise  any  sum 
he  might  want  for  their  ransom.  He  gratefully 
thanked  them,  but  said  he  doubted  not  his  own 
funds  would  be  sufficient.  Meanwhile,  the  young 
men  made  their  escape  in  a  singular  and  romantic 
manner. 

Francesco,  who  had  been  separated  from  his 
brother,  was  carried  to  Pavia.  One  of  his  at- 
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tendants,  a  barber,  on  arriving  at  the  town,  went 
abroad  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  and,  while 
gazing  about  him  in  the  public  square,  was  re- 
cognized by^  a  fellow  Paduan  settled  in  Pavia; 
who,  after  conversing  with  him  a  little  while,  said, 
"  Why  does  not  your  young  master  think  of  making 
his  escape  ?  If  he  gets  into  the  duke's  clutches, 
he  will  never  more  see  Padua.''  "  But  what  can 
he  do  ?"  said  the  barber.  "  I  will  show  you,"  re- 
turned the  other;  and  leading  him  to  the  town- 
walls,  he  pointed  out  to  him  a  place  where  they 
were  so  low  that  they  might  easily  be  cleared, 
when  there  would  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  swim 
across  the  moat,  and  plunge  into  the  adjacent 
thicket.  The  barber,  enchanted  with  the  scheme, 
returned  with  his  acquaintance  to  his  master,  and 
contrived  that  they  should  see  and  speak  to  each 
other  without  being  observed.  Every  thing  was 
promptly  arranged.  At  midnight,  Francesco  having 
waited  till  the  guard  who  slept  with  him  was  in 
profound  repose,  stole  softly  from  his  side,  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  servant,  and  carried  a  platter 
in  his  hand.  The  barber  went  before  him  singing. 
Having  come  to  the  appointed  place,  they  found 
their  friend  waiting ;  they  all  three  scaled  the  wall, 
swam  across  the  moat,  and  entered  the  thicket. 
They  travelled  till  daybreak,  and  then  lay  con- 
cealed till  night,  when  they  resumed  their  journey. 
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By  these  meaus  they  eluded  the  search  of  their 
enemies,  and  arrived  in  Padua,  to  the  no  small  joy 
of  every  one,  and  especially  of  the  signor,  who 
magnificently  rewarded  his  son^s  deliverer. 

Giacomo  had  been  carried  to  the  court  of  Gon- 
zaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  refused  to  accept  the 
ransom  offered  by  the  Lord  of  Padua.  Francesco 
Novello,  having  the  freedom  of  his  son  much  at 
heart,  sent  two  fishermen  privately  to  Mantua, 
with  directions  to  pursue  their  occupation  on  the 
lake  round  the  castle  in  which  Giacomo  was  con- 
fined. Under  pretence  of  selling  what  they  caught, 
they  conveyed  to  Giacomo's  confidential  servant 
letters  in  the  inside  of  the  fish,  which  he  faithfully 
carried  to  his  master.  By  these  means  they  con- 
certed a  plan  for  his  escape.  It  was  Giacomo's 
custom  to  amuse  himself  daily  by  playing  at  ball 
in  the  courtyard  with  the  other  young  men  of  the 
castle.  On  the  appointed  day,  he  threw  the  ball, 
as  if  by  chance,  over  the  wall ;  and  the  gate  being 
opened  for  some  one  to  run  and  fetch  it,  he  darted 
out,  flew  to  the  water-side,  sprang  into  the  fishing 
boat,  and  escaped  to  the  opposite  shore,  where 
attendants  and  fleet  horses  were  in  waiting.  Alter- 
nately travelling  by  land  and  water,  he  reached 
Padua  in  safety,  and  was  welcomed  with  transport. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  were  then  settled 
between  Padua  and  Milan;  but  when  the  time 
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came  for  fulfilling  the  terms  agreed  on,  the  Duchess 
of  Milan,  who  acted  as  regent  for  her  son  *,  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  surrender  the  stipulated 
places.  Francesco  Novello,  who  in  matters  of 
importance  always  consulted  the  will  of  Venice, 
complained  to  the  signory  of  the  duchess's  breach 
of  faith,  and  requested  permission  to  declare  war. 
The  signory  replied  that  he  must  expect  no  help 
from  them,  but  that  he  might  use  his  own  dis- 
cretion; on  which  Francesco  immediately  opened 
the  campaign. 

The  autumn  was  spent  in  hostilities,  and  the 
winter  in  active  preparations  for  the  ensuing  spring. 
At  this  juncture,  Venetian  ambassadors  arrived  at 
Padua  to  mediate  between  the  states ;  but  Carrara 
refused  to  listen  to  them,  saying,  "  that  the  time 
was  now  come  when  he  was  determined  to  have 
his  revenge." — "  Remember,  however,"  said  one 
of  the  ambassadors,  "  that  Venice  has  left  greater 
wrongs  unrevenged;"  alluding  to  the  assistance 
which  Francesco  Vecchio  had  afforded  the  Genoese 
in  the  war  of  Chiozza. 

From  this  time  a  coldness  gradually  arose  be- 
tween Venice  and  Padua.  In  the  course  of  the 
war,  Francesco  Terzo,  according  to  his  father's 
orders,  besieged  the  Milanese  town  of  Vicenza ; 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  finding  themselves  in 

•  Giovanni  Maria,  who  had  succeeded  his  father. 
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great  extremity,  sent  to  beg  the  protection  of 
Venice,  and  pleaded  their  cause  so  well,  that  the 
signory  instantly  sent  two  hundred  and  fifty  cross- 
bow-men, under  the  banner  of  St.  Mark,  to  their 
assistance.  The  Paduan  army,  not  aware  of  the 
entrance  of  this  body  into  the  city,  and  seeing  the 
Milanese  banner  exchanged  for  another,  in  colour 
resembling  their  own,  naturally  thought  that  the 
city  had  surrendered  to  them.  On  nearer  ex- 
amination, however,  they  discovered  the  new  flag 
which  floated  over  the  walls  to  be  that  of  Venice ; 
•and  were  filled  with  vexation  at  perceiving  that 
their  enemy  had  overreached  them.  Soon  after,  a 
herald,  bearing  the  pennon  of  Vicenza,  entered  the 
Paduan  camp,  to  proclaim  that  the  city.no  longer 
belonged  to  Milan,  but  to  Venice.  Francesco 
Terzo,  too  angry  to  be  governed  by  prudence,  bid 
him  instantly  depart  from  his  camp,  saying,  that  if 
he  was  sent  by  the  signory,  as  he  pretended  to  be, 
he  would  have  borne  the  pennon  of  St.  Mark,  and 
not  of  Vicenza ;  adding,  that  if  he  appeared  again 
without  a  safe  conduct,  he  should  be  cut  to  pieces. 
All  who  stood  round  heard  what  passed,  and  per- 
ceived the  anger  of  Francesco  Terzo;  and  the 
next  morning,  when  the  same  herald  was  seen  ap- 
proaching the  camp  with  the  pennon  of  St.  Mark, 
some  pioneers  and  others  ran  towards  him  with 
threatening  cries,  and,  finding  he  had  no  safe  con- 
duct, put  him  to  death,  and  threw  his  body  into  a 
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ditch,  thinking  thus  to  please  their  master.  On 
the  contrary,  Francesco  Terzo,  on  hearing  of  it, 
was  much  velxed,  sensible  that  the  laws  of  nations 
had  been  violated :  and  from  this  hasty  action 
sprang  all  the  after  misfortunes  of  the  Carrara ;  for 
they  might  have  triumphed  in  the  struggle  with 
Milan,  but  could  vainly  hope  to  brave  the  anger 
of  Venice. 

Francesco  Novello,  on  receiving  news  of  the 
murder  of  the  herald,  endeavoured  to  appease  the 
signory  by  the  most  humble  apologies,  even  of- 
fering to  hold  all  his  possessions  of  them,  if  they 
would  but  grant  him  their  forgiveness  and  pro- 
tection. But  Venice  was  implacable,  and  refused 
to  hear  any  terms.  On  this,  Francesco,  instigated 
by  ill-judging  counsellors,  determined  to  take  the 
first  step  in  the  quarrel,  and  sent  a  defiance  to 
Venice.  At  the  same  time,  he  made  an  incursion 
into  the  Venetian  territory,  and  war  commenced 
with  the  utmost  fury. 

The  Lord  of  Padua  distinguished  himself  as 
much  by  his  personal  courage  as  by  his  talents  at 
the  council-board  ;  yet,  though  he  at  first  obtained 
some  brilliant  advantages,  his  party  gradually  lost 
ground;  and  it  began  to  be  felt  that,  whatever 
temporary  success  he  met  with,  his  cause  must 
ultimately  fail.  Deserted  at  his  sorest  need  by  all 
his  allies,  even  by  Florence,  now  engaged  in  war- 
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fare  with  Pisa,  Carrara  had  to  withstand  the 
united  forces  of  Venetian  courage  and  revenge. 
The  Paduan  territories  were  utterly  despoiled, 
and  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  were  perpetrated 
on  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  Not  satisfied  with 
plunder,  the  Venetian  soldiers  seized  whole  fami- 
lies, and  threw  them  into  prison.  "  Their  cries," 
says  the  historian,  "  were  heard  at  a  great  di- 
stance, and  filled  the  hearers  with  compassion." 
At  the  moment  when  a  decisive  battle  was  ex- 
pected by  the  Paduans,  who  were  sanguine  in 
their  hopes  of  success,  they  were  betrayed  by  their 
general,  who  had  been  bribed  by  Venice.  Disasters 
thickened  apace.  Nearly  all  Carrara's  towns,  ex- 
cept Padua,  were  seized  or  betrayed,  and  at  length 
his  capital  was  besieged.  To  add  to  his  misfortunes, 
Giacomo,  his  second  son,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
sent  to  Venice,  where  he  was  immured  in  a 
dungeon. 

Crowds  of  peasantry  had  flocked  into  Padua, 
bringing  with  them  their  cattle  and  whatever  they 
could  remove,  so  that  the  very  streets  were  full  of 
persons  who  could  obtain  no  lodging,  and  were 
forced  to  sleep  under  porticoes  and  arcades.  The 
cattle,  deprived  of  fodder,  died  in  large  numbers, 
and  their  decaying  carcasses  infected  the  air;  in 
consequence  of  which,  and  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, a  deadly  pestilence  broke  out.  The  deaths 
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varied  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  in  a 
day;  and,  "since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  fall  of  Troy,"  says  Gataro,  "  never  was 
earthly  city  so  overwhelmed  as  the  unfortunate 
Padua." 

The  assault  from  without  was  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  fury;  and  the  Venetians  shot  upwards 
of  three  hundred  notices  into  the  city  to  this 
effect : — "  Paduans  !  the  sigriory  gives  notice,  that 
if  within  ten  days  you  do  not  surrender,  every 
thing  shall  be  given  up  to  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
fate  of  Zara*  and  Candia  become  the  fate  of  your 
city."  These  warnings  added  to  the  grief  of  the 
people,  who  were  already  sufficiently  troubled  at 
beholding  the  seed-time  lost,  the  live  stock  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ravages  of  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine.  They  rose  tumultuously  against  Carrara, 
crying  vehemently  for  peace;  and  he  was  forced 
to  promise  to  treat  with  the  Venetian  generals. 
lie  accordingly  sent  to  demand  a  safe-conduct; 
and,  having  obtained  it,  repaired  to  the  enemy^s 
camp,  and  made  known  to  the  generals  his  wish 
to  surrender  on  equitable  terms.  They  replied, 
that  they  had  not  power  to  treat  with  him;  but 
that  they  would  send  to  ascertain  the  pleasure  of 

*  Zara,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  deemed  in  that  age  one 
of  the  strongest  cities  in  the  world,  had  been  sacked  by  the 
Venetians  in  the  year  1202. 
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the  signory;  and  if  he  would  in  the  meanwhile 
resign  to  them  the  city  and  castle,  in  token  of  sub- 
mission, they  would  pledge  their  word  to  restore 
them  to  him,  if  the  accommodation  was  not  effected. 
Trusting  to  their  honour,  Francesco  with  a  heavy 
heart  complied ;  and  they  then  urged  him  to  hasten 
to  Venice,  and  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of 
the  signory.  Francesco  communicated  this  pro- 
posal to  his  son,  who  earnestly  entreated  him  not 
to  go  without  a  safe-conduct ;  saying,  it  would  be 
better  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  castle,  and 
set  fire  to  it,  than  trust  to  the  mercy  of  Venice. 
He  added,  "  Father,  if  we  go,  we  go  to  death ; 
nevertheless,  if  you  are  resolved  to  set  out,  I 
cheerfully  obey."  The  signer  saw  no  better  al- 
ternative ;  and,  relying  on  the  honour  of  the  Ve- 
netian generals,  he  embarked  with  his  son  in  a 
covered  boat,  which  carried  them  to  Venice.  Sur- 
rounded by  an  immense  multitude,  they  proceeded 
to  the  hall  of  the  great  council,  where  they  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  doge,  who  com- 
manded them  to  rise,  and  addressed  to  them  a 
long  and  bitter  speech,  enlarging  on  the  kind 
offices  which  the  Carrara  had  received  from  Venice, 
and  the  ungrateful  return  they  had  made.  The 
unfortunate  nobleman,  without  seeking  to  exte- 
nuate the  charge,  only  besought  forgiveness  and 
mercy.  Without  receiving  any  answer  to  his 
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entreaties,  he  and  his  son  were  removed  from  the 
doge's  presence,  and  conducted  into  the  prison 
where  Giacomo  was  confined.  On  meeting  in 
such  mournful  and  unexpected  circumstances,  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  long-repressed  emo- 
tions ;  and  their  embraces  and  tears  would  have 
melted  a  heart  of  adamant.  They  were  allowed 
to  remain  several  days  together,  and  were  then 
placed  in  separate  cells. 

The  council,  meantime,  were  deliberating  on 
what  was  to  be  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  prisoners. 
No  sentiments  of  honour  prevailed  to  induce 
them  to  keep  the  pledge  which  their  generals 
had  given  of  restoring  them  the  city.  Padua 
was  now  in  their  hands,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  and  they  intended  to  keep  it.  With 
regard  to  the  Carrara  family,  they  thought  of  im- 
prisoning them  in  an  iron  cage,  as  an  awful  warn- 
ing to  all  that  should  dream  of  disputing  the 
authority  of  Venice.  The  cage  was  made ;  but 
Del  Verme,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Carrara, 
urged  so  many  reasons  for  putting  them  to  death, 
that  the  council  of  Ten  acceded  to  his  wishes ;  and 
Benedict,  an  aged  monk  who  had  frequently  acted 
as  Francesco's  confessor,  was  despatched  to  an- 
nounce his  sentence.  The  poor  old  man  sorrow- 
fully fulfilled  his  mission ;  and,  having  confessed 
the  signor,  and  administered  the  sacrament,  took 

K  2 
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leave  of  him  with  many  tears.  No  sooner  was  he 
gone,  than  the  executioners  of  the  hard  sentence, 
with  four  of  the  council  to  see  it  performed, 
entered  the  dungeon.  Francesco,  impetuous  and 
high-spirited  to  the  last,  resolved  not  to  submit 
unresisting  to  what  he  considered  so  unjust  a 
decree,  and  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
For  some  time  his  strength  and  agility  enabled 
him  to  keep  them  off;  and  yielding  at  length  only 
to  numbers,  he  met  his  death. 

The  friar  then  went  on  his  mournful  errand  to 
the  sons.  They  were  allowed  to  take  leave  of 
each  other ;  and  the  most  cruel  of  the  bystanders 
wept  at  beholding  the  tenderness  of  their  last 
farewell.  Francesco  Terzo  was  then  separated 
from  his  brother,  and  taken  to  the  scene  of  his 
father's  death,  where  he  met  the  same  fate.  On 
the  return  of  the  executioners  to  Giacomo,  he 
asked  them,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  if  all  was  over  with 
his  beloved  brother.  They  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  upon  which  he  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
with  a  deep  sigh,  and  prayed  God  to  have  pity  on 
his  soul.  He  then  entreated  permission  to  write 
a  few  lines  to  his  wife,  the  Lady  Belfiore,  to  whom 
he  had  only  been  married  a  few  months.  They 
brought  him  writing  materials;  and,  with  a  shaking 
hand  and  eyes  brimful  of  tears,  he  traced  his  last 
farewell  to  his  young  bride,  and  having  finished  it, 
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committed  it  to  the  care  of  one  of  liis  guards. 
Then,  flinging  himself  on  his  knees,  lie  exclaimed, 
"  Into  thy  hands,  O !  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit !" 
and  was  immediately  strangled. 

There  yet  remained  two  younger  sons  of  Fran- 
cesco Novello;  of  whom,  Ubertino,  who  greatly 
resembled  his  brother  Giacomo  in  virtue,  mildness 
of  manners,  and  personal  beauty,  died  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  at  Florence;  and  Marsilio,  the  youngest, 
having  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  recover 
Padua,  was  seized  by  the  Venetians,  and  beheaded 
in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark.  Thus  ended  the  house 
of  Carrara,  which,  if  its  annals  are  allowed  to  contain 
occasional  instances  of  barbarism,  is  more  distin- 
guished for  public  virtue,  and  private  excellence 
and  affection,  than  any  contemporary  house  in 
Italy.  Compare  the  Carrara  with  the  Visconti  or 
Gonzaga,  and  how  venial  appear  their  failings,  how 
brilliantly  shine  their  virtues  ! 


THE  FALL  OF  PISA. 

A.  D.  1406. 


HAD  Florence  interposed  between  the  vengeance 
of  Venice  and  the  weakness  of  Padua,  the  unfor- 
tunate Carrara  might  have  been  saved ;  but,  at  the 
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period  when  her  assistance  was  most  needed,  her 
citizens  were  engrossed  by  a  selfish  and  cruel 
attempt  on  the  liberties  of  their  ancient  enemy, 
Pisa,  which  met  with  a  success  it  little  merited. 

Genoa,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, had  admitted  a  French  vicar  and  garrison 
within  her  walls.  Bougicault,  the  French  com- 
mander, soon  after  obtained  a  footing  in  Pisa,  by 
means  of  one  of  the  Visconti ;  and  having  no  pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  maintain  possession  of  it,  he 
resolved  to  make  the  best  bargain  that  he  could, 
and  offered  to  sell  the  city  to  the  Florentines  for 
four  hundred  thousand  gold  florins.  Visconti, 
fearing  to  be  outwitted  by  Bougicault,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  price  of  Pisa  for  himself;  and  the 
Florentines  eagerly  closed  with  his  proposals. 
No  sooner  did  the  Pisans  find  that  they  were  to 
be  betrayed  to  their  ancient  enemy,  than  they  flew 
tumultuously  to  arms,  and  drove  Visconti  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  citadel.  There  he  maintained  him- 
self, however,  till  he  had  concluded  his  bargain 
with  the  Florentines,  and  admitted  their  troops*. 
The  Pisans  immediately  besieged  the  citadel, 
drove  out  the  Florentine  garrison,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Florence  to  remonstrate  against  their 

*  He  did  not  reap  the  reward  of  his  treachery;  for  he  was 
plundered  of  his  money  by  Bou?icault,  and  then  executed 
at  Genoa  upon  a  charge  of  treason. 
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hostile  proceedings,  and  solicit  peace.  They 
found  their  enemies  too  violently  incensed  against 
them  to  listen  to  any  terms;  and  the  Pisans, 
though  destitute  of  resources,  were  forced  to  take 
up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  The  condottieri, 
on  whom  they  might  have  depended  for  assistance, 
were  already  engaged  by  the  opposite  party,  or 
routed  on  their  approach  to  Pisa.  Every  avenue 
to  the  city  was  closed  up  by  the  Florentines,  in 
hopes  of  reducing  it  by  famine ;  and  a  few  galliots, 
fitted  out  at  Genoa,  kept  possession  of  the  sea,  and 
prevented  supplies  from  entering  the  Pisan  harbour. 
Thus  beleaguered  on  every  side,  the  citizens  con- 
ducted themselves  with  the  utmost  bravery,  but 
were  at  length  reduced  to  a  deplorable  want  of 
food.  They  then  sent  forth  their  women,  old  men, 
and  children,  in  hopes  that  their  enemies,  compas- 
sionating the  necessities  of  these  helpless  beings, 
would  allow  them  free  passage  through  their 
camp ;  but  the  Florentines,  rendered  ferocious  by 
their  jealousy  of  Pisa,  drove  back  the  unhappy 
groups  to  the  city.  No  smiling  looks  and  kind 
welcomes  awaited  their  return;  for  each,  on  the 
brink  of  starvation,  was  bereft  of  tender  sympathies, 
and  could  take  thought  only  for  himself.  The 
granaries  were  exhausted,  the  live  stock  eaten, 
and  no  food  to  be  purchased  at  the  most  extrava- 
gant price.  Now  might  be  seen  wretched  beings 
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crawling  through  the  streets  and  along  the  ram- 
parts, devouring  the  rank  weeds  and  lichens  that 
sprang  from  the  walls  and  between  the  pavement. 
Such  sufferings  might  well  have  subdued  their 
constancy ;  yet  no  mention  of  surrender  was  heard 
among  them  :  and  it  wras  hard  that  those  who  had 
endured  the  worst  extremities  of  sickness  and 
famine  should  at  last  become  the  Victims  of  treachery, 
To  their  perpetual  shame,  the  family  of  Gam- 
bacorti  secretly  entered  into  treaty  with  the  Flo- 
rentines; and  after  stipulating  for  all  the  advan- 
tages they  could  think  of  for  themselves,  opened  a 
gate  to  them  in  the  night,  and  betrayed  the  city. 
Immediately  the  Florentines  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  blow  to 
the  Pisans.  They  caused  abundance  of  provisions 
to  be  distributed  among  the  starving  citizens,  and 
gave  strict  orders  to  their  soldiers  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  moderation ;  but  nothing  could  reconcile 
the  vanquished  to  their  fate.  'The  languor  of  de- 
spair spread  its  deadening  influence  throughout 
the  city;  commerce  declined;  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry no  longer  existed ;  the  artist  found  no 
pleasure  in  his  pencil;  the  labourer  no  longer  sang 
at  his  work.  Florence  had  purchased  her  splendid 
conquest  at  the  price  of  a  populous  republic's  hap- 
piness; and  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  take  any 
satisfaction  in  her  own  after  fate,  it  would  be  in  the 
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consideration  that  she  only  suffered  that  misery 
which  she  had  inflicted  on  another  state  without 


remorse. 


LADISLAUS  OF  NAPLES. 

A.  D.   1400. 

JOANNA  of  Naples,  having  no  children,  had 
chosen  Louis  of  Anjou,  uncle  to  the  King  of 
France,  for  her  heir,  a  short  time  before  her  un- 
timely death.  That  prince,  on  hearing  of  the 
queen's  murder  by  her  nephew,  resolved  to  prose- 
cute his  claim  to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  and  wrest 
it  from  Durazzo  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  com- 
menced the  pretensions  of  a  second  line  of  Anjou 
to  Naples.  Louis,  however,  could  obtain  no  de- 
cisive advantage  over  his  rival.  The  army  which 
he  led  into  Italy  wasted  away,  and  he  himself  died 
before  he  could  make  good  his  claims.  His  death 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  Charles  of  Durazzo ; 
and  the  quarrel  was  then  nominally  taken  up  by 
their  sons,  both  under  ten  years  of  age,  but  actually 
carried  on  by  the  ambitious  mothers  of  the  young 
princes,  and  two  rival  popes.  Amidst  the  general 
confusion,  every  crime  was  committed  with  im- 
punity. 

When  the  two  candidates  for  royalty  arrived  at 
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years  of  discretion,  the  difference  of  their  characters 
made  it  evident  which  would  gain  the  ascendancy. 
The  young  Louis  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  kept 
from  the  field  of  contest  by  his  mother  as  long  as 
she  could  have  an  excuse  for  acting  as  his  regent, 
proved  himself  totally  destitute  of  any  energy  of 
character;  indolent,  frivolous,  and  devoted  to 
pleasure.  Ladislaus  of  Durazzo  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  early  trained  in  the  practice  of  manly 
exercises  and  habits  of  command ;  while  his  mother 
had  deeply  stored  his  mind  with  precepts  of  intrigue 
and  dissimulation.  Formed  by  his  talents  and 
manners  to  acquire  the  admiration  of  his  followers, 
his  cold  selfish  policy  enabled  him  to  obtain  many 
unfair  advantages  over  his  enemies.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  a  prince,  courageous,  energetic,  and 
ambitious,  unrestrained  by  any  sentiments  of  justice 
or  mercy,  should  have  been  able  to  triumph  over 
his  indolent  rival.  He  forced  Louis  to  abandon 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  persecuted  the  barons  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  Anjou  with  the  utmost 
seventy,  and  obtained  uncontrolled  possession  of 
the  throne. 

Ladislaus  having  now  leisure  to  form  projects  of 
foreign  conquest,  took  occasion  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Rome,  at  that  time  distracted  by  the  great 
schism.  The  origin  of  this  division  in  the  church 
must  be  briefly  traced. 
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The  Romans,  who  had  always  been  jealous  of 
the  papal  title  being  bestowed  on  any  but  their  own 
countrymen,  signified  to  the  conclave  of  cardinals, 
on  the  death  of  Gregory  the  Ninth,  1378,  their 
wish  that  the  next  pope  should  be  of  Roman  ex- 
traction, threatening  them  with  severe  treatment  if 
they  chose  a  foreigner.  The  cardinals,  intimidated 
at  the  power  of  the  people,  elected  an  Italian,  by 
the  title  of  Urban  the  Sixth,  who  soon  disgusted 
them  by  his  violent  attempts  at  reformation  of 
abuses,  while  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
populace  by  favouring  those  who  had  been  most 
forward  in  the  late  tumults.  The  cardinals,  repent- 
ing of  their  choice,  attempted  to  render  it  void, 
and  joined  in  a  protestation  that  they  had  been 
terrified  into  electing  Urban,  who  therefore  pos- 
sessed no  legal  authority.  They  then  proceeded 
to  a  new  election,  and  bestowed  the  papal  title 
upon  Clement  the  Seventh ;  whereupon  a  violent 
contest  ensued  between  the  two  pontiffs,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Great  Schism. 

On  the  death  of  Urban,  the  dispute  was  pro- 
longed by  his  two  successors,  Innocent  the  Seventh 
and  Gregory  the  Twelfth.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Ladislaus,  King  of  Naples,  encouraged  the 
Romans  to  resist  the  authority  of  Innocent,  hoping, 
by  inducing  them  to  drive  him  from  the  city,  that 
he  should  obtain  a  footing  in  it  himself.  The 
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])0pulace,  at  his  instigation,  forced  Innocent  to  take 
to  flight,  but  they  had  no  intention  of  allowing 
Ladislaus  to  obtain  any  control  over  their  capital, 
and  when  he  entered  Rome  with  a  small  force,  ex* 
pecting  universal  submission,  they  unanimously 
repelled  him,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to  his  own 
territories. 

Soon  after,  the  absence  of  Pope  Gregory  (the 
successor  of  Innocent)  from  Rome,  afforded  those 
factious  nobles,  the  Ursini,  an  opportunity  of  be- 
traying the  city  to  Ladislaus.  By  means  of  a  strong 
force  he  maintained  what  had  been  won  by  treachery, 
and  kept  possession  not  only  of  the  capital,  but  of 
most  of  the  papal  territories.  Inflamed  with  his 
success,  he  began  to  meditate  the  conquest  of  all 
Italy,  and  imperiously  commanded  the  Florentines 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign.  They  re- 
jected the  proposal  with  disdain.  Ladislaus,  know- 
ing that  they  had  only  four  hundred  lances  in  their 
pay,  was  astonished  at  their  temerity,  and  inquired 
of  their  ambassador  what  troops  they  meant  to  op- 
pose to  him.  "  Your  own,"  laconically  answered 
the  Florentine,  who  was  well  aware  that  the  con- 
dottieri,  who  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  king's 
army,  were  always  at  the  service  of  the  highest 
bidder. 

In  the  early  wars  of  Florence  with  Pisa  and 
Milan,  foreign  condottieri  had  been  engaged  on 
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both  sides,  and  the  feudal  service  of  the  peasantry 
had  ceased  to  be  required.  But  in  the  times  of 
the  Carrara,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Italians  had 
been  rekindled  by  Alberic  de  Barbiano,  a  chieftain 
of  Romagna,  who  formed  a  company  composed 
exclusively  of  Italians,  which  soon  rivalled  those  of 
the  French,  English,  and  Germans.  This  band, 
called  by  the  name  of  St.  George,  was  the  school 
in  which  many  of  the  most  celebrated  leaders  of  the 
following  age  were  formed,  and  thenceforth  Italian 
condottieri  gradually  took  place  of  foreigners.  Bar- 
biano was  succeeded  in  command  by  Braccio  di 
Montone,  a  young  and  high-spirited  commander, 
whose  talents  soon  caused  him  to  be  coveted  as 
an  ally  by  the  contending  states.  As  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  Florence  must  consider  Naples 
as  her  enemy,  the  republic  took  Montone  and 
other  condottieri  into  pay ;  and  though  her  forces 
were  still  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  Ladislaus, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  genius  of  Montone  would 
balance  the  deficiency  of  numbers.  But  the 
Florentines  did  not  here  rest  satisfied.  They  in- 
vited Louis  of  Anjou  once  more  to  enter  the  field 
as  the  rival  of  Ladislaus,  and  courted  the  alliance 
of  Sienna  and  Bologna.  Louis,  with  sanguine 
hopes  of  success  which  his  previous  ill  fortune 
could  not  justify,  hastened  into  Italy,  and  the 
allied  army  marched  to  Rome,  of  which  they  ol>- 
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tained   possession   through   the   treachery   of  the 
Ursini. 

This  advantage  was  not  improved  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  owing  to  the  poverty  or  indolence  of 
Louis,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  condottieri.  Florence, 
finding  that  she  had  to  support  the  whole  burden 
of  the  war,  made  a  separate  peace  with  Ladislaus, 
who  was  now  in  too  great  an  extremity  to  main- 
tain his  ambitious  project  of  subverting  the  re- 
public. Louis  thus  lost  his  best  ally,  but  at 
length,  rousing  his  dormant  energy,  he  crossed  the 
Neapolitan  frontiers  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
cuirassiers.  He  found  Ladislaus  waiting  for  him 
at  Rocca  Secca,  and  assaulted  his  position  so 
furiously,  that  the  Neapolitan  army  was  driven 
from  the  field.  No  sooner  did  Louis's  soldiers 
perceive  their  advantage,  than  their  sole  object 
was  to  gain  as  many  prisoners  and  as  much  booty 
as  possible,  and  the  true  end  of  the  battle  was  lost 
in  the  greediness  of  each  for  his  share  of  the 
plunder.  Ladislaus,  who  had  saved  himself  by 
flight,  finding  that  he  was  not  pursued,  took 
courage,  and  sent  heralds  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
with  supplies  of  gold,  and  directions  to  ransom  as 
many  prisoners  as  they  could.  By  this  means, 
his  whole  army  was  soon  purchased  back,  for 
scarcely  any  one  had  been  slain ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  heard  to  remark,  with  a  smile,  that  "  on 
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the  first  day  after  his  defeat,  his  person  and  king- 
dom were  in  Louis's  power;  on  the  second,  his 
person  was  safe,  but  his  kingdom  still  open  to  his 
enemy ;  but  on  the  third,  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
had  flown."  When  Louis  of  Anjou  at  length 
collected  his  scattered  army  and  advanced  towards 
Naples,  all  the  defiles  were  already  secured  by 
Ladislaus ;  the  condottieri,  unable  to  obtain  further 
booty,  became  dissatisfied  and  ungovernable, 
and  the  number  of  their  followers  was  daily  di- 
minished by  want  and  sickness.  Louis,  finding 
that  the  tide  in  his  affairs  had  turned,  became 
dejected  and  desponding;  he  disbanded  his  forces, 
and  quitted  Italy,  never  to  return.  Ladislaus  had 
now  once  more  an  opportunity  of  revolving  his 
ambitious  schemes ;  but  at  the  period  when,  having 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Romagna,  he  had  excited 
universal  fear  and  detestation  in  Italy,  a  sudden 
illness  hurried  him  to  the  grave.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sister  Joanna,  whose  vices  are  dis- 
graceful to  the  page  of  history. 

The  great  schism,  which  had  so  long  troubled 
and  perplexed  all  Europe,  was  brought  to  an  end 
in  1418  by  the  council  of  Constance,  consisting 
of  an  immense  number  of  ambassadors,  cardinals, 
and  theologians,  of  various  nations,  who  took  on 
themselves  the  charge  of  deposing  both  the  rival 
popes,  and  electing  Martin  the  Fifth  in  their 
stead. 
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THE  COUNT  OF  CARMAGNOLA. 
A.  D.  1432. 

FELIPPO  Maria  Visconti  was  the  second  son  of 
that  Count  di  Vertu  who  was  the  first  to  obtain 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan,  and  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  tyrants  that  ever  lived.  He  was 
deficient  in  personal  courage,  but  on  coming  to 
the  throne  he  displayed,  for  a  short  time,  an 
activity  and  energy  which  no  one  had  believed 
him  capable  of  exerting,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
led  his  troops  to  battle  in  person. 

It  was  then  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking the  distinguished  bravery  of  a  young 
man  who  fought  under  his  banners  as  a  simple 
cuirassier,  and  of  whom  little  more  was  known  than 
that  his  name  was  Francesco  Carmagnola.  Struck 
with  the  promise  which  he  gave  of  military  talent, 
the  duke  thenceforth  kept  his  eye  on  him,  and 
soon  rewarded  his  valour  by  promotion.  The 
genius  of  Carmagnola  only  required  occasion  to 
draw  it  forth,  and  his  elevation  to  command  quickly 
enabled  him  to  display  his  keen  judgment  and 
prompt  decision.  Visconti  found  him  a  useful  in- 
strument, and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Thenceforth,  the  Milanese  troops  carried  all  before 
them,  and  under  their  young  and  spirited  general 
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extended  their  master's  territories  from  the  shores 
of  Genoa  to  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Piedmont  to  the  confines  of  Ro- 
magna;  the  largest  extent  of  dominion  that  had 
fallen  to  the  share  of  any  Italian  prince  since  the 
days  of  the  Lombard  monarchs. 

Carmagnola,  now  dignified  with  the  title  of  count, 
had  the  honour  of  rooting  out  many  of  those 
tyrants  who,  like  the  giants  of  old  story,  still  dwelt 
in  their  strong  holds  among  the  mountains,  and 
exercised  the  most  barbarous  sway  over  the  de- 
fenceless inhabitants  of  the  open  country.  Among 
these,  none  were  more  ferocious  than  Gabrino 
Fondolo,  tyrant  of  Cremona,  who  had  acquired 
possession  of  that  city  by  the  murder  of  his  bene- 
factor and  of  seventy  of  the  leading  citizens,  at  a 
banquet  to  which  he  had  invited  them.  Just 
before  the  council  of  Constance,  Pope  John  the 
Twenty-third  and  the  Emperor  Sigismund  had  met 
at  Cremona,  and,  after  discussing  their  business, 
proposed  seeing  what  was  worthy  of  a  stranger's 
notice  in  the  city.  Fondolo  offered  his  services  as 
an  escort,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  summit  of  a 
tower  of  tremendous  height,  to  behold  the  beau- 
tiful prospect  of  the  Lombard  plains,  watered  by 
majestic  rivers.  While  the  pope  and  emperor 
were  regarding  the  scene  with  lively  admiration, 
Fondolo,  who  was  u  always  for  ill,  and  never  for 
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good,"  had  a  great  inclination  to  push  both  of  them 
over  the  battlements,  for  the  sake  of  the  confusion 
which  their  deaths  would  occasion  throughout  Eu- 
rope, though  he  had  but  a  confused  idea  of  what 
advantage  he  might  thereby  gain  for  himself.  He 
let  the  critical  moment  pass,  however,  and  his 
guests  descended  from  the  tower  in  safety,  little 
dreaming  of  what  had  been  their  jeopardy.  Eleven 
years  after,  Carmagnola  having  stripped  him  of  his 
possessions,  Fondolo  was  publicly  beheaded  at 
Milan,  by  order  of  Felippo  Maria ;  and  on  being 
asked  by  the  confessor  on  the  scaifold  whether  he 
had  any  sins  to  repent  of,  "  Yes,1'  answered  he, 
with  a  grim  smile,  "  I  repent  of  this,  and  of  nothing 
else, — that  when  I  had  the  emperor  and  pope  at 
the  top  of  my  great  tower  at  Cremona,  I  did  not 
hurl  them  both  together  over  the  parapet." 

Felippo  Maria,  having  by  means  of  Carmagnola 
so  greatly  heightened  the  grandeur  of  his  house, 
experienced  the  jealousy  which  had  tormented  most 
of  his  ancestors  at  the  freedom  and  prosperity  of 
Florence.  Confident  in  the  superiority  of  his  forces, 
he  saw  no  occasion  to  wait  till  some  infraction  of 
the  terms  concluded  with  him  by  the  republic  should 
afford  him  a  just  excuse  for  commencing  hostilities, 
but  was  himself  the  first  to  break  the  treaty  and 
open  the  war.  The  Florentines,  who  had  enjoyed 
eighteen  years  of  tranquillity  since  the  conquest  of 
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Pisa,  prepared  to  resist  his  aggressions  with  the 
cool  courage  and  self-possession  for  which  they 
were  remarkable.  Unable  to  obtain  any  promises 
of  support  from  the  pope  and  emperor,  they  were 
more  fortunate  in  securing  the  alliance  of  Venice, 
Francesco  Foscari  being  then  doge.  The  union  of 
these  two  powerful  states  was  sufficient  to  make 
Visconti  tremble ;  but  though  unwarlike  himself, 
Carmagnola  had  always  been  his  right  hand.  At 
this  critical  period,  his  safety  depended  on  the 
exertions  of  his  general;  yet  such  was  the  mastery 
which  Felippo's  suspicious  temper  had  acquired 
over  his  better  judgment,  that  he  injured  and 
offended  the  only  man  who  could  have  honourably 
extricated  him  from  the  difficulties  which  he  had 
drawn  on  himself.  Jealous  of  Carmagnola's  popu- 
larity with  the  soldiery,  his  extraordinary  talents, 
and  the  lofty  station  which  they  had  been  the 
means  of  his  obtaining,  the  duke  gradually  with- 
drew his  confidence  from  him,  and  treated  him 
with  that  measured  coldness  which  is  most  grating 
to  a  warm  and  impetuous  character.  Carmagnola 
deeply  felt  the  injury,  but  knew  not  exactly  on 
what  grounds  to  complain.  Visconti's  measures  at 
length  became  more  decided.  He  denied  him  ad- 
mission to  his  person,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
command.  On  this  all  the  violence  of  Carmagnola's 
indignation  broke  forth.  To  have  loved  Felippo 
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Maria  for  his  personal  qualities  at  any  period 
would  have  been  impossible ;  but  he  had  raised  a 
young  and  friendless  soldier  into  notice,  and  Car- 
magnola had  been  grateful.  Now  that  all  his 
benefits  were  withdrawn,  and  insult  heaped  on  the 
head  he  had  so  lately  delighted  to  honour,  the  tie 
that  had  united  them  was  broken ;  and  the  first  im- 
pulse of  Carmagnola's  rage  was  to  fly  to  Venice, 
and  offer  his  future  services  to  the  signory.  That 
this  action  was  suitable  to  the  rules  of  virtue, 
cannot  be  granted,  but  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  imperfect  morality  and  hasty  passions  of  the 
age.  The  picture  which  Carmagnola  drew,  with 
the  eloquence  of  anger,  of  the  treachery  and 
malignity  of  the  duke,  his  restless  ambition  and 
secret  intrigues,  induced  the  senate  immediately  to 
declare  war  against  Milan.  Carmagnola  led  their 
troops  against  his  former  master,  and  gratified  his 
revenge  by  reducing  the  city  and  territory  of 
Brescia  in  a  single  campaign.  Felippo  Maria  was 
terrified  into  a  supplication  for  peace,  which  he  was 
the  first  to  break  the  following  year,  and  the  war 
was  renewed  by  the  allies  with  equal  success.  One 
of  Carmagnola's  monceuvres  during  this  campaign, 
near  the  village  of  Macalo,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
He  decoyed  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  charge  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  marsh,  where,  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  ground,  he  had  taken  a  secure  station.  They  no 
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sooner  entered  it,  than  the  heavily  armed  cuirassiers 
sank  into  the  morass,  and  while  thus  embarrassed, 
Carmagnola's  infantry  assailed  them,  stabbed  their 
horses,  and  made  them  prisoners.  Not  a  single  life 
was  lost  in  this  victory, — no  uncommon  thing  in 
Italian  M'arfare,  when  mercenary  bands,  continually 
changing  sides,  and  opposed  to  their  own  comrades, 
felt  little  inclination  to  kill  those  who  had  shared 
the  same  watch  and  drank  from  the  same  cup.  A 
liberal  ransom  was  by  far  the  most  agreeable 
method  of  settling  differences  both  to  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished ;  and  the  Venetian  general,  in 
pursuance  of  the  usual  custom,  released  all  his 
captives  before  they  had  been  in  his  hands  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Fortune,  which  had  so  long  smiled  on  Carma- 
gnola,  seemed  to  desert  him  in  his  third  campaign ; 
and  the  ill  success  which  attended  his  military 
movements,  though  probably  the  effect  of  chance 
circumstances,  was  attributed  by  Venice  to  treachery. 
Ever  since  his  release  of  his  prisoners  after  the 
victory  of  Macalo,  the  signory  had  regarded  him 
with  suspicion;  and  a  contagious  disorder  which 
carried  off  great  numbers  of  his  men  increased 
their  ill-humour,  though  it  could  afford  no  just 
pretext  for  complaint.  But  Carmagnola  had  lost 
the  favour  of  the  council  of  Ten,  which  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  his  fate  was  decided.  He  was  in. 
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vited  to  Venice  under  pretence  of  conferring-  with 
the  senate  on  terms  of  peace,  and  was  greeted, 
both  on  the  road  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  capital, 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect.  Amid  the 
shouts  of  the  populace,  he  proceeded  with  his  train 
to  the  ducal  palace,  but  his  attendants  were  there 
dismissed,  under  pretence  that  the  doge  would  re- 
quire their  presence  for  a  longer  time  than  it  would 
be  agreeable  for  them  to  wait.  Carmagnola,  haunted 
perhaps  by  some  secret  misgivings,  entered  the 
palace  alone.  The  gates  were  immediately  closed 
behind  him,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  doge 
was  indisposed,  and  could  not  see  him  until  the 
next  morning;  he  then  turned  towards  the  court 
in  order  to  withdraw,  but  was  seized  and  dragged 
towards  a  private  door.  In  a  piercing  voice  he 
exclaimed,  "I  am  lost !"  but  while  wildly  struggling 
to  free  himself,  he  was  immured  in  a  profound  dun- 
geon, and  heard  the  door  close  after  his  betrayers. 
Left  to  his  solitary  reflections,  he  could  entertain 
no  doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  fate,  and  was  forced  to 
prepare  himself  as  best  he  might  for  the  fatal  mo- 
ment. A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  put  to  the 
torture,  though  the  unhealed  wounds  which  he  had 
received  in  the  service  of  Venice  might  have  shamed 
the  signory  from  this  act  of  cruelty.  It  was  given 
out  that  while  on  the  rack  he  confessed  that  he  had 
been  treacherous  to  Venice ;  but  the  truth  of  this 
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could  only  be  affirmed  by  those  who  had  been  ac- 
cessory to  his  sufferings;  and  whether  what  was 
extorted  from  him  was  the  unvarnished  truth,  or 
the  raving  of  one  suffering  excruciating  pain,  can 
never  be  known.  No  proof  of  his  guilt,  however, 
could  be  produced,  either  at  that  time  or  afterwards, 
and  he  was  conveyed  to  public  execution  with  a 
gag  over  his  mouth,  as  if  his  murderers  dreaded  the 
effect  which  his  asseverations  of  innocence  might 
produce  on  the  multitude. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  the  following 
year,  mutual  restoration  of  the  conquests  which 
had  been  made  took  place  between  Milan  and  Flo- 
rence. Venice  alone  had  reaped  a  valuable  accession 
of  territory,  owing  to  the  valour  of  the  unfortunate 
Carmagnola,  and  her  dominions  now  extended  to 
the  banks  of  the  Adda,  beyond  which  they  were 
fated  never  to  pass ;  but  little  good  resulted  from 
her  possessions  on  the  main  land.  As  long  as 
Venice  contented  herself  with  being  a  maritime 
republic,  her  prosperity  was  unrivalled ;  but  when 
she  neglected  the  care  of  her  navy  and  foreign 
trade,  to  engage  in  the  wars  of  the  peninsula,  her 
conquests  only  made  her  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
those  states  who  would  have  willingly  yielded  her 
the  dominion  of  the  waves*. 

*  Perceval,  vol.  ii. 
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SFORZA  ATTENDOLO. 
A.  D.  1424. 

GIACOMUZZO,  or  Muzzo  Attendolo,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Italian  condottieri  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the  small  village 
of  Cotignola,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1369. 
One  day,  being  at  work  in  the  fields,  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  party  of  soldiers,  belonging  to  Bar- 
biano's  famous  company  of  St.  George,  who  laugh- 
ingly invited  him  to  enlist.  The  roving  life  of  a 
free  companion  presented  many  charms  to  the 
imagination  of  the  young  peasant;  and  as  he  gazed 
at  the  blithe  countenances  and  shining  accoutre- 
ments of  the  strangers,  and  listened  to  their  enticing 
descriptions  of  a  soldier's  life,  he  felt  greatly  in- 
clined to  abandon  his  humble  calling,  and  try  his 
fortune  in  the  field.  Half  in  jest,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  will  throw  my  spade  into  yonder  oak,  and  if  it 
falls  to  the  ground,  I  will  remain  as  I  am ;  but  if  it 
lodges  among  the  boughs,  I  will  follow  you."  He 
flung  his  spade  into  the  tree  as  he  spoke,  and  it 
caught  in  the  branches;  on  which  he  immediately 
enlistee!. 

Attendolo  had  not  long  been  in  Barbiano's  com- 
pany before  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Braccio 
di  Montone,  a  brave  and  lively  young  man,  who 
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afterwards  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  di- 
stinguished generals  formed  in  the  school  of  St 
George.  The  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  two 
comrades  were  essentially  different,  for  Attendolo 
was  illiterate,  arid  attached  to  the  rustic  habits, 
plain  food,  and  simple  apparel,  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  his  father's  cottage ;  whereas 
Montone  had  been  brought  up  delicately,  and  was 
fond  of  costly  dress  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table*; 
but  they  resembled  each  other  in  an  ardent  passion 
for  military  distinction,  and,  it  must  be  added,  for 
the  pecuniary  advantages  attending  a  profession  in 
which  heavy  ransoms  and  abundant  booty  were  the 
sure  fruits  of  victory.  It  was  Attendolo's  dis- 
position to  seize  by  force  whatever  came  in  his 
way,  which  procured  him  the  surname  of  Sforza, 
by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  was  assumed 
by  his  children. 

Montone  had  been  born  in  a  far  loftier  sphere 
than  his  friend.  He  was  a  Perugian  nobleman, 
who  with  many  of  his  fraternity  had  been  doomed 
to  banishment;  and  having  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  experience  necessary  for  a  commander  under 
Barbiano's  banners,  he  returned  at  the  head  of  his 
fellow  nobles  and  a  strong  body  of  mercenaries  to 
revenge  himself  on  his  native  city  by  subjugating 

*  Bayle. 
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it.  Having  effected  his  undertaking  with  no  small 
difficulty,  he  gave  the  Perugians  little  reason  to 
repent  of  his  victory,  for  he  displayed  towards 
them  all  the  qualities  of  a  generous  chieftain,  and 
attached  them  to  his  personal  glory  by  leading 
them  to  repeated  victory.  His  old  master,  Barbiano, 
was  now  dead,  and  Sforza  Attendolo  invested  with 
the  command  of  a  free  company;  but  the  brotherly 
affection  which  had  at  first  subsisted  between 
the  two  comrades  had  been  gradually  quenched 
by  jealousy  and  distrust.  They  no  longer  fought 
side  by  side,  and  the  knowledge  that  one  was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  any  particular  prince  or 
state  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  other  to  espouse 
the  opposite  party.  They  only  agreed  in  selling 
their  services  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  regarding 
war  as  a  trade  which  was  to  be  kept  alive  for  their 
benefit. 

Attendolo  had  now  risen  from  the  command  of 
a  hundred  men  to  that  of  seven  thousand.  He  was 
gonfaloniere  of  the  church,  and  had  received  the 
title  of  Count  of  Cotignola  from  the  pope,  by  way 
of  payment  for  a  sum  of  money  due  to  him. 
During  Sforza's  temporary  captivity,  Montone 
took  occasion  to  seize  on  his  estates,  which  so 
violently  incensed  him  that  he  was  no  sooner 
liberated  than  he  eagerly  engaged  with  the  Queen 
of  Naples  to  lead  her  forces  and  his  own  against 
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Braccio,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Rome.  The 
pretensions  of  the  houses  of  Arragon  and  Anjou 
to  the  ever  disputed  crown  of  Naples  afforded  a 
new  opportunity  for  these  rival  chiefs  to  range 
themselves  on  opposite  sides.  For  twenty  years 
did  the  rancorous  struggle  continue,  but  at  length 
the  heat  of  youthful  passion  began  to  abate,  and 
Sforza,  who  having  attached  himself  to  the  losing 
party,  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  poverty 
and  distress,  adopted  the  romantic  resolution  of 
throwing  himself  on  the  generosity  and  protection 
of  his  old  enemy  and  older  friend.  Attended  by  a 
handful  of  unarmed  cavaliers,  the  sharers  of  his 
misfortunes,  he  rode  to  the  camp  of  Braccio,  with- 
out sending  him  previous  notice,  and  requested 
an  audience,  which  was  immediately  granted.  On 
being  admitted  into  Montone's  presence,  he  frankly 
informed  him  of  his  distress,  and  solicited  him  to 
aid  him  by  his  advice  and  credit  with  the  Queen 
of  Naples.  Sforza  had  judged  well  in  relying  on 
his  rival's  faith  and  generosity.  At  the  sight  of 
his  old  comrade,  Montone  at  once  forgot  all  his 
former  bitterness;  he  welcomed  him  with  delightful 
cordiality,  and  their  ancient  friendship  was  in  a 
moment  restored,  to  end  only  with  their  lives. 
They  discussed  their  different  campaigns  against 
each  other  as  if  they  had  never  engaged  in  any 
but  an  amicable  warfare,  and  "  fought  their  battles 

Li 
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o'er  again"  with  the  greatest  harmony  and  pleasure. 
Nor  was  Montone  wanting  in  more  decided  proofs 
of  friendship  :  he  took  such  active  measures  for  his 
assistance,  that  Sforza  was  soon  re-established  in 
his  possessions  and  in  the  queen's  favour. 

The  two  rivals,  in  spite  of  their  reconciliation, 
were  soon  afterwards  engaged  by  opposite  parties, 
but  they  were  doomed  to  meet  no  more  on  the 
field.  Sforza  was  despatched  by  the  Queen  of 
Naples  to  the  relief  of  Aquila,  which  Montone  was 
besieging.  On  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Pescara,  he  found  a  body  of  the  enemy  posted  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  although  the  sea  was  rising, 
he  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  in  order  to  dis- 
lodge them.  But  in  attempting  to  save  a  page 
who  was  carried  down  the  stream,  Sforza's  horse 
unfortunately  lost  its  footing,  and  being  thrown 
into  the  river,  his  heavy  armour  prevented  him 
from  rising.  Twice  his  clasped  hands,  as  if  im- 
ploring assistance,  were  seen  above  the  waves, 
but  he  was  borne  down  into  the  ocean  before 
any  one  had  courage  or  opportunity  to  save  him. 

Montone  received  the  news  of  Sforza's  death 
with  deep  sorrow,  and  felt  a  gloomy  persuasion 
that  he  should  not  long  survive  him.  In  fact 
he  was  soon  after  defeated  in  an  engagement, 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  and  the  last  of 
these  misfortunes  so  hurt  his  proud  spirit,  that  he 
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would  neither  speak  nor  taste  food,  arid  died  three 
days  after  hjs  defeat.  He  was  the  last,  and  Sforza 
was  the  first,  of  a  noble  line. 


FRANCESCO  SFORZA. 
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No  sooner  were  the  troops  of  Sforza  Attendolo 
deprived  of  their  captain  by  his  untimely  end, 
than  Francesco  Sforza,  his  son,  a  young  man  of 
three  and  twenty,  persuaded  them  to  elect  him 
their  captain.  He  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  field,  and  the  estates  which  his  father 
had  left  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  wealthiest 
condottieri  of  Italy.  His  first  enterprise  of  im- 
portance was  to  add  the  March  of  Ancona  to  his 
possessions,  an  acquisition  which  enabled  him  to 
assume  the  independence  of  a  prince ;  and  his 
services,  during  three  campaigns,  were  purchased 
by  Felippo  Maria,  Duke  of  Milan.  This  noble- 
man, the  last  of  his  house,  was  as  dark  and  faithless 
in  character  as  most  of  his  predecessors,  but  in 
one  solitary  instance,  namely,  his  treatment  of  the 
King  of  Arragon,  he  showed  that  he  was  not  en- 
tirely.  incapable  of  generosity. 

Alphonso  of  Arragon,  who  had  attempted  to 
seize  the  throne  of  Naples  (having  been  adopted 
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by  Joanna  the  Second),  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Genoese,  who  were  inclined  to 
make  him  a  public  spectacle.  But  Felippo  Maria, 
offended  at  the  intention  of  using  such  uncourteous 
and  cruel  conduct  towards  a  noble  prisoner,  sent 
orders  to  have  him  immediately  brought  to  Milan. 

Alphonso  of  Arragon  was  at  that  period  the 
most  amiable  monarch  in  Europe ;  brave,  learned, 
generous,  and  possessed  of  fascinating  manners. 
He  was  received  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  with 
every  mark  of  delicate  respect;  his  interesting 
countenance  prepossessed  Visconti  in  his  favour; 
and  the  wit,  elegance,  and  genius  displayed  in 
his  conversation,  completely  won  his  admiration 
and  esteem.  The  foundation  was  laid  for  a  firm 
alliance  between  them,  and  Visconti,  from  being 
Alphonso's  declared  enemy,  became  the  staunchest 
of  his  friends,  and  used  all  his  interest  to  place 
him  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  which  he  at  length 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

The  Duke  of  Milan  had  an  only  daughter, 
named  Bianca,  who  was  not  only  beautiful,  but 
amiable,  gentle,  and  pious.  As  heiress  of  the 
wealth  and  possessions  of  the  Visconti,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  there  were  many  candidates  for  her 
hand;  and  among  these,  Francesco  Sforza,  the 
son  of  the  adventurer  of  Cotignola,  maintained  the 
foremost  place.  His  wealth  and  military  reputation 
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induced  him  to  consider  himself  no  unequal  match, 
for  the  daughter  of  the  proudest  house  in  Lom- 
bardy.  But  if  he  could  forget  the  obscurity  of  his 
extraction,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  who,  although  he  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  appear  favourable  to  his  pretensions, 
could  not  overcome  his  secret  dislike  and  con- 
tempt of  the  young  condottiere.  His  repeated 
promises  of  bestowing  on  him  the  hand  of  Madonna 
Bianca  were  as  often  broken;  and  Francesco 
Sforza,  disgusted  at  length  by  his  trifling,  resolved 
to  terrify  him  into  compliance,  and  went  over  into 
the  service  of  Venice  and  Florence,  then  at  war 
with  Milan.  His  able  generalship  reduced  Felippo 
Maria  to  extremity,  who  then  humbly  sued  to 
him  for  peace,  promising  that  he  should  marry 
Bianca  without  farther  delay.  Upon  this,  Sforza 
laid  down  his  arms;  his  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  great  state ;  and  Visconti  bestowed  the  city 
and  territory  of  Cremona  on  his  daughter,  as  her 
wedding  portion. 

The  hatred  and  jealousy  of  years  could  not, 
however,  be  stifled  in  bridal  festivities  and  com- 
plimentary interviews.  No  ties  of  relationship  and 
proffers  of  mutual  assistance  could  reconcile  Felippo 
Maria  to  his  son-in-law,  whom  he  considered 
forced  on  him  by  circumstances  rather  than  as  the 
object  of  his  free  choice.  He  leagued  himself  with 
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Alphonso  of  Naples  and  Pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth, 
and  persuaded  the  latter,  who  owed  gratitude  to 
Sforza  for  having  established  his  temporal  dominion 
in  Romagna,  to  seize  on  the  March  of  Ancona, 
while  he  himself  and  the  King  of  Naples  attacked 
Francesco  in  other  quarters.  Thus  assailed  on  all 
sides,  the  brave  condottiere  defended  himself  with 
a  spirit  worthy  of  his  father.  Alternately  pre- 
senting a  hostile  front  to  each  of  his  enemies, 
rapidly  flying  from  one  point  of  defence  to  another, 
arid  ensuring  victory  wherever  he  was  personally 
engaged,  he  shamed  them  by  the  variety  of  his 
resources  and  the  constancy  of  his  resolution. 
But  his  forces  were  terribly  unequal  to  those 
which  opposed  them.  His  presence  was  wanted 
in  a  dozen  places  at  once,  his  soldiers  were 
but  a  handful  compared  with  those  of  the  league, 
and  he  found  a  lamentable  difference  between 
making  war  as  a  condottiere  in  the  pay  of  others 
and  being  reduced  to  defend  his  own  possessions. 
In  less  than  four  years  he  was  completely  stripped 
of  all  his  Neapolitan  fiefs  and  the  March  of 
Aricona.  Nothing  was  left  but  his  wife's  dowry 
of  Cremona,  which  he  hoped  Felippo  Maria  would 
spare  for  his  daughter's  sake ;  but  Visconti  now 
only  regarded  Bianca  as  the  wife  of  Sforza,  and 
mercilessly  prepared  to  seize  on  the  gift  of  his  own 
hands.  At  this  terrible  injustice,  Venice  and 
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Florence  would  no  longer  remain  mere  spectators 
of  the  struggle,  but  prepared  to  assist  Sforza  in 
his  utmost  need.  Besides  despatching  powerful 
succours  to  him,  they  successfully  undertook  the 
relief  of  Ancona,  routed  the  Milanese  army,  and 
carried  their  ravages  to  the  very  gates  of  Milan. 
Felippo  Maria,  trembling  within  the  walls  of  his 
capital,  would  now  gladly  have  averted  the  storm 
which  he  had  drawn  down  on  his  own  head ;  and 
unable  to  pacify  Florence  and  Venice,  he  could 
find  none  to  whom  he  might  recur  for  protection 
except  that  son-in-law  whom  he  had  so  shamefully 
injured.  He  sent  to  Sforza,  imploring  him  to  de- 
fend Cremona  against  his  own  allies.  Francesco 
was  wavering  between  the  inclination  to  be  recon* 
ciled  with  Visconti  and  his  desire  to  remain  true  to 
Venice,  when  the  Venetian  senate,  suspecting  his 
fidelity,  commissioned  their  general  to  surprise  and 
occupy  Cremona.  This  treacherous  act  decided 
Sforza  as  to  his  line  of  conduct.  He  collected  his 
forces,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Cotignola,  his  father's  birth-place,  on  his  way  to 
Visconti's  assistance,  when  he  received  news  of 
Felippo  Maria's  sudden  death. 

The  house  of  Visconti  thus  becoming  extinct, 
Milan  was  agitated  by  the  different  interests  of 
her  council,  some  of  whom  were  inclined  to  sum- 
mon Sforza,  as  the  husband  of  Bianca,  to  the  sig- 
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nory,  while  others  maintained  the  pretensions  of 
Alphonso  of  Naples.  In  fact,  the  latter  party  ap- 
peared likely  to  obtain  the  ascendancy,  when  the 
citizens,  rising  to  arms,  caused  a  general  parliament 
to  be  assembled,  under  whose  auspices  a  republican 
constitution  was  framed ;  and  the  lovers  of  liberty 
indulged  the  hope  of  beholding  the  ancient  glory 
of  Milan  re-established.  But  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Venice  quietly  to  allow  the  Milanese  the 
privilege  of  freeing  themeelves ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  the  Marquisses  of  Este  and  Montferrat 
assailed  their  territories  on  different  sides.  Thus 
oppressed  on  every  hand,  the  Milanese,  though 
fearful  of  the  ambition  of  Francesco  Sforza,  took 
him  into  pay  on  condition  of  his  defending  their 
republic.  He  bound  himself  to  do  so  by  the  most 
solemn  promises,  but  nothing  was  farther  from  his 
secret  intention  than  that  of  abandoning  his  claims 
to  the  ducal  crown.  After  routing  the  enemies  of 
Milan,  he  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the 
city  he  had  engaged  to  protect.  The  Milanese, 
roused  to  indignation  by  his  treachery,  prepared  to 
defend  their  newly  won  liberty,  and  a  numerous 
militia,  armed  with  muskets,  a  species  of  arms  till 
then  little  used,  struck  terror  into  Sforza's  army. 
But  their  awkward  use  of  a  weapon  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed  soon  dissipated  the  fears  of 
their  more  skilful  and  experienced  opponents,  who, 
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inured  to  the  iield,  and  incited  by  the  hopes  of 
plunder,  obtained  a  rapid  conquest.  Having  speedily 
reduced  the  dependent  towns,  Sforza  besieged  Mi- 
lan ;  and  the  citizens,  making  a  merit  of  necessity, 
threw  open  their  gates  and  welcomed  him  with  a 
well-feigned  joy.  His  coronation  was  soon  after 
celebrated  with  royal  magnificence,  and  the  Flo- 
rentines sent  an  embassy  of  their  noblest  citizens 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession.  Thus  Sforza 
attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition;  and  if  he 
found  the  crown  which  he  had  won  by  such  unfair 
means  unproductive  of  the  satisfaction  which  he 
had  promised  himself,  at  least  no  public  reverses 
thenceforth  made  its  tenure  uncertain.  His  seizure 
of  it  was  indeed  the  darkest  action  of  his  life,  and 
is  a  warning  of  the  crimes  to  which  a  virtuous  man 
may  be  impelled  by  ambition,  since  in  every  other 
instance  he  was  superior  in  honour  an.d  generosity, 
not  only  to  the  guilty  race  to  whose  title  he  suc- 
ceeded, but  to  most  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
best  we  can  say  for  him  is,  that  his  faults  were 
those  of  his  age,  but  his  virtues  were  his  own ; 
and  that  though  he  obtained  the  duchy  of  Milan 
by  unlawful  means,  he  made  a  better  sovereign 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Nor  had  the  Visconti 
originally  obtained  their  supremacy  in  Milan  by 
means  more  justifiable  than  those  of  Sforza,  for 
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they  had  wrested  it  from  the  unfortunate  house  of 
Torriani,  in  1285. 

Francesco  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  and  of  the  houses  of  Este,  Gonzaga,  and 
Montefeltro.  He  possessed  the  affection  of  an  ex- 
cellent wife,  and  was  kind,  just,  and  true  in  all  his 
domestic  relations,  while  his  encouragement  of  arts 
and  commerce  obtained  the  gratitude  of  his  sub- 
jects. But  though  the  Milanese  rejoiced  under  his 
equitable  rule,  the  vices  of  his  successors  too  soon 
proved  to  them  that  they  had  only  exchanged  one 
race  of  tyrants  for  another. 


THE  TWO  FOSCARI. 
A.  D.  1445. 

THE  inflexible  severity  displayed  by  the  Vene- 
tian senate  towards  Carrara  and  Carmagnola,  soon 
afterwards  found  new  objects  for  its  exercise  in 
the  persons  of  Francesco  and  Giacopo  Foscari,  to 
whom,  as  the  chief  citizens  of  the  state,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  some  share  of  mercy  would 
be  extended.  We  often  believe  ourselves  in- 
fluenced by  abstract  notions  of  justice,  when,  in 
fact,  we  are  the  instruments  of  headstrong  passions; 
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and  while  the  council  of  Ten  imagined  that  they 
were  merely  judging  the  Foscari  by  those  impartial 
laws,  to  which  the  prince  as  well  as  the  peasant 
should  submit,  they  wrere  in  reality  the  tools  of  a 
revengeful  senator.  This  nobleman,  named  Lore- 
dano,  attributed  the  death  of  his  two  nearest  rela- 
tions to  the  elder  Foscari,  and  with  bitter  irony 
had  made  the  following  entry  in  his  books; — 
"  Francesco  Foscari,  debtor,  for  the  death  of  my 
father  and  uncle ;"  leaving  a  blank  on  the  opposite 
side  for  the  payment. 

Francesco  Foscari,  Doge  of  Venice,  having  di- 
stinguished himself  in  his  youth  as  an  able  general, 
was  enjoying  in  his  extreme  old  age  the  glory 
of  having  widely  extended  the  domains  of  the 
republic,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity, 
heavy  misfortunes  put  his  firmness  of  soul  to  a 
painful  test.  His  son,  Giacopo,  was  accused,  in 
1445,  of  having  received  presents  from  foreign 
princes,  and  especially  from  Felippo  Visconti,  Duke 
of  Milan.  This  was  not  only  beneath  his  dignity, 
but  contrary  to  the  positive  laws  of  the  republic. 

The  council  of  Ten  treated  this  affair  as  if  the 
accused  had  been  a  private  individual.  He  was 
brought  before  his  judges,  and  before  the  doge, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  near  relationship,  was  not 
allowed  to  quit  the  tribunal.  He  was  cross-ex- 
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amined,  put  to  the  question*,  pronounced  guilty, 
and  sentenced  by  his  father  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. 

On  his  voyage  to  Napoli,  in  Romania,  the  place 
appointed  for  his  exile,  he  fell  sick  at  Trieste.  At 
the  earnest  petition  of  the  doge,  the  council  then 
assigned  him  a  residence  at  Treviso,  forbidding 
him  to  quit  it  on  pain  of  death,  and  exacting  that 
he  should  be  daily  seen  by  the  governor  of  the 
city. 

Five  years  had  passed,  when  Donate,  one  of  the 
council  of  Ten,  returning  home  late  in  the  evening, 
was  assassinated  at  his  own  threshold.  Suspicion, 
having  no  nearer  object,  fell  on  young  Foscari : 
one  of  his  footmen  had  been  observed  lurking  in 
Venice  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  and  had  not 
been  seen  since.  No  doubt  he  had  been  the  in- 
strument of  his  master's  vengeance  !  Search  was 
made  for  him ;  he  was  apprehended,  brought  before 
the  council,  and  put  to  the  torture,  but  confessed 
nothing,  having  indeed  nothing  to  confess.  The 
council  were  still  unsatisfied;  they  caused  Giacopo 
Foscari  to  be  brought  from  Treviso,  and  made  use 
of  the  same  horrible  means  to  extort  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  guilt.  The  unfortunate  young  man, 

*  The  strappado. 
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while  on  the  rack,  never  ceased  attesting  his  in- 
nocence; but  his  constancy  was  regarded  only  as 
obstinacy.  As  there  was  no  positive  proof  against 
him,  he  could  not  be  sentenced  to  death,  but  the 
presumptive  evidence,  which  was  insufficient  to 
affect  his  life,  was  considered  weighty  enough  to 
justify  his  perpetual  banishment  to  Canea,  in  the 
isle  of  Candia.  It  is  so  evidently  unfair  that  a 
crime  which  could  not  be  proved  should  bring  on 
the  accused  a  mitigated  punishment  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  released  from  any,  that  it  seems  more 
than  probable  that  the  dark  machinations  of  Lore- 
dano  must  have  worked  on  his  fellow-senators  to 
adjudge  this  severe  doom.  Giacopo,  in  spite  of 
his  earnest  entreaties,  was  sent  to  Canea,  which, 
from  its  distance  from  Venice,  appeared  to  him 
clothed  with  tenfold  more  horrors  than  his  former 
banishment. 

Languishing  for  the  home  of  his  childhood  with 
an  intensity,  which,  if  it  bordered  on  weakness,  was 
at  least  a  very  excusable  one,  he  perpetually  wrote 
to  his  father  and  friends,  beseeching  them  to  solicit 
some  abatement  of  his  hard  sentence.  Obtaining 
no  redress,  he  at  length  wrote  to  Francesco  Sforza, 
then  Duke  of  Milan,  entreating  his  interference 
on  behalf  of  an  innocent  and  unhappy  exile.  This 
letter,  committed  to  the  care  of  a  treacherous  mes- 
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senger.  was  carried,  not  to  Sforza,  but  to  the  council 
of  Ten. 

Here  was  a  new  crime  to  lay  to  the  charge  of 
Giacopo  Foscari.  To  solicit  foreign  aid  was  con- 
sidered treasonable  in  a  Venetian  citizen.  A  vessel 
was  immediately  despatched  to  bring  him  before 
the  council.  On  his  arrival,  the  first  act  of  his 
judges  was  to  sentence  him  to  receive  thirty  stripes. 
"It  was  a  singular  destiny,"  says  Daru,  "for  the 
citizen  of  a  republic,  and  the  son  of  a  prince,  to  be 
thrice  put  to  the  question ;  and  the  torture  was  this 
time  the  more  odious,  as  having  no  end  to  gain, 
for  the  action  with  which  he  was  charged  was  in- 
contestable.'" 

When  the  unhappy  prisoner  was  asked,  between 
the  intervals  of  the  strappado,  what  had  induced 
him  to  write  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  he  replied,  it 
was  precisely  because  he  doubted  not  that  his  letter 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  tribunal,  and  that 
he  should  be,  in  consequence,  summoned  to  Venice, 
where  he  would  gladly  undergo  the  torture  to  have 
the  consolation  of  once  more  beholding  his  parents, 
his  wife,  and  his  children.  This  touching  con- 
fession only  caused  his  judges  to  confirm  his  former 
sentence  of  exile,  attended  with  the  aggravating 
addition,  that,  as  he  had  formerly  been  at  large  in 
Canea,  he  should  now,  on  his  arrival  there,  be 
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closely  confined  for  a  twelvemonth.  They  could 
not,  however,  refuse,  to  his  tearful  entreaties,  a  last 
interview  with  his  family ;  but  even  this  favour 
was  granted  on  such  terms  as  to  deprive  it  of  half 
its  value ;  for  they  appointed  the  meeting  to  take 
place  under  their  own  eyes,  rather  than  in  a  private 
room,  where  the  unhappy  relatives  might  have 
abandoned  themselves  unseen  to  the  excesses  of 
their  affection  and  grief;  and  Loredano  had  thus 
the  malignant  pleasure  of  witnessing  their  tears. 
At  the  command  of  the  senate,  the  aged  doge, 
supporting  his  trembling  frame  on  a  long  staff, 
Marina,  the  wife  of  Giacopo,  and  her  four  children, 
were  brought  into  the  council  room.  No  sooner 
did  Giacopo  behold  them,  than,  with  eyes  over- 
flowing with  tears,  he  fell  at  his  father's  feet,  and 
stretching  towards  him  his  hands,  dislocated  by  the 
torture,  cried,  "  Ah,  my  lord  and  father,  plead  for 
me,  that  I  may  return  to  my  home  !"  "  Giacopo," 
returned  his  heart-broken,  but  steadfast  parent, 
"obey  what  thy  country  commands,  and  seek  nothing 
else  *."  He  was  allowed  to  mingle  his  tears  with 
those  of  his  family  only  for  a  few  moments,  when 
he  was  torn  from  their  arms  and  hurried  into  the 
vessel  which  was  to  carry  him  back  to  Canea. 
The  ship  had  scarcely  sailed,  when  Erizzo,  a 

*  Marin  Sanuto. 
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Venetian  nobleman,  fell  sick,  and  being  at  the 
point  of  death,  confessed  that  he  had  committed  the 
murder  for  which  Foscari  had  been  banished.  The 
confession  came  too  late :  the  unfortunate  young 
man,  completely  heart-broken  by  the  severity  of 
his  trials,  died  almost  immediately  on  arriving  at 
his  prison.  His  father,  who  in  happier  times  had 
twice  solicited  permission  to  abdicate  his  dignity, 
and  twice  had  been  refused  by  the  senate  on  the 
plea  that  his  services  were  too  valuable  to  be 
spared,  was  now  on  the  point  of  experiencing  the 
last  effort  of  Loredano's  malice.  On  quitting  the 
council-hall,  \vhere  his  soul  had  been  harrowed  by 
the  agonizing  farewell  of  his  son,  he  had  hastened 
to  the  most  private  apartment  of  his  palace,  and 
there  given  way  to  the  violence  of  his  grief. 
Equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  attend  to  public 
affairs  while  in  this  state  of  mind,  his  absence  from 
the  council  board  afforded  an  opportunity  for  his 
inveterate  enemy  to  enlarge  on  his  weakness  and 
infirmities,  and  propose  his  deposition.  The  council 
of  Ten  (of  which  Loredano  was  a  member)  thought 
fit,  in  a  matter  of  such  high  importance,  to  summon 
five  and  twenty  other  senators  to  take  part  in  their 
deliberations;  but  as  their  object  was  kept  secret, 
the  grand  council,  from  whom  the  twenty-five  were 
chosen,  little  suspecting  the  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
sent  Marco  Foscari,  the  doge's  brother,  as  one  of 
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the  number.  The  presence  of  this  nobleman  would 
have  effectually  disconcerted  the  project  of  the 
council  of  Ten,  who,  instead  of  either  admitting 
him  to  their  confidence  or  remonstrating  with  the 
great  council  for  sending  him,  shut  him  up  in  a 
solitary  chamber,  and  made  him  swear  never  to 
reveal  that  he  had  been  excluded. 

The  council  was  opened  by  Loredano,  who  made 
a  long  and  artful  speech,  which  concluded  in  these 
words : — "  Our  prince  is  our  own  work ;  we  have, 
therefore,  the  right  to  judge  of  his  merit  when  we 
are  about  to  elect  him,  and  of  his  incapacity  when 
it  becomes  manifest.  I  add,  that  the  people, 
though  they  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  this 
matter,  will  hear  of  the  change  with  transport. 
It  is  Providence,  I  doubt  not,  who  has  made  him 
thus  incapable  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
showing  that  the  fate  of  the  state  is  in  your 
hands." 

In  spite  of  Loredano's  manoeuvres,  the  delibera- 
tion lasted  eight  days.  A  deputation  was  then 
sent  to  the  doge  to  inform  him  that  the  senate, 
considering  him  no  longer  capable  of  occupying 
his  station,  requested  that  he  would  abdicate  it. 
«'  Twice,"  answered  Foscari,  "  I  have  offered  to 
resign  my  charge;  but,  instead  of  granting  my 
wish,  an  oath  was  exacted  of  me  not  to  reiterate 
my  demand.  Providence  seems  to  have  prolonged 
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my  days  for  the  purpose  of  afflicting  and  chasten- 
ing me;  nevertheless,  you  ought  not  to  reproach 
with  his  long  life  a  man  who  has  employed  eighty 
years  in  the  service  of  the  republic.  I  am  still 
ready  to  lay  down  my  life ;  but  for  my  dignity,  I 
have  sworn  to  keep  it  till  it  is  taken  from  me  by 
the  senate." 

This  answer  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the 
council,  who  had  resolved  on  Foscari's  humiliation, 
but  wished  it  to  appear  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  They  were  now  compelled  to  take  some 
decisive  step ;  and  accordingly  pronounced  a  formal 
sentence  of  deposition,  assigned  him  a  pension, 
and  commanded  him  to  quit  the  palace  in  eight 
days,  on  pain  of  having  all  his  property  confiscated. 
Loredano  had  the  cruel  joy  of  carrying  this  decree 
to  the  doge.  He  heard  it  attentively ;  and  then 
said,  "  I  never  foresaw  that  my  old  age  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  state:  however,  the  decree  is 
passed,  and  I  yield  to  it."  He  then  took  off  his 
state  robes,  and  gave  up  the  ducal  ring,  which  was 
broken  to  pieces  in  his  presence.  The  following 
day,  in  the  dress  of  a  private  citizen,  accompanied 
by  his  brother  and  all  his  surviving  relations,  he 
quitted  the  palace  which  had  been  his  home  for 
thirty-five  years;  and  though  the  council,  afraid  of 
the  clamours  of  the  people,  would  fain  have  per- 
suaded him  to  retire  by  means  of  a  private  staircase, 
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he  insisted  on  going  down  the  Giants'  stairs,  and 
proceeded  to  his  private  house  amidst  a  crowd  of 
his  subjects  struck  with  the  deepest  pity  and 
respect  at  his  venerable  appearance.  Having 
reached  his  home,  he  charged  his  friends  to  forget 
the  injuries  of  his  enemies,  and  attempted  to  do  so 
himself;  but  the  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  St. 
Mark,  which  tolled  to  announce  the  election  of  his 
successor,  struck  on  his  ear  like  a  death-knell.  His 
agitation  caused  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel, 
which  occasioned  his  immediate  death.  He  was 
deeply  regretted  by  the  people,  in  spite  of  Lo- 
redano's  false  declaration  that  they  would  hear  of 
his  deposition  with  transport;  and  the  violence  of 
public  feeling  was  such,  that  the  council  of  Ten 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  "  the  affair  of  Francesco 
Foscari  to  be  spoken  of  on  pain  of  death*." 


THE   MEDICI. 

ONE  by  one  the  free  states  of  Italy  had  sub- 
mitted or  been  betrayed  to  domestic  tyrants ;  and 
Florence,  the  most  distinguished  of  them  all  for 
her  love  of  liberty,  became  at  length  subservient 
to  a  noble  family,  which,  in  after  times,  completed 

•  L'Histoire  de  la  Republique  de  Venise,  par  Daru, 
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its  triumph  at  the  expense  of  the  republic's  ex- 
istence. 

The  house  of  Medici  had  for  many  ages  been 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Florence,  though, 
from  its  name  and  device,  it  was  considered  that  the 
ancient  family  profession  had  been  that  of  medicine: 
in  those  days  the  physician  who  healed  wounds 
was  less  esteemed  than  the  warrior  who  inflicted 
them.  Many  individuals  of  this  house  had  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  their  valour  and  resistance 
of  tyranny;  but  it  was  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  the 
great  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Lorenzo,  who, 
by  his  strict  attention  to  commerce,  his  affability, 
wisdom,  and  generosity,  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
future  grandeur  of  his  family.  He  was  never 
eager  to  acquire  the  chief  offices  of  the  republic, 
and  yet  he  was  honoured  with  them  all.  On  his 
death-bed  he  called  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo, 
to  his  side,  and  gave  them  this  excellent  advice : — 
"  With  respect  to  the  honours  of  the  state,  if  you 
would  live  with  security,  accept  only  such  as  are 
bestowed  on  you  by  the  laws  and  the  favour  of 
your  fellow-citizens ;  for  it  is  the  exercise  of  that 
power  which  is  obtained  by  violence,  and  not  of 
that  which  is  voluntarily  given,  that  occasions 
hatred  and  contention." 

His  dying  precepts  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  children ;  and  Cosmo,  who  succeeded  his  father 
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in  1428  both  in  his  mercantile  and  magisterial 
capacity,  became  distinguished  by  the  excellence 
of  his  conduct.  His  prudence  and  moderation  did 
not,  however,  prevent  his  having  bitter  enemies, 
who  affected  to  believe  that  his  ambition  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  Among  the  foremost  of  these 
was  a  powerful  and  factious  citizen,  named  Ri- 
naldo  de1  Albizzi,  who  excited  a  public  tumult  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1433,  and  caused  Cosmo  to 
be  arrested.  Two  hundred  citizens  were  called 
on  to  reform  the  state  of  the  city ;  some  of  whom 
voted  for  Cosmo's  banishment,  and  others  for  his 
death.  Meanwhile,  he  was  closely  confined  in  an 
apartment  of  the  public  palace,  where  he  could 
hear  the  ringing  of  the  council-bell,  the  clash  of 
arms,  and  the  distant  vociferations  of  his  enemies. 
In  this  uneasy  situation  Cosmo  remained  several 
days,  under  apprehension  of  a  violent  death,  and 
only  daring  to  taste  sufficient  bread  to  keep  him 
from  starving,  lest  poison  should  be  concealed  in 
his  food.  From  this  fear  he  was  relieved  by  the 
generosity  of  his  keeper,  Federigo  Malavolti,  who 
one  day  thus  addressed  him : — "  You  apprehend, 
Cosmo,  that  you  shall  be  poisoned,  which  makes 
you  ready  to  die  of  hunger,  and  is  unjust  towards 
me,  as  showing  that  you  believe  me  capable  of 
such  wickedness.  I  have  no  fear  that  your  life 
will  be  required,  inasmuch  as  you  have  many 
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friends  both  within-  and  without  the  palace ;  but 
even  should  they  think  fit  to  take  it,  be  assured 
that  they  must  find  some  other  instrument  than 
me ;  for  I  will  never  dip  my  hands  in  the  blood  of 
any,  and  least  of  all  in  yours.  Be,  therefore,  of 
good  cheer ;  eat  freely,  and  preserve  your  life  for 
your  friends  and  your  country.  Henceforth,  I  will 
take  my  meals  with  you,  to  convince  you  that  you 
need  fear  no  treachery  while  under  my  care." 
These  words  reassured  his  prisoner,  who  gratefully 
embraced  him,  and  promised  to  return  his  kind- 
ness, if  he  should  ever  have  the  opportunity*. 

After  a  month's  confinement,  Cosmo  was  pri- 
vately led  out  of  the  city  by  night,  having  received 
a  sentence  of  banishment  for  ten  years.  He 
retired  to  Venice,  where  many  learned  and  cele- 
brated men  resorted  to  him;  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  had  given  way  to  the  temporary 
clamour  against  him  had  so  good  an  effect  on  the 
Florentines,  that  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  Al- 
bizzi  and  his  faction  were  driven  from  the  city, 
and  Cosmo  was  eagerly  recalled.  On  arriving  in 
sight  of  Florence,  the  people  came  forth  in  crowds 
to  meet  him,  and  joyfully  hailed  him  with  the 
title  of  "  the  Father  of  his  Country." 

For  many  succeeding  years,  Cosmo  enjoyed  an 

*  Machiavelli,  lib.  quarto. 
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almost  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity.  He 
established  the  celebrated  Laurentian  library, 
which  was  enriched  by  his  descendants;  and  all 
the  time  which  was  not  devoted  to  public  and  pri- 
vate business  he  employed  in  study  and  conversa- 
tion with  men  of  literature. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  the  business  of  the 
state  became  too  much  for  him.  He  suffered  from 
severe  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  was  deeply  afflicted 
at  the  death  of  his  second  son,  a  young  man  of 
great  promise.  Being  carried  through  the  apart- 
ments of  his  palace  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  "  This  is  too  great  a 
house  for  so  small  a  family !"  He  suffered  much 
uneasiness  from  the  apprehension  that  his  remain- 
ing son,  Piero,  who  was  in  weak  health,  and  pos- 
sessed of  no  superior  talent,  would  be  unable  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  his  family.  He  exhorted 
him,  however,  on  his  deathbed,  to  pay  that  strict 
attention  to  mercantile  concerns  which  had  been 
the  source  of  their  immense  wealth ;  and  expired 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  and  deeply  lamented  by  most  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  modest  plainness  of  the  style 
in  which  Cosmo  had  lived  had  ever  been  as  re- 
markable as  the  magnificence  of  the  public  works 
with  which  he  had  adorned  the  city.  Architecture, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  science  had  been  encou- 
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raged  by  his  patronage :  he  bad  supported  an  in- 
tercourse with  most  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
while  among  his  countrymen  he  maintained  the 
equality  of  behaviour  becoming  in  a  private  citizen. 

Cosmo  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Piero,  whose 
ill  health  and  feeble  abilities  prevented  his  making 
a  very  brilliant  figure  in  Florentine  history.  He 
is  chiefly  known  as  having  been  the  father  of  the 
celebrated  Lorenzo.  After  a  lingering  illness,  he 
died  in  1469;  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Florence  immediately  waited  on  the  young  Lo- 
renzo, who  had  already  taken  such  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  republic  as  had  afforded  a 
display  of  his  abilities,  and  requested  that  he 
would  assume  that  authority  which  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  possessed  before  him. 

Lorenzo,  the  eldest  son  of  Piero  de'  Medici,  was 
at  this  period  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
education  of  his  early  years  had  been  superintended 
by  his  mother,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
women  of  the  time,  and  his  classical  attainments 
were  directed  by  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo.  Tall  and 
robust  in  his  person,  he  was  more  remarkable  for 
the  appearance  of  strength  than  elegance ;  but  his 
countenance  was  intelligent  and  dignified.  So 
versatile  were  his  talents,  that  he  attained  pro- 
ficiency in  every  thing  that  he  attempted :  his  poetry 
was  the  best  of  his  day ;  he  was  an  excellent  horse- 
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man ;  and  whether  in  business  or  amusement,  the 
energy  of  his  mind  was  equally  conspicuous. 

The  most  affectionate  attachment  subsisted  be- 
tween Lorenzo  and  his  younger  brother,  Giuliano. 
At  the  period  of  his  father's  death,  Giuliano  was 
only  sixteen :  he  was  therefore  too  young  to  take 
any  share  in  public  business ;  but  his  early  virtues 
gave  promise  of  future  excellence  at  an  age  he  was 
destined  never  to  attain. 

The  house  of  Pazzi  rivalled  that  of  Medici  in 
wealth  and  surpassed  it  in  nobility.  The  greatest 
friendship  had  subsisted  between  the  two  families, 
until  Lorenzo  was  so  imprudent  as  to  offend  the 
Pazzi,  by  causing  a  law  to  be  passed  which  de- 
prived them  of  great  part  of  their  wealth.  Fran- 
cesco Pazzi,  a  man  of  violent  passions,  withdrew 
from  Florence  and  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he 
concerted  with  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth  a  deep 
revenge  on  the  Medici.  Count  Riario,  the  nephew 
of  Sixtus,  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  Giacopo  de' 
Pazzi,  and  others,  were  admitted  into  the  con- 
spiracy, which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  life 
of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  pope  was  to  send  to 
Florence  Riario's  nephew,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
who  had  lately  been  made  a  cardinal.  The  con- 
spirators knew  that  he  must  be  welcomed  with 
feasts  and  entertainments,  at  which  the  Medici 
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would  probably  be  present,  and  believed  that  they 
should  thus  obtain  an  opportunity  of  executing 
their  horrible  design. 

The  young  cardinal,  on  arriving  at  Florence, 
was  received  at  a  country-seat  of  the  Pazzi  about 
a  mile  from  the  city  walls.  According  to  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  conspirators,  Lorenzo,  hearing  of 
the  illustrious  person  who  had  arrived  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, prepared  a  splendid  entertainment,  to 
which  he  invited  the  archbishop,  the  cardinal,  and 
the  Pazzi  family.  This  was  the  occasion  coveted 
for  the  execution  of  the  plot ;  those  who  were  in 
the  secret  were  therefore  bitterly  disappointed, 
on  entering  Lorenzo's  villa,  to  find  that  Giuliano 
was  absent.  To  have  wreaked  their  vengeance 
only  on  one  brother  would  not  have  answered 
their  purpose;  they  were  therefore  obliged  to 
postpone  the  attempt,  and  to  seek  out  some  other 
opportunity.  After  much  deliberation,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  assassination  should  take  place  on  the 
following  Sunday,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore,  and  that  the  signal  for  its  execution 
should  be  the  elevation  of  the  host.  At  the  same 
time,  the  archbishop  and  a  chosen  band  were  to 
seize  upon  the  palace. 

To  this  scheme  an  unforeseen  obstacle  arose. 
A  condottiere  who  had  agreed  to  assassinate 
Lorenzo  with  his  own  hand  no  sooner  heard  that 
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lie  was  expected  to  do  so  before  the  altar  of  God, 
than  he  was  shocked  at  the  impiety  of  the  deed, 
and  refused  to  add  sacrilege  to  murder.  Two 
priests,  therefore,  who  were  troubled  by  no  nicety 
of  conscience,  were  intrusted  with  his  commission. 
What  an  idea  is  given  of  the  "  practical  atheism 
of  the  age,"  when  we  find  the  deliberate  assassina- 
tion of  two  virtuous  men  contemplated  by  a  pope, 
a  cardinal,  and  an  archbishop,  and  the  instruments 
of  their  crime  twro  priests,  while  the  scene  of 
action  was  to  be  the  temple  of  God,  at  the  moment 
of  the  most  sacred  act  of  the  catholic  ritual ! 

On  the  fatal  day.  Lorenzo,  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  repaired  to  the  church  where  the  con- 
spirators had  already  taken  their  stand,  but  they 
were  disconcerted  on  perceiving  that  he  was  un- 
accompanied by  his  brother.  To  remedy  this 
accident,  Francesco  de'  Pazzi  and  Bandini,  one  of 
his  confederates,  left  the  church  and  hurried  to  the 
house  of  Giuliano,  where  they  found  him  lying  on 
a  couch,  too  unwell  to  be  willing  to  arise.  They 
told  him  that  his  absence  would  be  regarded  as  a 
positive  affront  by  the  young  cardinal,  and  laughing 
and  jesting  with  him,  put  their  arms  round  his 
waist,  as  if  to  draw  him  away  in  playful  violence, 
but  in  reality  to  feel  whether  he  had  any  armour 
beneath  his  dress.  But  Giuliano  had  no  suspicion 
of  danger,  and  had  not  even  the  dagger  which  he 
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was  accustomed  to  wear.  He  accompanied  them 
to  the  church,  and  approached  the  altar,  the  con- 
spirators keeping  close  at  his  side,  the  two  priests 
having  likewise  silently  approached  as  near  as 
possible  to  Lorenzo.  At  the  fatal  moment,  the 
bell  rang,  the  priest  raised  the  consecrated  wafer, 
the  people  flung  themselves  on  their  knees,  and 
at  the  same  instant  Bandini  plunged  his  dagger 
into  Giuliano's  bosom.  The  unfortunate  young 
man  staggered  and  fell ;  and  Francesco  de'  Pazzi, 
throwing  himself  on  his  body,  stabbed  him  again 
and  again,  even  after  he  was  dead,  with  such 
frantic  violence  that  he  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on 
himself.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the  priests  had  aimed 
a  blow  at  Lorenzo's  throat,  which  merely  scratch- 
ing him  roused  him  to  instant  defence.  Twisting 
liis  cloak  rapidly  round  his  left  arm  for  a  shield, 
he  drew  his  sword  and  kept  back  his  assailants 
till  his  friends  came  to  his  assistance.  The  two 
priests,  perceiving  their  failure,  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and  Bandini,  having  wrested  his  dagger 
from  Giuliano's  bosom,  flew  towards  Lorenzo, 
and  meeting  Francesco  Neri,  a  zealous  adherent 
of  the  Medici,  he  gave  him  a  blow,  of  which  he 
instantly  expired.  Lorenzo's  friends  had  no  sooner 
rallied  round  him  than  they  dragged  him  into  the 
sacristy,  and  closed  its  brazen  doors.  Some  fear 
being  expressed  that  the  dagger,  which  had  slightly 
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wounded  his  neck,  might  have  been  poisoned,  a 
young  man  affectionately  attached  to  him  sucked 
the  wound.  All  this  had  passed  so  rapidly  that 
half  of  the  congregation,  unable  to  see  what  had 
passed,  and  hearing  the  frightful  uproar,  believed 
the  roof  was  falling  in,  and  made  a  general  rush 
towards  the  doors;  but  no  sooner  did  they  learn 
the  truth,  than  several  of  them  formed  themselves 
into  a  little  phalanx,  in  the  midst  of  which  Lorenzo 
was  safely  conveyed  to  his  home,  while  the  news 
being  rapidly  spread  by  fugitives  through  the  city, 
all  Florence  was  aroused  to  arms. 

The  Archbishop  of  Pisa  had  agreed  to  seize  on 
the  persons  of  the  chief  magistrates  at  the  same 
time  that  the  other  conspirators  should  assassinate 
the  Medici.  Accordingly,  he  entered  the  public 
palace  with  his  followers,  and  commissioning  them 
to  keep  possession  of  the  outer  apartments,  entered 
the  room  where  the  gonfaloniere  and  council  were 
sitting.  Here  his  courage  failed;  he  knew  not 
how  to  proceed ;  and  his  agitation  was  so  manifest 
that  the  gonfaloniere  became  alarmed,  rushed  from 
the  council  chamber,  and  summoned  his  guards. 
The  other  magistrates  seized  whatever  weapons 
came  to  hand;  and  the  doors  of  the  palace  being 
secured,  the  conspirators  were  soon  overpowered. 
By  this  time  the  news  of  Giuliano's  murder  reached 
the  palace :  the  streets  were  filled  with  confusion, 
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and  the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy  were  put  to 
death  without  ceremony.  Francesco  Pazzi,  whose 
self-inflicted  wound  had  obliged  him  to  be  carried 
home  and  placed  in  bed,  was  roughly  dragged 
from  it  and  hurried  to  execution.  The  arch- 
bishop was  hung  from  the  palace  windows  in  his 
state  robes ;  and  only  one  of  his  followers  escaped, 
who  was  found  some  days  afterwards  concealed 
behind  the  wainscot,  perishing  with  hunger,  and 
in  consideration  of  his  sufferings  received  his 
pardon.  For  many  days  the  cry  of  "  Balls,  balls  ! 
Perish  the  traitors  !"  resounded  through  the  streets 
as  the  populace  paraded  the  city,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Lorenzo,  who  earnestly  besought  them 
to  disperse,  and  leave  to  the  magistrates  the  task 
of  discovering  and  punishing  the  guilty,  lest  the 
innocent  should  be  involved  in  destruction.  The 
funeral  of  Giuliano  was  honoured  by  the  tears  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  Lorenzo  became  more  than 
ever  the  idol  of  the  Florentines*. 


LORENZO  THE  MAGNIFICENT. 
A.  D.  1479. 

SIXTUS  the  Fourth,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
conceal  his  share  in  the  Pazzi  conspiracy,  was  so 

*  Roscoe. — Machiavelli. 
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enraged  at  its  failure  that  he  excommunicated 
Lorenzo,  and  allied  himself  with  the  King  of 
Naples  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on  Florence. 
As  Lorenzo  was  the  sole  object  of  the  pope's 
hatred,  he  was  distressed  at  the  thoughts  of  in- 
volving his  countrymen  in  the  horrors  of  war  for  a 
private  quarrel ;  and  summoning  about  three  hun- 
dred of  the  citizens,  he  earnestly  besought  them,  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  public  tranquillity, 
to  banish  him  from  their  territories.  His  self- 
devotion  was  met  by  that  of  the  Florentines,  who 
with  one  voice  declared  their  resolution  of  defending 
his  life  at  the  hazard  of  their  own. 

Active  preparations  were  now  made  for  war, 
and  the  command  of  the  Florentine  forces  was 
intrusted  to  Ercole  d'Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara.  He 
was  opposed  by  the  Dukes  of  Urbino  and  Calabria, 
and  his  conduct  of  the  war  was  extremely  un- 
fortunate. For  two  years  his  operations  were 
undecisive,  and  violent  dissensions  prevailed  among 
the  inferior  condottieri  engaged  by  Florence. 
Lorenzo  de"1  Medici  was  no  soldier :  he  did  not, 
however,  lose  courage  in  the  midst  of  these  re- 
verses. Perceiving  the  resources  of  the  state 
exhausted,  its  commerce  destroyed,  and  its  military 
forces  unsuccessful,  he  became  aware  that  some 
decisive  measure  was  necessary,  and  during  a 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  resolved  to  place 
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himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  either  to  induce  him  by  persuasion 
and  argument  to  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Florence,  or  devote  himself  a  willing  sacrifice  to 
his  country. 

In  pursuance  of  this  romantic  and  generous 
resolution,  Lorenzo  privately  left  Florence,  and 
having  reached  a  town  at  some  miles'  distance,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  citizens,  explaining  his 
motives  and  intentions.  "  As  I  have  had  more 
honour  and  consideration  among  you,"  he  wrote, 
"  than  my  merits  could  claim,  and  perhaps  more 
than  have  in  our  days  been  bestowed  on  any 
private  citizen,  I  conceive  myself  more  particularly 
bound  than  any  other  person  to  promote  the 
interest  of  my  country,  even  with  the  sacrifice  of 
my  life."  Having  despatched  his  letter,  Lorenzo 
proceeded  to  Pisa,  where  he  embarked  for  Naples. 

Alphonso  the  Magnanimous  had  been  succeeded 
by  his  son  Ferdinand,  who  inherited  few  of  his 
noble  and  generous  qualities ;  nevertheless 

"  there  are  minutes 

When  a  man's  presence  speaks  in  his  own  cause 
More  than  the  tongues  of  twenty  advocates ;" 

and  Ferdinand  could  not  behold  a  brave  and  honest 
man  voluntarily  throwing  himself  on  his  protection, 
and  trusting  in  his  good  faith,  without  affording 
him  a  hospitable  reception  and  granting  him  a 
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patient  hearing.  Lorenzo  was  received  on  his 
landing-  with  distinction,  and  conducted  immediately 
into  the  king's  presence.  He  was  welcomed  as 
an  honoured  guest,  and  lost  no  time  in  making 
known  the  object  of  his  visit.  Ferdinand  listened  to 
him  with  courtesy,  but  was  not  instantaneously  van- 
quished by  his  eloquence.  He  cautiously  avoided 
committing  himself  by  giving  him  an  immediate 
answer,  and  Lorenzo  continued  to  remain  at  Naples 
for  three  months.  By  the  end  of  that  time,  his 
splendid  munificence  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Neapolitans,  and  his  unwearied  assiduities  had 
conquered  Ferdinand's  coldness.  From  that  period 
the  king  became  as  warmly  his  friend  as  he  had 
formerly  been  his  enemy,  and  Lorenzo  returned 
to  Florence  with  the  joyful  news  of  peace. 

Sixtus  the  Fourth,  though  deserted  by  his  ally, 
had  no  intention  of  making  up  his  quarrel  with  the 
Florentines :  but  he  had  soon  occasion  to  forget  or 
smother  his  anger  at  the  dreaded  approach  of  the 
Turks,  which  spread  a  universal  panic  throughout 
Italy.  A  considerable  army  had  landed  near 
Otranto  and  seized  that  important  city,  and  its 
relentless  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  indolent  manner  in  which 
the  Italians  pursued  their  victories.  Sixtus,  whose 
fears  made  him  almost  fancy  he  already  beheld  the 
dark  visages  and  glancing  scimitars  of  the  invaders 
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from  the  walls  of  Rome,  hastily  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Florentines,  and  exhorted  all  the  Italian 
states  to  unite  in  repelling  the  infidels.  An  arma- 
ment of  25,000  Turks  was  preparing  to  join  the 
conquerors  of  Otranto,  when  an  abrupt  termination 
was  put  to  their  enterprise  by  the  death  of  the 
sultan,  Mahomet  the  Second,  and  the  civil  war 
which  broke  out  between  his  sons.  The  armament 
was  recalled,  and  Italy  was  cleared  of  the  invaders 
whose  appearance  had  created  such  general  terror. 
No  sooner  was  Sixtus  relieved  from  his  fear  of 
the  Turks,  than  he  leagued  himself  with  Venice,  to 
despoil  the  house  of  Este  of  its  possessions.  After 
a  tedious  war,  the  events  of  which  have  little  in- 
terest, the  pope,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  caprice,  made 
peace  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  left  the 
Venetians  to  make  what  terms  they  could.  An 
accommodation  was  at  length  promoted,  through 
the  interference  of  the  Duke  of  Milan ;  and  the 
death  of  Sixtus  soon  after  relieved  Italy  from  the 
restless  scheming  of  a  pontiff  who,  to  aggrandize 
himself  and  his  family,  had  violated  every  moral 
principle.  Before  he  died,  however,  he  had  sown 
the  seeds  of  discontent  among  the  Neapolitans,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  war  broke  out  between  his 
successor  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Lorenzo  de1 
Medici  remembered  with  gratitude  Ferdinand's  re- 
ception of  him  when  in  distress,  and  never  rested 
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till  he  had  reconciled  him  with  the  pope  and  his 
disaffected  subjects.  Ferdinand  was  much  touched 
by  his  active  friendship,  and  wrote  to  one  of  his 
friends — "  It  was  proved  to  Lorenzo  that  I  and  my 
subjects  truly  loved  him ;  and  now  he  has  proved 
to  me  that  he  loves  me  and  my  children,  for  with- 
out him  neither  I  nor  they  would  have  kept  pos- 
session of  this  kingdom,  which  I  hope  we  shall 
never  forget." 

While  thus  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  friend,  Lo- 
renzo did  not  neglect  those  of  a  citizen.  Instead 
of  aiming  at  extending  the  Florentine  territory,  he 
directed  his  efforts  to  secure  and  improve  what  the 
state  already  possessed;  so  that  Ludovico  Sforza 
was  accustomed  to  say,  "  Lorenzo  has  converted 
into  iron  what  he  found  of  glass."  The  supreme 
government  had  hitherto  been  exercised  by  the 
gonfaloniere  and  ten  priors,  who  were  changed  every 
two  months ;  but  it  being  found  that  the  short 
duration  of  their  power  often  prevented  them  from 
engaging  with  sufficient  alacrity  in  such  decisive 
measures  as  were  necessary  on  important  occasions, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  recommended  and  obtained  the 
establishment  of  a  body  of  seventy  citizens,  who 
were  to  deliberate  and  decide  as  senators  on  all 
matters  of  peace  and  war.  By  his  means,  the  police 
also  was  effectually  reformed ;  and  such  was  the 
good  order  preserved  in  the  city  at  a  period  when 
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atrocious  crimes  were  continually  committed  else- 
where, that  a  writer  of  those  days  observes,  "  We 
have  here  no  robberies,  no  nocturnal  commotions, 
no  assassinations.  By  night  or  by  day  every  person 
may  transact  his  concerns  in  perfect  safety.  Spies 
and  informers  are  here  unknown.  The  accusation 
of  one  is  not  suffered  to  affect  the  safety  of  the 
many ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  with  Lorenzo,  that  '  it  is 
better  to  confide  in  all  than  in  a  few  !' "  This  was 
a  season  of  prosperity  and  tranquillity,  not  only  in 
Florence,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  Italy,  such  as 
had  not  been  experienced  for  many  ages.  "  The 
whole  extent  of  that  beautiful  country,"  says 
Guicciardiui,  "  was  cultivated,  not  only  throughout 
its  wide  plains  and  fruitful  valleys,  but  even  amidst 
its  most  sterile  and  mountainous  regions;  and 
under  no  control  but  that  of  its  native  nobility  and 
rulers,  exulted  not  only  in  the  number  and  riches 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
princes,  in  the  splendour  of  many  superb  and  noble 
cities,  and  in  the  residence  and  majesty  of  religion 
itself.  Abounding  with  men  eminent  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs,  skilled  in  every  honour- 
able science  and  every  useful  art,  it  stood  high  in 
the  estimation  of  foreign  nations."  The  thick  dark- 
ness in  which  learning  had  been  for  ages  enveloped 
was  now  rapidly  disappearing.  Men  of  science  in 
all  parts  of  Italy  were  directing  their  attention  to 
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the  discovery  and  study  of  ancient  manuscripts  and 
the  formation  of  extensive  libraries ;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  the  art  of  printing  rapidly  accelerated 
the  progress  of  learning.  At  the  instigation  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  profound  scholars  were  in- 
duced  to  bestow  much  labour  in  revising  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  classic  writers,  that  they  might  be 
submitted  to  the  press  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy ;  and  by  his  means  public  schools  for  the 
acquirement  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
were  established  at  Pisa  and  Florence.  Nor  was 
he  less  attentive  to  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts: — 
"  Those  who  wished  to  oblige  him,"  says  Valori, 
"  were  accustomed  to  collect  from  every  part  of  the 
world  medals  and  coins  estimable  for  their  age  or 
their  workmanship ;  statues,  busts,  and  whatever 
else  bore  the  stamp  of  antiquity."  These  precious 
relics  formed  an  admirable  study  for  the  artis-t ;  and 
Lorenzo,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  permitted 
young  students  who  gave  promise  of  future  ex- 
cellence to  copy  the  valuable  antiques  which 
decorated  his  gardens.  Among  the  first  of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  this  privilege  was  the 
youthful  Michael  Angelo,  the  poverty  of  whose 
noble  but  decayed  family  obliged  him  to  apply 
himself  to  sculpture  for  his  livelihood.  On-  the 
first  day  of  his  arrival  at  the  gardens,  he  looked 
around  for  some  object  worthy  of  imitation ;  and 
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perceiving  the  bust  of  a  faun  beautifully  executed, 
he  immediately  began  to  copy  it,  with  such  rapidity 
and  skill  as  to  amaze  Lorenzo,  who  watched  his 
progress.  When  Michael  Angelo  had  nearly 
finished  his  work,  he  ventured  to  ask  his  patron's 
opinion  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed. 
Lorenzo  praised  it  highly,  but  observed  that  he  had 
made  the  teeth  more  regular  than  those  which  are 
usually  possessed  by  old  men,  who  seldom  have  a 
complete  set.  Michael  Angelo  smiled,  and  im- 
mediately struck  out  one  of  the  teeth,  which  so 
pleased  Lorenzo  that  he  thenceforth  made  the 
docile  young  artist  dine  at  his  own  table,  and 
treated  him  as  one  of  his  most  distinguished  guests. 
Lorenzo  had  three  sons; — Piero,  whose  early 
promise  of  ability  was  not  fulfilled  by  his  riper 
years;  Giovanni,  afterwards  Leo  the  Tenth;  and 
Giuliano,  who  married  a  princess  of  France,  and 
obtained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Nemours.  Their 
father  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  that  tranquillity 
which  he  had  laboured  so  assiduously  to  secure. 
From  his  youth  he  had  been  subject  to  frequent 
and  painful  attacks  of  the  gout,  which  resisted  the 
prescriptions  of  the  most  skilful  physicians  of  the 
day.  Indeed  the  science  of  medicine  must  then 
have  been  little  understood,  since  we  find  a  par- 
ticular jewel  recommended  to  him  to  wear  on  his 
finger  as  a  preservative  against  pain,  while  pearls 
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dissolved  in  strong  potions  were  administered  to 
him  with  the  expectation  of  their  effecting  his  cure. 
In  spite  of  these  and  other  remedies,  Lorenzo  found 
himself  rapidly  growing  worse ;  and  at  length,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  and  full  of  pious  resignation, 
he  expired  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His 
death  was  regarded  as  a  severe  calamity,  not  only 
by  the  Florentines,  but  throughout  Italy;  and 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  on  being  informed  of  the 
event,  exclaimed,  "  This  man  has  lived  long  enough 
for  his  own  glory,  but  too  short  a  time  for  Italy." 
As  a  promoter  of  peace,  and  patron  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  he  might  indeed  be  wished  to  live  for 
ever.  His  policy  was  selfish,  but  it  was  so  hidden 
beneath  generosity  and  benevolence,  that  its  in- 
jurious tendency  was  only  discovered  under  his 
successors. 
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A.I).  1492. 

THERE  was  a  young  improvisatore,  named  Car- 
diere,  who  had  often  diverted  the  leisure  hours  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  by  singing  his  extempore 
verses  to  the  lute.  One  morning,  not  long  after 
the  death  of  Lorenzo,  Cardiere  entered  the  study 
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of  Michael  Angelo,  pale  and  trembling,  and  told 
him  that  his  patron  had  appeared  to  him  in  the 
night,  shrouded  in  a  black  and  flowing  mantle,  and 
in  a  solemn  voice  had  charged  him  to  warn  Piero 
de1  Medici  that  he  would  soon  be  banished  from 
Florence.  It  was  the  age  of  superstition  :  how- 
ever, Michael  Angelo  treated  the  story  as  an  idle 
dream,  and  induced  the  young  poet  to  consider  it 
so  likewise.  Soon  after,  Cardiere,  who,  without 
being  a  conjurer,  might  have  prophesied  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Piero,  was  persuaded  that  he  again 
beheld  Lorenzo  at  his  bedside,  who  angrily  re- 
proached him  for  not  carrying  his  message,  and 
smote  him  on  the  cheek.  This  dream,  the  result 
in  all  probability  of  Cardiere's  heated  fancy,  and  his 
sorrowful  musings  on  Piero's  feeble  character,  took 
such  an  effect  on  him,  that  Michael  Angelo  advised 
him  to  relieve  his  conscience  by  delivering  his 
message  forthwith.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  for 
Piero's  country  seat,  but  met  him  half-way,  return- 
ing with  his  attendants  to  the  city.  With  much 
simplicity  and  earnestness  he  told  his  errand,  to 
the  no  small  diversion  of  his  hearers ;  and  a  flip- 
pant young  nobleman,  one  of  Piero's  favourite 
companions,  cried  laughing,  "  Do  you  think,  Mes- 
ser  Cardiere,  if  the  great  Lorenzo  had  been  desirous 
of  giving  information  to  his  son,  he  would  have 
chosen  you  for  his  messenger  ?"  So  they  spurred 
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on  their  horses,  highly  amused  at  this  pleasant  ad- 
venture, while  the  improvisatore  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  of  the  likelihood  that  Piero's  banish- 
ment would  come  to  pass. 

The  political  aspect  of  Italy  was  now  becoming 
overwhelmed  with  threatening  clouds.  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Arragon,  having  obtained  possession  of 
Sicily,  silently  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  assert 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  Charles  the 
Eighth,  the  youthful  monarch  of  France,  was  eager 
to  dispute  the  kingdom  with  him,  as  heir  to  the 
house  of  Anjou;  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  ready  to  take  a  stare  in  the  contest.  While 
three  powerful  enemies  were  thus  waiting  for  an 
excuse  to  commence  their  attack  on  Italy,  Ludovico, 
Duke  of  Milan,  treacherously  invited  across  the 
Alps  the  monarch  against  whom  he  should  have 
most  cautiously  closed  the  barriers. 

Ludovico  Sforza,  surnamed  the  Moor  on  account 
of  his  dark  complexion,  had  unjustly  deprived  his 
nephew,  Gian  Galeazzo,  of  the  crown  of  Milan. 
Though  treacherous  and  designing,  he  was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  and  perceived  the  danger 
to  which  Italian  freedom  was  exposed  from  the 
ambition  of  France  and  Spain.  He  was  aware  that 
a  common  sacrifice  of  jarring  interests  and  a  general 
union  against  the  invaders  could  alone  save  Italy, 
and  strongly  urged  the  rulers  of  the  different  states 
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to  form  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  But  Piero 
de'  Medici  and  the  King  of  Naples  were  blind  to 
their  danger,  and  refused  to  listen  to  Ludovico's 
proposals.  He  became  alarmed  at  the  intimate 
connexion  which  they  had  formed  with  each  other, 
and  his  fears  for  the  safety  of  Italy  were  soon 
forgotten  in  those  which  he  experienced  for  him- 
self. His  young  nephew,  the  rightful  Duke  of 
Milan,  had  married  Isabella,  grand-daughter  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  equally  distinguished  for  her 
virtue,  spirit,  and  beauty.  Indignant  at  Ludovico's 
usurpation  of  her  husband's  duchy,  she  appealed  to 
her  grandfather  for  protection  ;  and  Ferdinand's 
consequent  demand  that  the  young  duke  should  be 
restored  to  his  rights  caused  Ludovico  to  tremble 
for  his  safety.  In  this  difficulty,  he  applied  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  promised  to  assist  him  in  the 
conquest  of  Naples  if  he  would  in  return  guarantee 
his  possession  of  Milan.  Charles  the  Eighth 
eagerly  caught  at  his  offer ;  and  making  peace  on 
very  disadvantageous  terms  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Austrians,  he  commenced  immediate  preparations 
for  his  expedition.  The  age  of  chivalry  was  not 
yet  past:  Charles  was  young,  ardent,  and  inex- 
perienced, burning  to  acquire  warlike  renown,  fond 
of  change,  and  picturing  to  his  imagination,  in  the 
most  glowing  colours,  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  his  intended  conquest.  "  He  was  in  truth,"  says 
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Philip  de  Comines,  "  of  no  great  capacity,  but  so 
good-tempered  that  it  was  not  possible  to  see  a 
better  creatu're."  He  rashly  plunged  into  this  war 
without  first  "sitting  down  to  consider  the  cost 
thereof,"  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  best 
counsellors.  The  young  nobility  of  France  crowded 
to  his  standard,  and  he  passed  the  Alps  at  the  head 
of  a  splendid  army. 

If  the  princes  of  Savoy  and  Montferrat  had  been 
inclined  to  oppose  his  march,  they  might,  as  it  were, 
have  kept  the  door  shut  in  Charles's  face  :  unluckily 
for  Italy,  both  of  those  states  were  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  ladies,  who  chose  the  wrong  side  of 
politics,  and,  instead  of  repulsing  the  French 
monarch  as  an  enemy,  welcomed  him  with  di- 
stinguished honours. 

On  Charles's  arrival  at  Pavia,  he  was  met  by 
Ludovico  Sforza.  It  was  in  the  castle  of  this  city 
that  the  unhappy  young  Duke  of  Milan  was 
retained  with  his  duchess  and  children.  He  was 
at  this  period  languishing  under  an  illness,  the 
effect  probably  of  close  confinement  and  hope 
deferred,  though  many  hesitated  not  to  attribute 
it  to  a  slow  poison  administered  by  his  uncle. 
Touched  with  his  misfortunes,  and  remembering 
that  they  were  sisters'  children,  the  King  of  France 
resolved  to  see  him.  Ludovico  dared  not  refuse 
his  wish,  but  determined  to  be  present  during  the 
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interview.     Charles  was  conducted  to  the  bedside 
of  the  dying  Galeazzo,  and  though  forced  by  the 
presence  of  Ludovico  to  restrain  his  conversation 
to  mere   formal   inquiries  respecting   his  health, 
was   moved    with    compassion   for    his    unhappy 
condition.      Isabella,    who    eagerly    watched  the 
countenance  of  the  monarch,  perceived  its  pitying 
expression,  and  remarked  the  softened    tones  of 
his  voice.     With  a  sudden  effort  of  courage,  she 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  with  clasped  hands 
and  eyes  overflowing  with  tears,  besought  him  to 
protect  her   unfortunate  husband  and  infant  son, 
and  to  abandon  his  enterprise  against  her  father*. 
Moved  by  her  tears,  Charles  was  for  a  moment 
shaken  from  his  purpose,  and  the  fate  of  Italy  was 
suspended  in  the  balance :  he  raised  her  from  the 
ground,  and  comforted  her  with  indefinite  promises 
of  attention  to  her  wishes  that  lighted  up  the  dying 
eyes  of  the  young  duke  with  something   of  the 
brilliancy  of  health ;  but  Ludovico,  trembling  at 
the  vacillation  of  the  king's  purpose,  hurried  him 
from  the  chamber  with  all  convenient  speed,  and 
Charles,   released  from   the   influence   of  female 
entreaty,  remembered  the  importance  of  his  pre- 
parations, and  the  value  of  the  prize  held  out  to 
himself  and  his  chivalry.    He  resolved  to  persevere 

*  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  Naples. 
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in  his  design,  and  the  glowing  hopes  which  the 
young  duchess  had  formed  were  soon  quenched  in 
the  anguish 'of  disappointment. 

The  news  of  Charles's  approach  had  so  over- 
whelmed Ferdinand  of  Naples,  already  bowed 
down  with  years  and  infirmities,  that  he  died  ere 
the  French  troops  had  entered  Lombardy,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alphonso,  a  prince  whose 
faithless  and  tyrannical  conduct  had  made  him 
universally  odious.  Charles  the  Eighth,  on  quitting 
Lombardy,  passed  into  Tuscany  without  opposition. 
Piero  de'  Medici  had  neglected  all  measures  of  de- 
fence ;  and  having  involved  the  Florentines  against 
their  will  in  a  quarrel  with  France,  he  now  left 
their  territories  completely  exposed  to  the  enemy. 
The  approach  of  such  a  formidable  army,  and  the 
severity  it  had  exercised  on  its  progress,  could  not 
fail  of  inspiring  the  greatest  consternation  in  Flo- 
rence, and  the  citizens  freely  expressed  their  anger 
at  Piero  de'  Medici's  measures.  Piero,  alarmed 
by  the  general  dissatisfaction,  and  at  a  loss  how  to 
act,  suddenly  remembered  the  example  of  his 
father,  who,  in  order  to  terminate  a  dangerous  war, 
had,  by  placing  himself  in  the  power  of  an  avowed 
enemy,  returned  to  Florence  with  credentials  of 
peace.  He  resolved  to  imitate  his  conduct,  not 
reflecting  on  the  difference  of  their  characters,  and 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
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Hastening  to  the  French  camp,  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Charles,  who  received  him  with 
contemptuous  coldness.  He  then  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  him  by  making  the 
most  lavish  offers  of  assistance,  and  promising 
to  place  in  his  hands  the  towns  of  Pisa  arid  Leg- 
horn, and  the  fortress  of  Sarzana,  as  pledges  of  his 
fidelity.  The  French  were  amazed  at  the  haste 
with  which  he  agreed  to  concessions  of  such  im- 
mense consequence,  and,  instead  of  feeling  respect 
and  gratitude  towards  him,  laughed  and  mocked  at 
his  pusillanimity  among  themselves.  The  day  after 
concluding  this  unfortunate  treaty,  Piero  met  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the  camp, 
and  endeavoured  to  account  for  their  not  having 
met  on  the  road  by  saying,  that  Ludovico  must 
have  lost  his  way.  "  It  is  true  enough,1'  answered 
the  duke,  "  that  one  of  us  has  lost  his  way,  but 
perhaps  it  may  prove  to  be  yourself." 

On  Piero's  return  to  Florence  after  his  dis- 
graceful compromise,  the  indignation  of  the  people 
knew  no  bounds.  The  alarm-bells  were  rung,  his 
adherents  were  overwhelmed  with  volleys  of  stones 
flung  from  the  roofs  and  windows,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  precipitately  from  the  city,  and  seek 
refuge,  first  in  Bologna,  and  afterwards  in  Venice. 

The  Florentines,  meanwhile,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Charles  the  Eighth;  but  finding  him  resolved  to 
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enter  their  city,  they  prepared  to  defend  their 
liberties,  if  necessary,  by  assembling  their  de- 
pendents from  their  country  estates,  and  hiring 
condottieri.  Every  one  was  ready  to  take  up  arms 
as  soon  as  the  ringing  of  the  alarm-bells  should 
announce  the  danger  of  the  state. 

Charles  arrived  at  the  gate  of  San  Friano  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  November,  and  was  respect- 
fully received  by  a  deputation  of  Florentine  nobility, 
who  carried  a  gilt  canopy  over  his  head.  He  en- 
tered the  city  with  his  lance  couched,  at  the  head  of 
his  gallant  forces ;  and  having  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  palace  prepared  for  him,  he  summoned  the 
chief  citizens,  and  made  known  to  them  his  inten- 
tions. To  their  surprise  and  displeasure,  he  de- 
clared that,  having  entered  Florence  with  his  lance 
couched,  he  considered  it  his  conquest.  The  ma- 
gistrates respectfully  but  firmly  answered,  that 
they  had  welcomed  him  not  as  a  victor,  but  as  a 
guest,  and  that  they  should  not,  without  a  struggle, 
resign  their  liberties  into  his  hands,  or  those  of  any 
other  person.  The  conferences  were  prolonged, 
and  Charles,  finding  himself  unable  to  obtain  his 
demands  peaceably,  at  length  consented  to  re- 
linquish them  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
magistracy  were  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  this  pro- 
posal, but  the  sum  stipulated  for  by  the  king  was 
so  exorbitant,  that  Pietro  Capponi,  snatching  the 
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paper  from  the  hand  of  the  royal  secretary,  tore  it 
in  atoms  before  Charles's  eyes,  exclaiming,  "If 
such  are  your  demands,  it  is  time  for  you  to  sound 
your  trumpets,  and  for  us  to  ring  our  bells."  His 
boldness  startled  the  monarch,  who  argued  from  it 
that  the  Florentines  must  be  well  prepared  to  sup- 
port their  daring,  and  consequently  became  more 
moderate  in  his  proposals.  He  received  a  large 
subsidy;  the  Florentines  at  the  same  time  stipu- 
lating that  Pisa  should  return  to  its  obedience,  and 

o  * 

that  Piero  de"1  Medici  and  his  family  should  be 
exiled  from  their  territory*. 

On  the  advance  of  the  French,  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  who  was  utterly  unprepared  to  oppose  him, 
was  plunged  into  the  greatest  confusion  arid  dismay. 
He  at  first  thought  of  defending  the  capital,  but 
when  Charles  approached  the  walls  his  courage 
forsook  him,  and  he  hastily  consented  to  receive 
his  army.  Charles,  whose  haughtiness  had  not  yet 
been  abated  by  any  successful  opposition,  entered 
Rome  with  the  triumph  of  a  conqueror,  and  made 
the  greatest  possible  display  of  his  forces.  It  was 
only  three  hours  after  noon  when  they  began  to 
file  into  the  city,  and  their  entrance  continued 
without  intermission  until  long  after  nightfall. 
First  came  the  Swiss  arid  German  auxiliaries,  con- 

•  Guicciardini,  Istorie. 
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sisting  of  eight  thousand  foot,  armed  with  pikes 
ten  feet  in  length,  and  marching  to  beat  of  drum ; 
their  captains  distinguished  by  waving  plumes  and 
glittering  armour.  After  these,  fourteen  thousand 
Gascon  cross-bow  men ;  then  the  glorious  chivalry 
of  France,  each,  like  the  heroes  of  the  old  chroni- 
cles, a  host  in  himself,  armed  cap-a-pee,  with  barbed 
charger,  and  ponderous  lance.  Of  these  knights 
there  were  about  three  thousand,  followed  by  twice 
that  number  of  lighter  cavalry.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  train  of  artillery,  such  as  had  never 
yet  been  matched  in  Italy;  and,  in  conclusion,  the 
king  himself,  surrounded  by  his  household  nobility, 
several  Italian  allies  of  distinction,  a  band  of  Scot- 
tish and  French  archers,  and  a  splendid  body-guard, 
amid  the  glare  of  torches,  which  flashed  on  buckler 
and  morion,  and  by  their  uncertain  light  allowed 
the  imagination  to  augment  the  number  of  the 
forces  even  beyond  reality. 

Although  Charles  remained  a  month  in  Rome, 
Alphonso  of  Naples  was  unable  to  recover  the  dis- 
may into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  ap- 
proach of  his  enemy.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a 
prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience ;  that 
by  day  he  heard  the  murmurs  of  his  discontented 
subjects,  and  by  night  his  dreams  presented  the 
frowning  countenances  of  his  slaughtered  barons. 
Weary  of  the  dreadful  suspense  in  which  he  lived, 

N2 
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and  entertaining  the  most  gloomy  apprehensions  of 
the  success  of  the  French,  he  resolved  to  abandon 
a  crown  which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy ;  and,  em- 
barking all  his  treasure,  he  sailed  with  it  to  Sicily, 
where  he  endeavoured  by  prayer  and  penance  to 
atone  for  his  crimes. 

Young  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who  was  left  by  his 
father  in  possession  of  the  throne,  was  courageous 
and  amiable,  and  might  have  retrieved  the  day  had 
it  not  now  been  too  far  spent.  The  French  ad- 
vanced as  victors  ;  and  the  ferocity  with  which  they 
carried  on  hostilities  struck  the  Italians  with  terror. 
The  Neapolitan  soldiery  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
face  them;  the  towns  and  fortresses  every  where 
submitted;  Marshal  Trivtilzio,  on  whom  was  the 
chief  dependence  of  his  country,  went  over  to  the 
enemy;  and  the  young  king  was  forced  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  small  island  of  Ischia. 

Of  what  use  is  victory  to  those  who  know  not 
how  to  improve  it?  Charles  the  Eighth,  having 
realized  the  glowing  dreams  of  his  fancy  by  ob- 
taining possession  of  Naples,  gave  himself  up  to 
all  the  luxuries  afforded  by  that  beautiful  and  dis- 
sipated capital.  While  enervated  by  the  warmth 
of  its  climate,  and  engrossed  in  the  celebration  of 
feasts  and  tournaments,  the  thoughtless  monarch 
gave  time  and  opportunity  for  the  states  of  northern 
Italy  to  form  a  po\verful  league  against  him.  Like 
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a  man  wakened  from  a  pleasant  dream  by  a  clap 
of  thunder,  Charles  was  aroused  from  his  indolent 
security  by  the  startling  intelligence  that  the  com- 
bined army  was  on  foot,  and  ready  to  oppose  him 
on  his  march  to  Lombardy,  while  his  escape  by  sea 
was  impeded  by  a  Spanish  armament,  under  the 
redoubtable  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova.  Threatened 
thus  by  sea  and  land,  to  which  hazard  should  lie 
expose  himself?  His  fleet  was  so  wasted  by 
neglect  and  accidents,  that  it  was  insufficient  to 
carry  back  his  army;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to 
return  to  France  by  land  with  part  of  his  troops, 
leaving  the  remainder  to  keep  possession  of  Naples; 
as  if  a  handful  of  men  could  preserve  for  him  that 
kingdom  which  his  united  forces  were  insufficient 
to  protect. 

He  left  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  at  Naples,  as 
his  viceroy,  and  began  his  march  to  the  north,  not 
with  the  rapidity  which  circumstances  rendered 
necessary,  but  pausing  at  different  towns  on  the 
road,  and  thus  giving  the  league  time  to  prepare 
for  encountering  him.  Their  numbers  were  four 
times  greater  than  those  of  the  French,  and  they 
stationed  themselves  on  the  plain  of  Fornova, 
where  they  effectually  opposed  the  enemy's  pro- 
gress. Charles,  though  repulsed,  was  not  dis- 
couraged ;  he  endeavoured  to  negotiate  for  a  free 
passage,  but  his  terms  were  rejected.  He  then 
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attempted  to  proceed  on  his  march,  but  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Italian  army,  and  the  temporary 
advantage  which  they  gained  was  succeeded  by  a 
complete  defeat.  The  French  then  proceeded  on 
their  march,  and  regained  their  native  country 
without  coming  to  a  second  engagement. 

The  French  army  in  Naples  was  in  a  most  pre- 
carious situation,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ene- 
mies, and  without  hope  of  receiving  any  assistance. 
Charles  the  Eighth  had  scarcely  commenced  his 
retreat,  when  the  young  King  of  Naples  quitted 
the  island  of  Ischia,  and,  seconded  by  the  forces  of 
Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  landed  in  Calabria.  Mont- 
pensier,  though  his  army  was  greatly  diminished, 
made  a  valiant  resistance,  but  was  at  length  re- 
duced to  despair,  and  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
Ferdinand,  who  allowed  him  to  retreat  to  France 
with  the  remainder  of  his  forces. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Charles's  rash  ex- 
pedition, which  originated  in  childish  ambition,  was 
conducted  with  folly  and  rapacity,  and  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  his  army  and  the  dissipation  of  his 
revenues*. 

*  Roscoe's  Leo  the  Tenth.     Perceval,     Guicciardini. 
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A.  D.  1499. 

ALTHOUGH  relieved  from  the  immediate  presence 
of  Charles  the  Eighth,  the  Italian  States  were  kept 
in  continual  alarm  by  the  report  that  he  was 
making  great  preparations  for  a  second  descent 
upon  Naples.  From  this  apprehension  they  were 
freed  by  his  death,  in  1498 ;  but  his  successor, 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  immediately  assumed  the  titles 
of  Duke  of  Milan  and  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  gave  alarming  proofs  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
content  himself  with  empty  names. 

Ever  since  the  Medici  had  been  driven  from 
their  native  city,  the  Florentines  had  been  com- 
pletely under  the  sway  of  a  fanatical  monk,  half 
knave  half  madman,  named  Savonarola,  who  was 
believed  by  his  followers  to  possess  miraculous 
powers.  His  fraudulent  practices  were  at  length 
discovered,  and  the  Florentines,  enraged  at  having 
been  so  long  the  dupes  of  an  artful  impostor, 
caused  him  to  expiate  his  sins  at  the  stake,  and 
flung  his  ashes  into  the  Arno.  Although  in  their 
treaty  with  Charles  the  Eighth  they  had  stipulated 
for  the  return  of  Pisa  to  its  subjection,  that  city 
nourished  too  deep  a  hatred  of  her  yoke  tamely  to 
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resign  her  lately  acquired  freedom.  A  long  and 
sanguinary  war  ensued  between  the  rivals,  which 
was  at  its  height  when  Louis  of  France  entered 
Italy. 

Ludovico,  the  guilty  Duke  of  Milan,  trembled 
at  his  approach.  He  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
his  grief  at  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child,  which 
had  happened  a  twelvemonth  before.  From  the 
moment  of  that  fatal  loss,  he  had  never  seated  him- 
self at  his  table,  but  received  his  food  from  the 
hands  of  his  servants  in  a  chamber  hung  with  black, 
which  he  constantly  occupied.  Aroused  from  his 
stupor  by  the  news  that  the  King  of  France  had 
assumed  his  title,  and  was  rapidly  approaching 
Milan,  Ludovico  found  himself  utterly  destitute  of 
means  of  self-defence,  and  fled  from  his  duchy  to 
the  Tyrolese  mountains,  whence  he  vainly  solicited 
assistance  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  In  the 
mean  time  Louis,  at  the  head  of  his  splendid  army, 
advanced  towards  Milan,  which  he  entered  as  a 
sovereign,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1499,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  inconstant  people.  Louis's  first 
act  was  to  seize  on  the  infant  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Galeazzo,  who  had  died  under  the  hands  of  his 
uncle  Ludovico,  to  tear  him  from  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  and  send  him  captive  to  a  French  mo- 
nastery. Isabella,  the  daughter  and  sister  of  kings, 
the  mother  and  wife  of  princes,  whose  tears  had 
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nearly  diverted  Charles  the  Eighth  from  prosecuting 
his  conquest,  now  bereft  of  her  last  hope,  hastened, 
a  hapless  fugitive,  to  the  court  of  Naples,  only  in 
time  to  behold  the  ruin  of  her  remaining  relatives. 

Ludovico,  having  purchased  the  aid  of  eight 
thousand  Swiss,  advanced  upon  Milan  in  hopes  of 
regaining  his  duchy.  Fortune  at  first  seemed  to 
smile  upon  him,  but  his  troops  were  bought  over 
by  the  French,  and  at  the  moment  when  he  most 
depended  upon  their  fidelity  and  bravery,  they 
suddenly  deserted.  The  unfortunate  duke  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  by  his  pitiless  conqueror 
to'  a  dungeon  in  the  duchy  of  Berri ;  where,  for  ten 
years,  he  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence,  de- 
prived of  society  and  employment,  and  with  no 
fruit  for  his  meditations  but  the  memory  of  his 
crimes*. 

Had  Louis  been  contented  with  having  thus  far 
pursued  his  conquests,  it  would  have  been  well. 
Milan,  lying  at  the  north  of  Italy,  might  easily 
have  been  united  to  his  dominions  by  means  of 
Savoy  and  Montferrat;  but  he  could  not  be  satis- 
fied till  he  had  acquired  the  less  substantial  but 
more  brilliant  prize  of  Naples.  His  only  dread 
was,  that  Ferdinand  of  Spain  would  oppose  his 
progress;  but  that  monarch  was  willing  to  assist 

*Guicciardini. 
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his  enterprise,  on  condition  of  his  afterwards  sharing 
the  spoils.  Louis  had  already  obtained  the  alliance 
of  Rome,  then  under  the  influence  of  the  infamous 
Alexander  the  Sixth  and  his  son  Caesar  Borgia, 
and  with  such  powerful  confederates  he  was  enabled 
to  approach  Naples  as  a  conqueror.  The  Spanish 
general,  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  under  pretence  of 
defending  Ferdinand  of  Naples  from  his  invader, 
obtained  possession  of  all  his  strong-holds,  and, 
when  artifice  was  no  longer  necessary,  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  declared  himself  the  ally  of  France. 
This  treacherous  act,  while  it  aroused  Ferdinand's 
indignation  against  Spain,  whom  he  had  trusted  as 
his  last  hope,  inspired  him  with  a  disgust  of  the 
cares  and  dangers  of  royalty.  Having  conveyed 
his  family  in  safety  to  Ischia,  he  proceeded  as  a 
suppliant  to  the  court  of  France,  and  offered  to 
exchange  the  uncertain  tenure  of  a  crown  for  a 
pension.  Louis,  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  dreaded  rival, 
bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
an  annuity  of  thirty  thousand  ducats.  Historians 
have  reproached  Ferdinand  with  pusillanimity, 
but  he  perhaps  hoped  to  promote  his  subjects'  hap- 
piness as  well  as  his  own  in  thus  resigning  an  un- 
equal contest  for  the  tranquillity  of  private  life. 

No  sooner  had  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain 
thus  obtained  the  object  of  their  ambition,  than  a 
furious  quarrel  arose  respecting  their  mutual  claims. 
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The  plains  of  Naples  were  again  strewn  with  the 
slain  in  a  conflict  which,  on  whatever  side  victory 
declared,  would  leave  her  equally  in  slavery.  The 
French  were  uniformly  unsuccessful,  and  were  at 
length  forced  to  abandon  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 
Piero  de'  Medici,  who,  since  his  expulsion  from 
Florence,  had  made  various  efforts  to  regain  pos- 
session of  the  city,  had  joined  the  French  imme- 
diately on  their  entering  Lombardy;  and  in  their 
retreat  from  Naples  he  was  drowned  in  attempting 
to  cross  a  river  in  an  over-loaded  boat. 

It  was  during  the  contest  between  France  and 
Spain  for  Naples,  that  a  singular  proof  was  given 
of  Italian  courage.  Some  negotiations  having 
taken  place  between  the  rival  commanders  for  the 
exchange  of  their  prisoners,  the  Spanish  general 
invited  some  of  the  French  officers  to  sup  with 
him ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  a  dispute 
arose  concerning  the  comparative  bravery  of  the 
French  and  Italians.  De  Torgues,  one  of  the 
Frenchmen,  charged  the  Italians  with  weakness 
and  cowardice ;  on  which  Lopez  affirmed  that  he 
had  under  his  command  an  Italian  company  who 
were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  French.  The 
question  was  warmly  argued ;  and  at  length  it  was 
agreed  that  a  combat  on  horseback  should  take 
place  between  thirteen  Frenchmen  and  thirteen 
Italians,  and  that  the  victors  should  each  be  entitled 
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to  a  hundred  gold  crowns  and  the  horses  and  arms 
of  the  vanquished.  The  trial  took  place  on  the 
thirteenth  of  February,  in  the  presence  of  a  chosen 
number  of  judges  and  of  the  two  armies.  The 
combatants  heard  mass,  and  then  partook  of  a 
moderate  collation ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
the  field,  clad  in  complete  armour,  except  their 
helmets,  which,  together  with  their  lances,  were 
borne  by  thirteen  gentlemen.  On  arriving  at  the 
field,  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  rushed  against 
each  other  at  full  speed.  A  few  broken  lances 
were  the  only  fruits  of  this  first  charge;  it  was  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Italians  maintained 
their  order  better  than  the  French.  They  then 
dismounted,  and  attacked  each  his  opponent  with 
sword  and  battle-axe,  and  great  strength,  dexterity, 
and  courage  were  displayed  on  both  sides;  but 
the  Italians  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
French,  who  were  all  either  wounded  or  taken 
prisoners.  The  Italians  were  not  a  little  elated 
by  this  victory ;  and  the  French  thenceforth  were 
more  careful  how  they  applied  contemptuous 
epithets  towards  them*. 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  his 
Milanese  duchy,  gave  up  the  war  of  Naples  in 
despair.  He  negotiated  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain 

*  Roscoe's  Leo  the  Tenth,  vol.  ii.     Guicciardini. 
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for  a  truce  of  three  years,  during  which  time  Gon- 
salvo  da  Cordova  \vas  to  hold  the  office  of  Nea- 
politan viceroy.  The  truce  being  agreed  on,  the 
south  of  Italy  enjoyed  a  temporary  calm;  while 
Romagna  was  relieved  from  the  restless  ambition 
of  Caesar  Borgia.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  his  successor  deluded  Borgia  into  his  power 
by  treacherous  promises,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
He  escaped ;  but  was  seized  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cor- 
dova, and  sent  to  Spain,  where  he  endured  a  short 
captivity,  and  finally  earned  a  more  honourable 
grave  than  he  had  deserved,  while  fighting  under 
the  banners  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 

Tranquillity  was  soon  afterwards  re-established 
in  Tuscany  by  the  final  subjugation  of  Pisa  to 
Florence.  During  a  war  of  fourteen  years,  that 
unhappy  state  had  endured  unexampled  misfortunes 
with  the  utmost  fortitude.  Reduced  at  length  by 
blockade  to  the  last  stage  of  want,  the  Kings  of 
France  and  Spain  set  a  price  upon  her  misery, 
and  threatened  to  interfere  in  her  behalf,  unless 
the  Florentines  paid  the  former  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  the  latter  fifty  thousand,  florins.  The 
bribe  was  immediately  paid,  and  the  Florentines 
were  then  allowed  to  complete  their  conquest.  As 
in  former  times,  they  made  the  most  temperate 
use  of  their  victory ;  but  the  Pisans  loathed  their 
subjugation,  and  emigrated  in  great  numbers  to 
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Lucca,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily,  while  others  entered 
the  French  service,  and  strove  to  drown  the  re- 
membrance of  their  country's  woes  in  the  noise 
and  excitement  of  a  foreign  camp. 


THE  LEAGUE  AGAINST  VENICE. 

A.  D.  1508. 

THE  counties  into  which  our  happy  land  is  di- 
vided may  be  regarded  as  a  large  family  of  brothers 
and  sisters  residing  under  one  roof,  and  owning  the 
authority  of  a  just  and  kind  parent;  while  the  par- 
liament represents  a  body  of  guardians  appointed 
to  protect  the  property  and  interests  of  the  children. 
But  the  states  of  Italy  resembled  a  family  of  friend- 
less and  ill-educated  orphans,  destitute  of  father  or 
guardian,  each  trying  to  be  the  master,  and  at 
variance  with  the  rest. 

It  appears  strange  that  during  the  invasions  of 
Charles  and  Louis  of  France,  Venice,  who  might 
so  successfully  have  interposed,  should  have  kept 
aloof  from  her  sister-states,  and  even  have  assisted 
the  opposite  party.  Yet  so  it  was,  that  the  Ve- 
netians, far  from  engaging  in  the  defence  of  the 
peninsula,  remained  snugly  housed  in  their  moated 
retreat,  maliciously  or  indolently  contemplating 
the  confusion  of  all  Italy,  with  whose  interests 
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they  considered  their  own  to  have  as  little  in  com- 
mon as  if  they  could  have  weighed  anchor  any  day 
they  pleased,  and  have  floated  out  of  the  Adriatic 
to  unknown  seas.  But  the  day  soon  arrived  when 
they  had  to  experience  the  bitter  fruits  of  never 
having  cultivated  the  friendship  of  their  natural 
allies. 

The  leading  powers  of  Europe  viewed  with 
jealousy  the  conquests  of  Venice  on  the  mainland, 
which  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Adda;  while 
the  territories  of  Friuli  and  Istria,  and  the  islands 
of  Ganclia  and  Cyprus,  were  also  hers.  For  the 
purpose  of  consulting  how  to  despoil  her  of  these 
valuable  possessions,  the  French  minister,  Cardinal 
d'Amboise,  and  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  met 
secretly  at  Cambray;  and  between  the  lady  and 
the  priest  it  was  agreed  that  Venice  should  be 
forced,  by  the  combined  attack  of  her  enemies,  to 
yield  her  territories  to  the  pope,  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Ferrara  and  Mantua.  Thus,  almost  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  had  some  inducement  to  unite  in  crush- 
ing this  haughty  republic ;  and  even  England,  and 
other  distant  powers  who  had  no  claim  on  Italy, 
were  solicited  to  add  their  names  to  the  general 
league. 

To  such  an  immence  force  what  could  a  single 
state  like  Venice  oppose? 
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There  is  a  fable  of  an  Indian  who  saw  a  lion 
coming  towards  him  on  one  hand,  while  on  the 
other  was  a  steep  precipice.  In  such  a  situation, 
death  appeared  inevitable.  His  condition  was  quite 
as  perplexing  as  that  of  Venice.  Now,  by  what 
stratagem  did  he  save  his  life  ?  He  waited  till  the 
lion  was  in  the  act  of  springing  on  him,  and  then 
throwing  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  the  lion 
jumped  over  him  into  the  precipice. 

In  like  manner,  the  Venetians,  when  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  their  destruction,  by  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  submission,  robbed  their 
enemies  of  their  prey,  and  destroyed  the  con- 
federacy. 

In  the  first  place,  when  they  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  league  of  Cambray,  they  laughed  it 
to  scorn,  and  even  refused  the  friendly  alliance  of 
the  pope ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  lion  come  in  sight 
— no  sooner  did  Louis  the  Twelfth  enter  their 
territories,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army,  than 
they  were  seized  with  the  greatest  fear  and 
trembling.  Their  land-forces  were  totally  de- 
feated, their  Italian  territories  were  seized  on  by 
their  enemies,  and  they  found  themselves  caged 
in  their  watery  citadel,  which,  though  in  ancient 
times  it  had  been  the  boundary  of  their  wishes, 
now  appeared  as  much  too  small  for  their  comfort 
as  a  merchant-ship,  perhaps,  seems  to  the  sailor-boy 
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who  has  rambled  at  large  for  a  few  months  on 
shore.  There  seemed  no  end  to  the  variety  of 
their  misfortunes :  their  fine  arsenal  was  accident- 
ally burnt ;  their  fortress  at  Brescia  was  struck  by 
lightning,  which,  falling  on  a  gunpowder-magazine, 
caused  a  dreadful  explosion;  a  ship  laden  with 
treasure  sank  on  its  passage;  and  the  most  valuable 
state-papers  were  destroyed  by  the  burning  or  fall 
of  the  building  in  which  they  were  kept. 

On  one  side  was  the  King  of  France  at  the  head 
of  thirty-two  thousand  men;  on  the  other,  the 
army  of  the  pope,  and  the  forces  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara. 

Now  was  the  fatal  moment. — The  Venetian 
commander-in-chief  took  to  flight,  leaving  every 
thing  behind  him  open  to  the  invaders ;  the  senate, 
in  dismay,  recalled  all  their  troops,  and  thought 
only  of  defending  their  city.  The  confederates, 
finding  every  thing  thus  unexpectedly  yielded  to 
them,  concluded  the  war  to  be  over.  The  King 
of  Spain,  having  obtained  possession  of  the  ports 
of  Naples,  saw  no  reason  for  keeping  his  soldiers 
any  longer  in  the  field;  the  King  of  France, 
having  nothing  more  to  do,  disbanded  his  army, 
and  quitted  Italy ;  the  pope  condescended  to  make 
peace  with  the  humbled  Venetians ;  the  Germans, 
who  had  taken  possession  of  Padua,  made  them- 
selves so  obnoxious  to  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
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were  expelled  from  the  city,  and  the  emperor,  after 
many  fruitless  efforts  to  regain  it,  was  forced  to 
return  with  his  men  to  Germany. 

Thus  the  Venetians  were  once  more  enabled  to 
hold  up  their  heads ;  they  gradually  regained  what 
they  had  lost ;  and  after  all  the  terrible  threaten- 
ings  of  the  league,  scarcely  any  one  was  better  or 
worse  off  than  they  had  been  at  the  beginning,  ex- 
cepting the  Duke  of  Ferrara. 


EXPEDITION  OF  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST. 

A.  D.  1525. 

IT  is  astonishing  how  soon  the  ravages  of  fire 
and  sword  are  repaired  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  human  race 
would  have  become  extinct.  The  mighty  plains 
of  America  are  often  involved  in  one  vast  sheet  of 
flame,  which  destroys  every  appearance  of  vegeta- 
tion; and  yet,  when  a  few  seasons  have  passed 
away,  the  grass  again  springs,  the  flower  blows, 
and  the  blackened  soil  is  hidden  beneath  luxuriant 
verdure.  In  like  manner,  Italy,  swept  by  repeated 
myriads  of  invaders,  presented  for  a  time  a  face  of 
misery  and  desolation ;  but  so  elastic  was  her 
spirit,  that  the  pressure  was  no  sooner  removed 
than  she  arose  to  her  wonted  level.  Yet  countries, 
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as  well  as  individuals,  grow  old,  and  are  depressed 
by  the  load  which  their  youthful  strength  once  en- 
abled them  to  bear. 

Louis  the  Twelfth  was  succeeded  by  the  chival- 
rous Francis  the  First,  who  ascended  the  throne 
of  France  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  whose 
first  and  most  cherished  design  was  to  retrieve  the 
disgraces  of  the  French  arms  and  assert  his  title 
to  the  crown  of  Milan.  That  duchy  was  then  in 
the  hands  of  Francesco  Sforza,  second  son  of 
Ludovico  the  Moor,  M7ho  solicited  and  obtained 
the  alliance  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth.  Francis 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  was 
met  by  Sforza  and  his  Swiss  allies.  An  obstinate 
battle  ensued  on  the  plains  of  Marignano,  near 
Milan,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Swiss. 
Francis  displayed  the  mostbrilliantcourage through- 
out the  action,  and  slept  during  the  succeeding 
night  on  the  carriage  of  a  cannon,  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  re- 
ceived knighthood  on  the  field  of  battle,  from  the 
famous  Chevalier  Bayard.  The  Milanese  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  force  of  his  arms;  he 
obtained  possession  of  their  capital,  and  then  re- 
turned to  France. 

The  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  Francis's  most 
bitter  enemy,  now  offered  his  alliance  to  the  pope. 
Leo  hesitated  which  party  to  espouse ;  at  length 
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his  reason  convinced  him  that  the  emperor's  power 
and  ability  were  superior  to  those  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  on  condition  that  Parma  and  Placentia 
should  be  annexed  to  the  holy  see,  he  consented 
to  aid  Charles  in  expelling  the  French  and  re- 
establishing Francesco  Sforza  in  his  duchy. 

Francis,  perceiving  himself  on  the  eve  of  losing 
liis  rapidly  acquired  conquest,  prepared  to  lead  a 
second  army  to  Milan ;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached 
the  confines  of  his  dominions  when  he  was  sum- 
moned back  by  the  discovery  of  a  dangerous  con- 
spiracy, headed  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The 
duke  escaped,  and  went  over  to  the  emperor  Charles, 
who  received  him  with  joy;  and  Francis,  fearing 
to  leave  his  kingdom  until  the  other  conspirators 
should  be  discovered  and  punished,  gave  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  to  Admiral  Bonnivet,  a  lively 
and  accomplished  man,  more  fit  to  be  a  "  squire  of 
dames"  than  the  leader  of  a  conquering  army. 
Bonnivet  crossed  the  Tesino  in  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  a  strong  force  stationed  to  oppose  him, 
but  instead  of  advancing  at  once  upon  Milan,  he 
lingered  through  the  winter  without  taking  any 
decisive  step,  and  was  finally  driven  out  of  Lom- 
bardy  by  the  emperor's  general  Lannoy.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Bayard,  the  hero  of  France,  met 
his  death,  while  bravely  endeavouring  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  his  countrymen. 
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Francis  was  inflamed  rather  than  discouraged 
by  the  defeat  of  his  soldiers.  Although  it  was  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  he  levied  new  forces,  and 
rapidly  crossed  the  Alps,  determined  to  retrieve 
his  losses.  His  first  act  was  to  invest  the  city  of 
Pavia;  and  while  he  obstinately  persisted  in  at- 
tempting the  reduction  of  this  place,  the  emperor's 
generals  assembled  a  powerful  army,  with  which 
they  attacked  the  French  in  their  lines.  In  this 
famous  battle,  which  ended  in  a  total  defeat  of  the 
French,  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  after  the 
greatest  exertions  of  personal  valour. 

The  ascendancy  of  Charles  the  Fifth  was  now 
completely  established  in  Italy.  He  held  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  as  chief  of  the  house  of  Arragon ; 
his  troops  under  Pescara  held  military  possession 
of  Lombardy,  and  oppressed  that  beautiful  country 
with  every  species  of  tyranny;  and  his  Spanish 
army  kept  the  whole  peninsula  in  awe.  The  con- 
sternation of  the  Italian  powers  at  their  subjection 
was  extreme,  and  the  insolence  of  the  victorious 
Germans  became  so  unbearable,  that  a  general 
league  was  secretly  formed  for  common  defence. 
Havingobtainedpromises  of  assistance  from  France, 
the  confederates  ventured  to  communicate  their 
plot  to  the  Marquis  of  Pescara,'a  Neapolitan  noble- 
man who  was  left  in  command  of  the  imperial 
army,  but  who,  having  received  some  disgust  from 
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the  conduct  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  would  probably 
be  glad  to  free  his  country,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  was  taking  a  personal  revenge. 

Pescara  either  intended  to  betray  the  allies  from 
the  beginning,  or  his  heart  failed  him  after  he  had 
entered  into  the  league ;  for  after  some  delay  he 
sent  an  account  of  the  whole  intrigue  to  the  emperor, 
arrested  the  chief  confederates,  and  seized  on  all 
the  strong  places  in  Milan.  While  besieging 
Sforza  in  his  castle,  Pescara  suddenly  died,  and 
De  Bourbon  was  appointed  to  his  command. 
Though  numerous  Italian  armies  were  in  the 
field,  they  fought  with  the  indifference  of  mer- 
cenaries, rather  than  the  energy  of  patriots,  and 
made  such  feeble  and  ill-directed  efforts  for  freedom 
that  they  hardly  deserved  success.  De  Bourbon 
soon  forced  the  Duke  of  Milan  to  surrender,  and 
then  marched  to  Rome,  took  the  pope  prisoner, 
and  abandoned  the  city  to  the  rapacity  of  his 
soldiers.  The  fearful  scene  of  human  wickedness 
and  human  suffering  that  followed  roused  the  in- 
dignation, not  only  of  all  Italy,  but  all  Europe. 
Francis  the  First,  who  had  at  length  recovered  his 
liberty,  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  pope ; 
Henry  the  Eighth  of  England  promised  supplies 
of  money;  and  the  Florentines  and  Venetians 
eagerly  joined  the  French,  in  hopes  that  the 
Germans  would  be  finally  driven  from  the  pen- 
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insula.  Lantrec,  the  French  commander,  did 
not  pause  to  reinstate  Sforza  in  his  duchy,  but 
proceeded  at  once  towards  the  papal  territories, 
with  the  intention  of  freeing  the  pope,  and  had 
scarcely  entered  them  when  he  received  news  that 
Clement  had  escaped  from  his  prison.  The  ob- 
ject for  which  he  had  entered  Romagna  being 
thus  at  an  end,  Lantrec  proceeded  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Naples.  The  enfeebled  remains  of 
the  imperial  army  fled  before  him;  most  of  the 
Neapolitan  towns  declared  for  the  French;  the 
forces  of  Charles  the  Fifth  were  shut  up  in  the 
capital ;  the  harbour  was  filled  with  the  combined 
fleets  of  France,  Genoa,  and  Venice;  and  Lan- 
trec would  doubtlessly  have  won  the  day,  but  for 
the  disgust  which  his  court  imprudently  gave  to  a 
citizen  of  Genoa. 


ANDREW  DORIA. 

A.  D.  1528. 

THE  Genoese  had  always  been  distinguished 
for  their  naval  exploits.  Next  to  the  immortal 
Columbus,  the  citizen  of  whom  Genoa  had  most 
reason  to  be  proud  was  Andrew  Doria.  Both 
were  unjustly  oppressed  by  foreign  courts;  one 
discovered  a  new  world;  the  other  secured  the 
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happiness  of  the  little  state  in  which  he  had  been 
born. 

Andrew  Doria  was  born  in  the  year  1466,  and 
at  an  early  age  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  a 
seafaring  life,  which  was  discouraged  by  his  parents, 
who  wished  him  to  pursue  military  renown.  In 
compliance  with  their  wishes,  he  entered  the  army, 
and  they  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  name 
ranked  with  those  of  the  great  captains  of  his  day. 
Some  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  and 
mother,  Doria  was  gratified  by  an  opportunity  of 
pursuing  the  bent  of  his  original  inclination.  He 
was  appointed  admiral  of  the  Genoese  fleet,  and 
fought  for  some  years  under  the  flag  of  the  French, 
who  at  that  period  were  masters  of  Genoa.  At 
length  he  was  summoned  to  unite  with  the  French 
and  Venetian  fleets  in  blockading  the  German 
army  in  Naples,  while  Lautrec  besieged  them  by 
land.  Doria  had  hitherto  served  the  French  cause 
with  fidelity  and  zeal,  but  his  honest  sincerity  had 
provoked  the  ministers  of  Francis  the  First  to  treat 
him  with  slight  and  severity.  His  pay  was  with- 
held, his  advice  contemptuously  rejected,  and  his 
character  represented  to  the  king  as  ambitious  and 
obstinate.  Doria  bore  these  injuries  in  silence, 
but  when  his  enemies,  imboldened  by  his  for- 
bearance, proceeded  to  withdraw  the  French  trade 
from  Genoa,  and  fortify  the  neighbouring  town  of 
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Savona  as  if  to  render  it  the  rival  of  his  birth-place, 
his  indignation  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
He  sent  a  warm  remonstrance  to  the  king,  de- 
manding justice  for  his  country  and  himself.  Francis 
replied  by  sending  an  officer  to  supersede  him 
in  command,  to  arrest  him,  and  seize  his  galleys. 
Doria  announced  his  willingness  to  give  up  his 
command,  and  those  vessels  which  belonged  to. 
France,  but  his  galleys,  he  said,  were  his  private 
property,  and  he  would  surrender  them  to  no  one. 
He  immediately  withdrew,  the  French  not  daring 
to  molest  him,  and  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  on  condition  that  his  native  city 
should  be  freed.  The  emperor  joyfully  accepted 
his  terms,  and  Doria,  no  longer  an  enemy  but  an 
all}'  of  the  besieged  Germans,  brought  them  relief 
and  protection.  Plenty  once  more  reigned  in  the 
streets  of  Naples,  and  the  French,  forced  to 
abandon  the  siege,  too  late  repented  the  harshness 
which  had  deprived  them  of  Doria. 

Naples  was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  Meanwhile,  Doria  returning  to  his  native 
city,  found  the  French  garrison  reduced  by  pesti- 
lence to  an  inconsiderable  number,  and  assisted 
his  countrymen  in  driving  them  from  Genoa.  The 
city  was  now  in  his  power,  but  instead  of  retaining 
it  as  the  reward  of  his  valour,  he  assembled  the 
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inhabitants,  and  desired  them  to  establish  what 
form  of  government  they  thought  most  advisable. 
He  was  listened  to  with  tears  of  joy,  and  twelve 
persons  were  chosen  to  appoint  such  laws  as  the 
state  of  the  republic  seemed  to  require.  The 
grateful  Genoese  would  willingly  have  bestowed 
on  Doria  the  title  of  prince,  but  he  steadily  refused 
it,  saying  his  greatest  happiness  was  to  promote 
that  of  his  country.  They  then  erected  a  marble 
statue  of  him  in  their  public  square  as  a  testi- 
mony of  their  thankfulness,  and  inscribed  it  "  to 
the  best  of  citizens  and  most  successful  of  cham- 
pions." 

Many  years  of  tranquil  happiness  ensued,  and 
as  Doria's  hair  became  bleached  with  age,  he 
daily  found  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  friends 
increase ;  wThile  the  few  who  were  jealous  of  his 
uninterrupted  prosperity  were  obliged  to  murmur 
their  discontent  under  their  breath.  At  length  a 
dark  cloud  arose,  which  for  a  time  troubled  the 
sunny  evening  of  his  days,  and  threatened  to  change 
the  fortunes  of  Genoa. 

Doria  had  no  children,  and  intended  for  his  heir 
one  of  his  grand-nephews,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attached.  This  young  man,  named  Giannettino, 
was  vain  and  frivolous,  and  talked  with  so  little 
prudence  of  what  steps  he  should  take  when  he 
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succeeded  his  uncle,  as  to  alarm  the  jealousy  of  the 
Genoese,  who  began  to  apprehend  the  future  sub- 
version of  their  newly  acquired  and  dearly  prized 
liberties. 

Among  those  who  were  most  suspicious  of 
Giannettino's  designs  was  Count  Fiesco  of  La- 
vagna.  This  nobleman,  possessed  of  every  quality 
that  can  attract  esteem,  noble  in  his  birth,  grace- 
ful in  his  person,  and  idolized  by  his  adherents, 
concealed  beneath  a  careless  and  cheerful  de- 
meanor all  the  dispositions  that  incline  men  to  take 
the  lead  in  dangerous  conspiracies.  His  pride 
was  deeply  wounded  at  the  consequential  airs 
assumed  by  young  Doria,  and  he  was,  or  affected 
to  be,  convinced  that  Andrew  aspired  to  make  his 
nephew  sovereign  of  Genoa.  Having  by  dark 
hints  and  innuendoes  acquainted  many  of  his  friends 
with  his  opinions,  and  made  himself  master  of 
theirs,  he  spirited  them  to  concert  with  him  measures 
for  destroying  the  house  of  Doria. 

To  conceal  his  deep  designs  from  those  who 
were  excluded  from  his  confidence,  he  affected  a 
perpetual  carelessness  and  gaiety,  pursuing  the 
most  trifling  amusements  with  the  eagerness  of 
one  who  took  heed  only  for  the  diversion  of  the 
passing  minute,  while  in  secret  he  was  preparing 
every  thing  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose.  He 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of 
Parma  and  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  and 
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introduced  a  great  number  of  his  vassals  and 
soldiers  within  the  walls,  under  pretence  of  em- 
ploying them  to  fit  out  some  vessels  to  be  sent 
against  the  Turks.  The  chosen  -confidant  and 
adviser  of  all  his  schemes  was  Verrina,  a  man  of 
desperate  fortune  and  lawless  habits,  who  being  at 
the  very  lowest  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  expected 
to  rise,  \vhatever  were  the  issue  of  affairs.  He  ven- 
tured to  propose  openly  what  Fiesco  had  scarcely 
dared  to  whisper  to  his  own  heart,  that  the  count 
should  himself  aim  at  that  pre-eminent  station 
to  which  Giannettino  was  supposed  to  aspire. 
This  project  inflamed  Fiesco  with  tenfold  ardaur, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  fittest  day  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  enterprise  would  be  the  second  of 
January,  when  the  doge  of  the  preceding  year 
would  have  quitted  his  office,  and  a  short  space 
would  intervene  before  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  Fiesco 
called  on  several  of  his  friends,  and  conversed  with 
them  on  indifferent  subjects  with  his  usual  ease 
and  playfulness.  He  then  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Dorias,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  their  ac- 
customed courtesy,  and  he  was  happy  to  observe 
that  they  appeared  quite  ignorant  of  the  storm 
that  was  about  to  burst  over  their  heads.  Towards 
dusk,  he  returned  to  his  palace,  the  gates  of  which 
had  been  set  open  in  the  morning,  and  guards 
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placed  before  them,  who  allowed  every  one  to 
enter,  but  would  suffer  no  one  to  return.  The 
courts  were  therefore  crowded  with  persons  who 
knew  not  what  to  suspect  from  their  strange  de- 
tention. The  soldiers  and  vassals  of  the  count 
had  been  admitted  into  the  palace,  and  were  dis- 
tributed in  small  parties  through  the  different 
apartments. 

Meantime,  Verrina  and  a  few  confederates  had 
gone  to  the  houses  of  the  most  noted  citizens,  and 
invited  them  in  Count  Fiesco's  name  to  an  en- 
tertainment. As  the  night  advanced,  the  guests 
began  to  arrive,  and  were  somewhat  dismayed  at 
finding  the  courts  and  halls  crowded  with  suspicious 
looking  men,  many  of  them  heavily  armed.  They 
were  conducted  as  they  arrived  into  a  lofty  saloon, 
where  Fiesco  waited  to  receive  them,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  all  assembled,  he  at  once  began  the 
business  of  the  night.  "  I  have  not  called  on  you, 
my  friends,"  he  said,  "  to  partake  of  an  entertain- 
ment, but  to  share  an  enterprise  which  will  lead 
you  to  liberty  and  renown.  You  are  aware  of  the 
oppression  which  we  all  endure  from  the  Doria. 
Their  arrogance  and  ambition  are  without  bounds, 
and  each  of  us  can  recall  instances  of  the  insults 
and  tyranny  which  we  have  tamely  endured ;  nor 
is  this  the  worst,  for  be  assured,  they  will  never 
rest  till  they  have  made  themselves  sovereigns  of 
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Genoa.  But  shall  we  stand  by  like  cowards,  and 
suffer  them  to  trample  on  our  rights?  We  have 
it  in  our  power  this  moment  to  shake  them  off  and 
re-establish  our  freedom.  The  tyrants  must  fall ; 
no  half  measures  would  be  of  any  service,  but  on 
the  contrary,  highly  prejudicial.  Every  thing  is 
prepared :  I  have  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad ; 
our  foes  are  unconscious  of  their  danger,  and  the 
blow  will  be  struck  before  they  are  aware  that  it 
is  meditated.  What  say  you,  my  friends?  Will 
you  aid  me  in  delivering  Genoa  from  a  race  of 
tyrants  ?" 

With  one  voice  the  company  applauded  the 
design,  for  many  who  were  actually  friends  of  the 
Doria,  seeing  themselves  surrounded  by  armed 
men  and  cut  off  from  retreat,  were  too  timid  to 
dissent  from  the  general  cry. 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  count,  «  no  time  is 
to  be  lost.  I  will  return  immediately  to  place 
myself  at  your  head;"  and  quitting  the  apartment, 
he  hastened  to  bid  a  brief  farewell  to  his  wife,  a 
lady  distinguished  by  her  amiable  qualities  no  less 
than  her  beauty. 

The  countess,  who  had  not  been  admitted  into 
her  husband's  secret,  had  been  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  sight  of  the  throngs  of  armed  men  who  filled 
the  palace,  and  was  sitting,  pale  and  trembling,  in 
the  apprehension  of  some  unknown  danger,  when 
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her  husband  entered,  and,  in  a  few  words,  informed 
her  of  his  undertaking.  On  hearing  of  the  nature 
of  the  conspiracy,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  endea- 
voured to  move  him  from  his  purpose ;  but  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  compose  her,  he  was  forced 
to  tear  himself  away,  saying,  as  he  quitted  the 
apartment,  "  Farewell;  you  shall  either  never  see 
me  more,  or  you  shall  to-morrow  behold  every 
thing  in  Genoa  subject  to  your  power."  Then 
hastening  to  his  companions,  he  gave  each  instruc- 
tions how  to  proceed,  and  sallied  forth  at  their  head. 
One  party  attacked  the  harbour ;  others  seized  the 
gates  and  strong-holds  of  the  city.  The  sleeping 
citizens  were  aroused  by  the  clash  of  arms,  and  the 
cries  of  "  Fiesco  and  .liberty !"  Gazing  in  wild 
surprise  from  their  casements  on  the  streets  below, 
they  beheld  parties  of  men  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
meeting,  fighting,  retreating,  and  pursuing,  lighted 
only  by  the  moon  or  the  occasional  glare  of  torches. 
Many  at  this  sight  hastily  armed  themselves  and 
joined  the  fray,  regardless  of  the  entreaties  of  their 
terrified  families ;  and  the  uproar  throughout  Genoa 
became  universal. 

The  tumult  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Doria 
family;  Giannettino  immediately  started  from  his 
bed,  and  hastened  towards  the  harbour,  followed  by 
a  few  attendants;  but  was  encountered  and  slain 
at  one  of  the  gates.  The  news  of  his  death  was 
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carried  back  to  his  uncle,  who,  doubting  not  that 
all  was  lost,  mounted  on  horseback  and  fled  from 
the  city. 

The  triumph  of  Fiesco  now  seemed  complete, 
but  how  uncertain  is  the  tenure  of  human  pro- 
sperity !  In  crossing  a  plank  to  enter  one  of  the 
galleys,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea  to 
rise  no  more.  Verrina  was  the  first  to  discover 
this  fatal  accident,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  it 
from  the  people,  but  his  aim  was  defeated  by  the 
childish  vanity  of  Fiesco's  brother,  who,  when  the 
deputies  of  the  senate  came  to  inquire  for  the  Count 
of  Lavagna,  answered,  "  I  am  now  the  only  person 
to  whom  that  title  belongs."  The  news  of  Fiesco's 
death  rapidly  spreading  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the 
conspirators  found  their  courage  die  away,  and  few 
had  any  inclination  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  new 
Count  of  Lavagna.  Many  hastily  returned  to  their 
homes,  hoping  that  they  had  not  been  noticed  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night ;  others  fled  from  the  city; 
and  the  morning  sun  arose  on  silent  and  deserted 
streets.  Here  and  there  might  be  seen  an  early 
shopkeeper  opening  his  shutters  and  spreading  out 
his  wares,  or  a  sleepy  girl  slowly  carrying  her 
pitcher  to  the  well ;  but  no  signs  remained  of  the 
last  night's  fray,  save,  perhaps,  a  broken  sword,  an 
extinguished  flambeau,  or  a  pool  of  blood.  At  the 
city  gates,  indeed,  a  heap  of  dead  bodies  spoke  of 
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a  fiercer  contest,  but  these  were  claimed  by  the 
relations  of  the  slain,  and  hurried  to  private  burial ; 
and  the  ashamed  and  awe-stricken  citizens  silently 
traversed  the  streets,  or  slunk  to  their  homes, 
scarcely  daring  to  whisper  of  the  tumult  of  the  night, 
lest  their  own  share  in  it  should  be  questioned. 

Towards  evening,  Andrew  Doria  returned  to 
Genoa,  arid  was  welcomed  with  acclamations  of 
joy.  His  cheek  looked  paler  and  his  brow  more 
furrowed  than  usual,  for  the  death  of  his  nephew 
sat  heavy  at  his  heart,  and  perhaps  he  might  think 
of  all  that  he  had  done  for  his  country  and  the  poor 
return  he  had  reaped,  but  he  made  no  complaints, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  days  passed  calmly  and 
undisturbed.  "  The  decree,"  says  Robertson, 
"  issued  by  the  senate  against  the  conspirators,  did 
not  exceed  that  just  measure  of  severity  which  was 
requisite  for  the  support  of  government;  and  was 
dictated  neither  by  the  violence  of  resentment,  nor 
the  rancour  of  revenge  *." 

*  Robertson's  Charles  the  Fifth,  book  8. 
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THE  FALL  OF  FLORENCE. 
A.  D.  1530. 

CHARLES  the  Fifth  received  the  Italian  crown  at 
Bologna  from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and  returned 
to  Germany,  after  having  firmly  riveted  the  chains 
of  slavery  on  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception  of 
one  solitary  state.  Monarch  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
invested  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  the 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  lords  of  Milan, 
Savoy,  Ferrara,  Mantua,  Urbino,  and  the  republics 
of  Genoa,  Savoy,  and  Lucca — the  pope  his  mere 
servant,  and  Venice  trembling  at  his  frown — "all 
these  profited  him  nothing"  so  long  as  Florence 
refused  to  bow  down.  Florence  alone,  among  all 
the  king's  servants  that  did  obeisance,  maintained 
her  unyielding  attitude ;  and  her  haughtiness  grated 
as  harshly  on  the  feelings  of  the  conqueror  as  the 
scorn  of  Mordecai  on  those  of  the  jealous  Persian. 

It  was  evident  that  Florence,  amid  a  circle  of 
slaves,  would  not  long  be  permitted  to  retain  her 
freedom;  and  Andrew  Doria,  admiring  her  con- 
stancy and  trembling  for  her  safety,  offered  to 
secure  for  her,  by  his  mediation,  the  protection  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  but  his  offer  was  steadily  rejected. 

The  emperor,  incensed  at  what  he  deemed  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Florentines,  prepared  to  punish  it, 
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and  sent  an  army  into  Tuscany,  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  to  reduce  the  refractory  state  to  obe- 
dience. This  had  been  expected;  and  the  Flo- 
rentines, though  destitute  of  a  single  ally,  prepared 
with  cheerfulness  and  magnanimity  to  hold  out  to 
the  last  in  defence  of  their  freedom.  All  their  de- 
pendence was  necessarily  on  their  national  militia : 
the  weaver  forsook  his  loom,  the  smith  his  anvil, 
the  mason  his  chisel,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
use  of  arms,  for  the  service  of  his  worshipped  re- 
public. Three  thousand  Florentine  youths,  of  the 
highest  rank,  marched  in  procession  to  the  cathedral, 
and  took  a  solemn  oath  to  die  or  conquer;  two 
thousand  elders,  in  the  presence  of  their  families, 
bound  themselves  by  the  same  sacred  engagement. 
Michael  Angelo  flew  to  the  defence  of  his  native 
city,  poured  his  glorious  earnings  into  her  coffers, 
and  assumed  the  office  of  director-general  of  the 
fortifications.  The  nobility  freely  consented  to  the 
destruction  of  their  splendid  villas  and  gardens  with- 
out the  walls,  and  even  assisted  in  razing  them  to 
the  ground.  The  most  sublime  sacrifices  were 
made  with  cheerfulness,  and  as  their  circle  became 
narrowed  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  each  felt 
drawn  closer  to  his  neighbour's  heart  by  their  ap- 
proach to  one  common  centre.  Niccola  Capponi, 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  ultimately  saving 
the  republic,  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  many  that 
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had  pledged  themselves  on  the  scriptures  to  con- 
quer or  die  felt  a  gloomy  presentiment  that  the 
struggle  would  be  fatal,  yet  none  were  less  de- 
termined by  their  forebodings  to  risk  their  life- 
blood  in  the  glorious  cause. 

At  length  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ap- 
peared within  sight  of  Florence.  On  beholding, 
from  the  eminence  on  which  they  stood,  the  lovely 
city  in  the  vale  below,  the  splendour  of  its  build- 
ings, and  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  troops 
clashed  their  arms  in  rude  transport,  and  shouted, 
"  Get  ready,  oh  Florence  !  thy  golden  brocades ; 
for  we  are  come  to  purchase  them  with  our 
spears*."" 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  having  reduced  the  open 
country,  surrounded  the  city  on  every  side  with 
intrenchments,  and  commenced  a  regular  blockade. 
His  army  consisted  of  forty  thousand  men,  yet 
against  this  powerful  force  the  Florentines  success- 
fully opposed  themselves  for  above  twelve  months, 
and  the  issue  of  the  contest  seemed  often  doubtful. 
During  a  brilliant  sally  of  the  citizens,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  slain,  but  this  was  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  fall  of  the  brave  Florentine  com- 
mander, Francesco  Ferucci,  and  the  destruction  of 
his  detachment.  The  imperialists  were,  however, 

*  Lady  Morgan's  Italy.     Varchi.  Istor. 
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thrown  into  such  confusion  by  the  death  of  their 
leader,  that  historians  suppose,  if  the  Florentines 
had  seized  that  opportunity  of  making  a  general 
sortie  on  the  camp,  they  might  have  delivered 
their  city.  But  long  confinement,  pestilence, 
starvation,  and  the  secret  machinations  of  spies, 
had  severed  the  silver  cord  of  unity  which  had 
long  bound  this  unfortunate  people.  Baglioni,  the 
Captain-General  of  Florence,  had  entered  into 
treaty  with  the  enemy,  and  on  receiving  orders 
from  the  signory  to  attack  the  imperial  camp,  he 
positively  refused  obedience,  well  aware  that  he 
had  a  strong  party  within  the  walls  who  would 
support  him.  The  Medici,  ever  since  their  expul- 
sion from  Florence,  had  been  seeking  to  found  their 
own  grandeur  on  her  ruins,  and  were  now  actively 
at  work  to  promote  treachery  and  treason.  Won 
over  by  their  bribery,  Baglioni,  to  his  eternal  dis- 
grace, admitted  the  imperial  troops  into  the  city, 
and  all  was  lost ! 

The  signory,  beholding  their  ruin,  submitted  in 
despair  to  their  fate,  and  as  a  last  resource,  en- 
deavoured to  procure  honourable  terms  for  their 
country.  They  obtained  a  grant  of  general  for- 
giveness, and  the  preservation,  under  certain  re- 
straints, of  Florentine  liberty;  with  which  they 
were  well  satisfied :  but  the  treaty  had  scarcely 
been  signed  before  it  was  shamefully  broken;  a 
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mock  parliament  was  assembled,  consisting  only  of 
the  partizans  of  the  Medici,  under  whose  vote  the 
principal  champions  of  Florentine  liberty  were 
banished,  tortured,  or  put  to  death,  and  Alexander 
de'  Medici  proclaimed  first  Grand  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence. 


THE  CYPRUS  WAR. 

A.  D.  1570. 

THE  island  of  Cyprus  was  one  of  the  most 
valuable  possessions  of  the  Venetians,  and  yielded 
them  abundance  of  corn,  fruit,  and  wine.  They 
had  obtained  possession  of  it  in  the  year  1473,  by 
a  singular  artifice. 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  had  conquered  Cyprus, 
and  bestowed  it  on  Guy  de  Lusignan,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  till  the  death  of  James  de'  Lu- 
signan, who  had  contracted  the  singular  relation  of 
son-in-law  to  the  Venetian  republic,  which  had  be- 
stowed on  him  the  hand  of  its  adopted  daughter, 
Catharine  Cornaro.  No  sooner  was  Catharine  left 
a  widow  than  her  self-nominated  parents  faithlessly 
seized  on  the  island,  obliged  her  to  abdicate  her 
kingdom  in  their  favour,  and  assigned  her,  as  a  poor 
compensation,  a  castle  and  revenue  in  Lombardy. 
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From  that  time,  Cyprus  became  the  undisputed 
property  of  the  Venetians,  but  the  sultans  of 
Turkey  had  long  regarded  it  with  greedy  eyes; 
and  in  the  year  1570,  Selim  the  Second  gave  Ve- 
nice the  insulting  choice  of  encountering  the  resist- 
less might  of  his  arms,  or  of  surrendering  the  island, 
which  he  affirmed  was  the  asylum  of  pirates,  who 
plundered  his  subjects. 

To  so  insolent  a  demand,  only  one  answer  could 
be  returned.  The  Turks  had  already  stripped 
Venice  of  nearly  all  her  islands  except  Cyprus  and 
Candia,  which  were  too  valuable  to  yield  without 
a  struggle,  and  a  furious  war  immediately  broke 
out. 

There  were  only  two  fortresses  of  any  strength 
on  the  island,  Nicosia  and  Famagosta,  the  garrisons 
of  which,  consisting  originally  of  three  thousand 
men,  had  been  gradually  diminished  by  sickness  ; 
but  this  small  force  defended  Cyprus  with  a 
bravery  and  constancy  that  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
equalled. 

An  immense  army  of  Turks  landed,  and  com- 
menced a  fierce  assault  on  the  two  fortresses.  The 
signory,  trembling  for  their  besieged  countrymen, 
used  extraordinary  efforts  in  fitting  out,  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys, 
which  was  not  unworthy  of  the  better  days  of  the 
republic.  But  the  Turkish  armament  far  exceeded 
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it  in  number ;  and  though  the  Venetians  succeeded 
in  conveying  a  few  reinforcements  to  Famagosta, 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  any  decisive  advantage 
over  the  enemy,  who  had  obtained  complete  pos- 
session of  the  Mediterranean.  The  senate  in  vain 
solicited  the  assistance  of  neighbouring  powers, 
and  were  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  their  own 
resources. 

While  the  garrisons  of  Cyprus  were  exposed  to 
all  the  horrors  of  a  close  siege,  the  rival  fleets  en- 
countered in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  Their  vessels 
covered  an  extent  of  four  miles;  and  a  furious 
battle  ensued,  surpassing  the  most  gigantic  and 
sanguinary  encounter  which  the  world  had  ever 
seen,  and  terminating  in  a  complete  triumph  of  the 
Venetians.  Thirty  thousand  Turks  were  slain ; 
two  hundred  of  their  vessels  captured  or  destroyed. 
But  the  victory  was  dearly  purchased,  by  the  loss 
of  five  thousand  of  the  bravest  Venetians;  and  they 
were  so  exhausted  by  the  battle,  as  to  be  unable 
to  offer  further  opposition  to  the  Turks,  who  swept 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  following  year  with  a 
new  fleet  no  less  formidable  than  the  first.  Ni- 
cosia had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy;  and  the  garrison  of  Famagosta,  after  en- 
during unheard-of  sufferings,  was  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate on  honourable  terms,  which  the  Turks 
immediately  violated.  Repose  was  equally  needed 
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by  both  parties;  and  a  peace  was  concluded  which 
confirmed  the  Turks  in  the  possession  of  what 
had  been  won  at  such  an  immense  sacrifice  of 
human  life. 


BEDAMAR'S  CONSPIRACY. 
A.  D.  1618. 

THE  Italian  history  during  the  seventeenth 
century  is  extremely  barren  of  incident  Reduced 
beneath  the  yoke  of  Spain  and  Austria,  the  pen- 
insula was  no  longer  distinguished  in  arts  or  arms, 
but  slumbered  in  a  deathlike  repose.  Florence  was 
the  slave  of  domestic  tyrants ;  Genoa,  alternately 
the  prey  of  Spain,  Savoy,  and  France;  Naples 
groaned  under  the  oppression  of  Spanish  viceroys; 
and  the  minor  states  had  sunk  into  total  insigni- 
ficance. Venice  alone  preserved  some  remains  of 
her  ancient  energy,  which  was  displayed  in  her 
contest  with  the  pirates  of  Dalmatia,  who  were 
finally  dispersed,  in  spite  of  their  being  protected 
by  the  Austrian  government. 

In  the  year  1618,  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
in  Venice,  on  which  Otway  afterwards  formed  the 
tragedy  that  has  immortalized  his  name.  The 
plot  of  his  drama,  however,  was  founded  on  the 
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work  of  the  Abbe  de  St.  Real,  which  was  at  first 
regarded  as  authentic  history,  but  has  since  been 
proved  to  be  only  an  interesting  political  romance. 
The  few  incidents  which  are  really  known  of  the 
story  appear  very  barren  after  the  visions  we  have 
conjured  up  of  Jaffier's  misfortunes  and  Pierre's 
virtue. - 

Although  Venice  and  Spain  were  not  declared 
enemies,  there  existed  the  greatest  jealousy  between 
them.  The  Marquis  of  Bedamar  was  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Venice  ;  and,  as  his  good  intentions 
towards  the  republic  were  very  doubtful,  the 
council  of  Ten  kept  a  close  watch  upon  his  pro- 
ceedings. 

One  morning,  the  Venetians  were  much  sur- 
prised and  dismayed,  on  entering  their  usual  place 
of  resort,  the  square  of  St.  Mark,  at  beholding 
suspended  from  the  pillars  the  bodies  of  several 
strangers,  who  had  been  executed  during  the  night. 
Nobody  could  tell  who  they  were,  or  what  had 
been  their  crime.  The  following  morning,  several 
others  were  found  suspended  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and,  shortly  after,  news  was  received  of  the  sum- 
mary execution  of  Jaques  Pierre  while  on  foreign 
service,  a  sea-captain  not  entirely  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  piracy,  who  had  deserted  the  viceroy 
of  Naples,  and  engaged  himself  to  Venice.  The 
proceedings  of  the  signory  were  always  conducted 
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with  such  profound  secrecy,  that  no  one  could  do 
more  than  guess  the  cause  of  so  many  executions : 
but  it  was  whispered  that  many  hundreds  of 
criminals  had  lately  been  conveyed  to  the  state- 
prisons,  and  that  too  certain  proofs  had  been  found 
that  many  persons  had  been  secretly  drowned  in 
the  canals.  It  was  concluded  that  some  dangerous 
conspiracy  had  been  discovered ;  and  general  sus- 
picion fell  so  heavily  on  the  Marquis  of  Bedamar, 
as  likely  to  have  been  its  prime  mover,  that  he  was 
forced  to  quit  Venice.  Meanwhile,  the  grave  and 
reverend  signors  preserved  their  accustomed  silence, 
in  spite  of  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind ;  nor 
was  it  till  five  months  afterwards,  that  they  com- 
manded public  thanks  to  be  offered  up  in  the 
churches  for  the  deliverance  of  the  state  from  the 
dangers  by  which  it  had  been  threatened. 

It  has  since  appeared  that  the  Duke  of  Ossuna, 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  had  thoughts  of  raising  himself 
to  the  Neapolitan  crown,  to  which  he  was  secretly 
encouraged  by  the  council  of  Ten ;  nor  is  he  sup- 
posed to  have  had  any  share  in  the  conspiracy; 
but  the  signory  became  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  junction  with  him,  and  resolved 
to  extinguish  every  memorial  of  their  connivance 
by  implicating  him  in  Bedamar's  plot.  The  duke 
was  removed  from  his  viceroyalty,  and  died  in 
prison.  Pierre  had  betrayed  Ossuna  to  the  senate 
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twelve  months  before  they  took  any  steps  to  seize 
the  conspirators ;  and  instead  of  reaping  the  ex- 
pected reward  of  his  treachery,  he  was  executed, 
together  with  the  rest,  among  whom  was  Antoine 
Jaffier,  a  French  captain,  of  whom  it  is  only 
known  that  he  betrayed  the  existence  of  a  plot, 
while  its  origin  and  object  remain  uncertain. 


THE  STORY  OF  FOSCARINI. 
A.  D.  1604. 

IF  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Ten  with 
respect  to  the  conspiracy  of  Bedamar  are  wrapt  in 
impenetrable  mystery,  the  researches  and  penetra- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  throw  more  light  on 
their  hasty  and  unjust  treatment  of  Foscarini,  a 
noble  member  of  their  senate,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
their  dark  and  jealous  policy,  as  many  had  done 
before  him. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  having  acquired  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Italian  language  and  customs 
during  a  five  years1  residence  on  the  peninsula, 
and  being  also  distinguished  for  his  learning, 
virtue,  and  talents,  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
Venice  in  the  year  1604,  and  resided  in  that  state 
nearly  twenty  years.  During  the  whole  of  that 
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time,  he  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  the  doges  and 
signory,  which  he  obtained  no  less  from  the  probity 
and  moderation  of  his  conduct  than  by  his  pleasant 
and  various  conversation  expressed  in  admirable 
Italian,  and  adorned  by  so  many  choice  anecdotes 
and  witty  sayings,  that  it  was  considered  a  great 
privilege  to  be  admitted  to  his  table.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  he,  gives  full  particulars  of  the  case  of 
Foscarini,  which  so  forcibly  illustrate  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  of  Ten,  that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  give  it  verbatim. 

"  There  is,"  says  he,  "  among  the  partitions  of 
this  government  a  very  awful  magistracy  under 
the  title  of  Inquisitors  of  State  *,  to  which  are 
commonly  deputed  three  gentlemen  of  the  gravest 
and  severest  natures.  *  *  To  these 

inquisitors,  about  the  beginning  of  April  last,  came 
two  fellows  of  mean  condition,  born  about  the  Lago 
di  Guarda,  but  inhabitants  of  Venice,  by  name 
Girolamo  and  Domenico  Vani,  as  some  say,  uncle 
and  nephew — certainly  near  of  kindred,  which  in 
this  report  is  a  weighty  circumstance ;  for  thereby 
they  were  likelier  to  conspire,  and  consequently 
their  united  testimonies  were  of  the  less  validity. 
These  persons  capitulate  with  the  inquisitors  of 

*  Instituted  in  1454,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
Foscari.  They  were  accountable  to  none,  were  restrained  by 
no  forms,  and  possessed  unlimited  power. 
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that  time  (whose  names  may  be  civilly  spared) 
about  a  reward  (which  is  usual)  for  the  discovery 
of  certain  gentlemen  who  at  undue  times,  and  in 
disguised  forms,  did  haunt  the  houses  of  foreign 
ministers,  and  in  particular  of  the  Spanish  agent 
(who,  being  the  most  obnoxious  to  public  jea- 
lousy, these  accusers  were  likeliest  upon  that 
subject  to  gain  a  favourable  hearing).  In  the  head 
of  their  secret  list  they  nominate  Antonio  Fosca- 
rini,  then  an  actual  senator,  and  thereby  upon  pain 
of  death  restrained  from  all  conference  in  this  um- 
brageous state  with  public  instruments,  unless  by 
special  permission.  To  verify  their  discovery, 
besides  their  own  testimonies,  they  allege  one 
Giovan  Battista,  who  served  the  aforesaid  Spanish 
agent,  and  had,  as  they  said,  acquainted  them  with 
the  accesses  of  such  and  such  gentlemen  unto  him. 
But  first  they  wished,  or  so  the  inquisitors  thought 
fit,  to  proceed  against  Foscarini  upon  this  double 
attestation  without  examining  the  aforesaid  Giovan 
Battista,  because  that  would  stir  some  noise,  and 
then,  perhaps,  those  others  whom  they  meant  to 
delate*  might  take  fear  and  escape.  Hereupon, 
Foscariui  coming  from  the  next  senate  at  night 
down  the  palace,  was  by  order  of  the  inquisitors 
suddenly  muffled,  and  so  put  in  close  prison ;  and, 

*  To  delate,  to  accuse.  . 
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after  usual  examinations,  his  own  single  denial 
being-  not  receivable  against  two  agreeing  informers, 
he  was,  by  sentence  of  the  council  of  Ten,  some 
fifteen  days  after  his  retention,  strangled  in  prison, 
and,  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  aforesaid  April,  was 
hanged  by  one  leg  on  a  gallows  in  the  public 
Piazza  from  break  of  day  till  sunset  with  all  ima- 
ginable circumstances  of  infamy,  his  very  face 
having  been  bruised  by  dragging  on  the  ground, 
though  some  did  construe  that  for  a  kind  of  favour, 
that  he  might  be  the  less  known. 

"  After  this,  the  same  artificers  (the  two  Vani) 
pursue  their  occupation,  now  animated  with  suc- 
cess; and  next  they  name  Marco  Miani.  But 
one  of  the  inquisitors,  either  by  nature  more 
advised  than  the  rest,  or  intenerated  with  that 
which  was  already  done,  would  by  no  means  pro- 
ceed any  farther  without  a  pre-examination  of  the 
aforesaid  Giovan  Battista,  which  now  might  the 
more  conveniently  and  the  more  silently  be  taken, 
because  he  had  left  the  house  of  the  Spanish  agent, 
and  was  married  in  the  town  to  a  goldsmith's 
daughter.  To  make  short,  they  draw  this  man  to 
a  secret  account,  where  he  doth  not  only  disavow 
the  having  ever  seen  any  gentleman  in  the  Spanish 
agent's  house,  but  likewise  all  such  interest  as  the 
accusers  did  pretend  to  have  in  his  acquaintance, 
having  never  spoken  withany  of  them,  but  only  three 
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words  by  chance  with  the  elder,  Girolamo,  upon 
the  Piazza  di  San  Stefano.  Hereupon,  the  in- 
quisitors confronted  him  with  the  accusers;  they 
confess,  without  any  torture,  their  malicious  plot, 
and  had  sentence  to  be  hanged,  as  was  afterwards 
done.  But  now  the  voice  running  of  this  detection, 
the  nephews  of  the  executed  cavalier,  namely, 
Nicolo  and  Girolamo  Foscarini,  make  haste  to 
present  a  petition  (in  all  opinion,  most  equitable) 
to  the  decemviral  tribunal,  that  the  accusers  of  the 
above-said  Marco  Miani  might  be  re-examined  like- 
wise about  their  uncle.  The  council  of  Ten,  upon 
this  petition,  did  assemble  early  in  the  morning, 
which  had  not  been  done  in  long  time  before,  and 
there  they  put  to  voices  whether  the  nephews 
should  be  satisfied. 

"  In  the  first  ballotation  the  balls  were  equal ;  in 
the  second,  there  was  one  ball  more,  they  say,  in 
the  negative-box ;  either  because  the  false  witnesses, 
being  now  condemned  men,  were  disabled  by 
course  of  law  from  giving  any  further  testimony, 
or  that  the  council  of  Ten  thought  it  wisdom  to 
smother  an  irrevocable  error.  The  petition  being 
denied,  no  possible  way  remained  for  the  nephews 
to  clear  the  defamation  of  their  uncle  (which,  in 
the  rigour  of  this  government,  had  been  likewise  a 
stop  to  their  own  fortunes),  but  by  means  of  the 
confessor  to  whom  the  delinquents  should  dis- 
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burden  their  souls  before  their  death ;  and  by  him, 
at  importunity  of  the  said  nephezos,  the  matter  was 
revealed.  Whereupon  did  ensue  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  the  council  of  Ten  touching  the  innocency 
of  the  said  Antonio  Foscarini,  eight  months  and 
twenty-five  days  after  his  death.  Whether  in  this 
case  there  were  any  mixture  of  private  passion,  or 
that,  perhaps,  some  light  humours  to  which  the 
party,  Foscarini,  was  subject,  together  with  the 
taint  of  his  former  imprisonment,  might  precipitate 
the  credulity  of  the  judges,  I  dare  not  dispute ;  but 
surely,  in  three  hundred  and  twelve  years  that  the 
decemviral  tribunal  hath  stood,  there  was  never 
cast  upon  it  a  greater  blemish.  *  * 
Since  the  aforesaid  declaration,  the  nephews  have 
removed  the  body  of  their  uncle  from  a  place 
where  condemned  persons  are  of  custom  interred 
to  the  monument  of  their  ancestors  in  another 
temple,  and  would  have  given  it  a  solemn  burial  ; 
but,  having  been  kept  from  increasing  thereby  the 
public  scandal,  they  now  determine  to  repair  his 
fame  with  an  epitaph — the  last  of  miserable  re- 
medies * !" 

*   Isaac  Walton's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir   H. 
Wotton,  1654. 
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THE  WAR  OF  CANDIA. 

A.D.  164-0. 

THE  success  of  their  enterprise  on  Cyprus  em- 
boldened the  Turks  to  project  the  capture  of 
Candia;  and  no  sooner  had  they  recruited  their 
forces,  than,  under  pretence  of  attacking  Malta,  the 
sultan  sent  thither  a  fleet  containing  fifty  thousand 
men,  whose  landing  was  as  alarming  as  it  was  un- 
expected. The  Venetians  defended  themselves 
with  their  accustomed  bravery,  and  the  struggle 
was  prolonged  for  five  and  twenty  years,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  Francesco  Morosini,  the 
captain -general  of  Venice,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  unrivalled  courage  and  genius.  Volunteers 
crowded  from  all  quarters  of  Europe  to  assist  the 
Venetians ;  and  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
when  the  Christian  forces  were  nearly  exhausted, 
six  thousand  French  troops  seasonably  arrived  to 
their  support  under  the  Duke  de  Navailles.  This 
young  man  being  rash  and  inexperienced,  and  his 
soldiers  eager  to  signalize  themselves,  insisted  on 
being  immediately  led  to  action,  though  Morosini, 
aware  of  his  inability  to  support  them  and  of  the 
vast  superiority  of  the  Turks,  whose  countless 
myriads  were  perpetually  augmented,  strongly 
urged  their  remaining  on  the  defensive.  The 
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French,  regardless  of  advice,  hurried  into  action, 
were  totally  defeated,  and  so  discouraged  by  their 
ill  fortune  that  no  entreaty  could  induce  Navailles 
to  remain  on  the  island.  His  expedition  was  thus 
productive  of  more  harm  than  good,  for  it  had 
disheartened  the  Venetians  and  heightened  the 
exultation  of  the  Turks;  a»d  many  allies,  under 
shelter  of  the  French  example,  were  glad  to 
abandon  a  struggle  of  which  they  were  weary. 
Morosini,  left  with  the  remnant  of  an  exhausted 
army  to  defend  a  heap  of  blackened  ruins,  was 
soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  returned  to  Venice 
to  reap  treachery  and  ingratitude  as  the  fruit  of 
his  labours.  He  was  accused  before  the  council  of 
Ten — first  of  cowardice  !  but  that  was  too  evidently 
false  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment;  next  of 
fraud  and  treachery,  on  which  charge  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  an  indefinite  period. 

Fifteen  years  of  national  repose  and  prosperity  re- 
stored Venice  to  her  former  self,  and  few  remembered 
that  Francesco  Morosini  was  languishing  in  solitary 
confinement,  till  a  league  was  formed  by  the  re- 
public with  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia  against 
her  inveterate  enemy,  and  the  signiory  in  vain 
sought  for  some  one  of  sufficient  merit  to  take  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  None  was  to  be  found  who 
could  compete  with  Morosini;  and  the  injured 
general  was  summoned  from  prison  to  resume  his 
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former  authority  by  a  decree  which  afforded  the 
most  effectual  proof  of  the  false  and  unsubstantial 
nature  of  the  charges  on  which  he  had  been 
arraigned.  Morosini,  equally  admirable  in  pros- 
perity and  adversity,  disdained  not  the  command 
which  was  offered  him  since  his  country  needed 
his  services,  and  by  exerting  all  his  former  bravery 
and  ability  in  her  defence  took  the  most  noble 
revenge  of  which  man  is  capable. 


THE  FISHERMAN  OF  NAPLES. 
A.  D.  1647. 

FROM  the  time  that  Charles  the  Fifth  had  esta- 
blished his  dominion  in  Italy,  the  unfortunate 
kingdom  of  Naples  had  been  the  prey  of  rapacious 
viceroys  appointed  by  the  Spanish  court,  who,  to 
meet  the  constant  demands  made  on  them  by  their 
masters,  imposed  heavy  taxes  on  almost  every 
necessary  of  life.  Four  millions  of  gold  ducats 
were  annually  sent  to  Spain ;  and  as  the  Neapolitans 
became  less  able  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  their 
oppressors,  the  extortions  to  which  they  were 
subject  increased.  Duties  were  established  upon 
fish,  flesh,  oil,  and  even  on  flour  and  bread ;  so  that 
the  lower  orders,  unable  to  purchase  such  ex- 
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pensive  food,  were  reduced  to  live  almost  entirely 
on  fruit.  Nevertheless,  the  Italian  peasant  is  a 
contented  and  temperate  being ;  and  so  long  as  he 
has  a  bunch  of  grapes,  a  melon,  or  a  handful  of 
figs,  he  can  work  in  the  fields  or  carry  burdens 
through  the  streets,  join  in  the  cheerful  dance  after 
sunset,  and  retire  as  well  satisfied  to  his  hard 
pallet  as  if  he  had  feasted  at  the  table  of  a  prince. 

When  the  Duke  of  Arcos  was  appointed  Spanish 
viceroy  of  Naples,  he  found  no  means  left  for 
answering  the  increasing  demands  of  his  court 
except  by  imposing  a  duty  upon  fruit.  This  was 
the  one  drop  too  much  which  filled  the  cup  to 
overflowing.  The  populace  had  been  robbed  of 
many  that  are  accounted  the  necessaries  of  life 
without  breaking  into  open  revolt,  but  they  could 
not  have  been  men  if  they  had  unmurmuringly 
seen  themselves  reduced  to  the  brink  of  starvation. 

In  one  of  the  little  villages  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples 
was  a  pretty  vine-covered  cottage  inhabited  by  a 
young  fisherman  and  his  wife,  who  maintained 
themselves  respectably  by  the  work  of  their  hands. 
While  Masaniello  (for  such  was  the  abbreviation 
of  the  peasant's  name)  put  to  sea  at  daybreak  and 
plied  his  craft,  his  young  wife  carried  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  of  her  little  garden  to  the  Neapolitan 
market.  Nothing  could  be  more  innocent,  happy, 
or  industrious  than  their  mode  of  life.  It  chanced 
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one  day  that  the  wife  of  Masaniello,  having  filled 
her  ass's  panniers  and  driven  it  to  the  city,  was 
about  to  pass  the  gates,  when  she  was  stopped  by 
a  tax-gatherer  who  demanded  the  new  fruit-toll. 
Either  she  had  not  heard  of  the  claim  before  and 
was  unprepared  to  pay  it,  or  she  imprudently 
imagined  she  might  resist  it  with  impunity,  fora 
dispute  ensued  which  ended  in  her  being  carried  to 
prison. 

When  Masaniello  returned  atsunsetto  his  cottage 
and  found  it  deserted,  he  was  filled  with  alarm, 
and  hastily  set  off  in  search  of  his  wife.  Some  one 
informed  him  of  her  detention  and  its  cause,  which 
did  not  diminish  his  uneasiness ;  and  on  arriving 
at  Naples,  he  was  told  that  she  had  incurred  a 
penalty  of  a  hundred  ducats,  which  he  must  pay 
before  she  could  be  released.  What  could  be 
done?  The  sum  far  exceeded  the  amount  of  his 
little  savings;  nay,  boat,  fishing-tackle,  and  all 
would  not  fetch  half  the  sum.  Nothing  remained 
but  to  sell  his  vine-covered  cottage,  and  carry  the 
purchase-money  to  the  magistrate. 

While  gloomily  meditating  on  his  misfortunes, 
and  deprecating  the  fatal  tax  that  had  been  his 
ruin,  he  was  accosted  by  a  young  friend  of  eighteen 
named  Pione,  well  known  for  his  intelligence  and 
bravery,  who  with  a  countenance  full  of  mirth  came 
to  claim  his  assistance  in  a  holiday  game.  "  On 
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the  grand  day  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmel,"  said  he, 
"  there  is  to  be  a  mock  fight  in  the  market-place, 
and  you  and  I  are  chosen  for  the  leaders.  What 
say  you?  will  you  head  the  Christians  or  the 
Turks  r 

Masaniello  sadly  replied  that  he  just  now  felt 
little  inclination  to  join  in  holiday  games,  and  told 
him  of  his  wife's  imprisonment  and  his  own  beggary. 
The  young  man  listened  with  evident  signs  of 
sympathy,  and  after  reflecting  for  a  few  minutes 
said,  "  Well,  we  must  see  what  can  be  done;  but  I 
advise  you  by  no  means  to  refuse  the  office  of  captain 
in  the  mock  fight,  which  may  possibly  lead  to  some 
opportunity  of  freeing  yourself  and  us  from  this 
hated  yoke." 

No  sooner  was  this  idea  suggested  to  Masaniello 
than  he  eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  and  thenceforth 
he  deeply  brooded  on  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  taken  to  turn  it  to  his  advantage. 

A  Turkish  fortress  had  been  erected  in  the 
market-place,  adorned  with  crescents,  battlements, 
and  every  ornament  that  the  ingenious  builders 
could  devise.  Three  or  four  hundred  young  men, 
disguised  as  Turks,  had  engaged  to  make  a  mock 
defence  of  this  structure,  which  was  to  be  assailed 
by  an  equal  number  in  their  proper  character  of 
Neapolitans,  and  it  was  understood  by  the  parties 
concerned  that  the  victory  was  to  fall  on  the 
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Christians.  Masaniello,  whose  firm  graceful  figure, 
erect  carriage,  and  lively  spirit  distinguished  him 
above  his  young  companions,  was  coveted  for  a 
leader  by  both  parties,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Christian  party  was  great  when  they  found  that 
he  had  consented  to  place  himself  at  their  head. 
The  story  of  his  wrongs  had  rapidly  spread,  and 
pity  for  his  misfortunes  was  mingled  in  many 
breasts  with  the  desire  to  avenge  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day,  Masaniello 
quitted  the  hovel  where  he  had  slept  since  the  sale 
of  his  pretty  cottage,  and  joined  his  companions, 
dressed  in  the  simple  Neapolitan  costume.  His 
feet  M'ere  bare,  his  hair  thrust  into  the  common 
crimson  tressila  or  net  worn  by  the  peasants,  his 
coarse  linen  trousers  and  shirt  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  striped  cotton  scarf,  and  in  his  hand  a 
long  cane,  to  the  end  of  which  was  tied  a  pitched 
faggot,  which  in  the  course  of  the  fight  was  to  be 
set  on  fire  and  hurled  into  the  fortress.  At  the 
head  of  his  little  army  he  advanced  to  the  market- 
place, where  Pione  and  his  garrison  were  already 
stationed  in  all  the  glory  of  turbans  and  tin 
scimitars.  That  day  was  destined  to  behold  a 
struggle,  though  not  of  the  Christians  and  Turks ; 
yet  Masaniello  was  without  any  determined  plan, 
and  the  course  of  events  was  shaped  by  an  un- 
foreseen accident. 
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The  gardeners  and  fruiterers  were  as  usual  set- 
ting out  their  tempting  stalls,  and  the  viceroy's 
officers  were  going  their  rounds  and  demanding 
the  fruit-tax.  Emboldened  by  the  presence  of 
Masaniello's  miniature  army,  the  fruiterers  refused 
to  pay  the  duty :  the  officers  insisted,  a  tumult 
commenced,  and  the  gardeners  hurled  their  vege- 
tables into  the  air,  declaring  they  would  bestow 
them  gratis  on  the  people,  rather  than  contribute 
to  the  avarice  of  the  viceroy.  The  confusion  and 
clamour  became  alarming;  when  Masaniello,  sud- 
denly losing  his  natural  and  assumed  characters  in 
the  new  one  of  an  apparently  inspired  leader, 
sprang  up  the  steps  of  a  church,  and,  waving  his 
arm,  exclaimed,  "  My  people,  from  this  moment 
there  are  no  taxes  in  Naples  !"  He  was  answered 
by  a  deafening  shout  of  applause.  The  crowd 
every  moment  became  more  dense ;  and  Masaniello, 
descending  from  the  steps  of  the  church,  advanced 
at  the  head  of  several  thousands  towards  the  vice- 
roy's palace,  with  the  intention  of  insisting  on  the 
abolition  of  taxation. 

The  Duke  of  Arcos,  on  hearing  the  hoarse  shouts 
of  the  approaching  multitude,  and  learning  the 
cause  of  their  assemblage  from  some  fugitive  at- 
tendant, came  forth  dismayed  and  trembling  into 
his  balcony,  and  falteringly  offered  to  abolish  the 
fruit-tax.  "And  the  flour-tax  also!"  vociferated 
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a  thousand  voices.  The  duty  on  flour  had  not,  like 
that  on  fruit,  been  of  the  duke's  establishment; 
he  therefore  dared  not  abolish  it,  and  replied  to 
the  people  that  he  had  no  right  to  proceed  to  that 
extremity.  On  this  Masaniello,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  exclaimed,  "  Follow  me  P  and  rushing  into 
the  palace  at  the  head  of  the  populace,  he  drove 
out  the  guards,  hurried  through  the  apartments,  and 
commanded  that  all  the  splendid  furniture,  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  the  people's  happiness, 
should  be  destroyed,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
pictures.  He  was  scrupulously  obeyed :  jewels, 
tapestries,  cloth  of  silver  and  gold,  rich  clothes  and 
furniture  were  heaped  together  in  the  court-yard 
and  burnt,  without  the  dishonest  appropriation  of  a 
single  article.  The  viceroy  had  escaped  to  the 
citadel  of  St.  Elmo,  where  he  gathered  his  friends 
and  followers  around  him,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Masaniello,  promising  to  abolish  all  the  taxes  on 
food,  and  offering  him  an  immense  bribe  to  abandon 
the  people. 

"  Let  the  viceroy  be  informed,"  said  Masaniello, 
frowning  terribly  on  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  "  that 
he  alone  can  reduce  the  people  to  order  byjfulfill- 
ir?g*his  so  often  broken  promises.  Let  the  taxes  be 
publicly  abolished,  and  then  the  people  will  return 
to  their  tranquillity  and  obedience."  On  receiving 
this  answer,  the  viceroy  gave  up  all  farther  efforts 
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to  gain  Masaniello,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
citadel.  Not  a  life  had  been  lost,  not  a  drop  of 
blood  spilt,  during  this  insurrection.  The  young 
fisherman  of  Naples,  whose  first  aim  had  only  been 
to  rid  himself  and  his  countrymen  from  a  vexatious 
imposition,  now  found  himself,  without  any  regularly 
preconcerted  scheme,  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
faction,  and  possessing  more  than  the  power,  though 
less  than  the  name,  of  a  tribune  of  the  people. 
Though  unprepared  by  his  education  and  habits  for 
the  lofty  and  difficult  station  to  which  he  was  thus 
suddenly  raised,  Masaniello  directed  all  the  ener- 
gies of  a  naturally  strong  and  virtuous  mind  to  the 
happiness  of  the  public.  His  first  act  of  authority 
was  to  throw  open  the  prisons,  where  hundreds  of 
persons  had  been  confined  for  non-payment  of 
taxes ;  his  second  to  cause  the  abolition  of  taxation 
to  be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  throughout 
Naples.  Portraits  of  the  King  of  Spain  were  hung 
under  canopies  in  the  streets  to  remind  or  pur- 
suade  the  people  that  they  were  not  rebels;  and 
the  cry  was  "  Long  live  the  king,  and  death  to  his 
bad  government!"  In  constant  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  public  tranquillity  and  welfare,  Masaniello 
took  scarcely  food  or  sleep,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual 
excitation,  which,  if  persisted  in,  could  only  ter- 
minate in  the  destruction  of  health  and  reason. 
Still  in  the  simple  dress  of  a  peasant,  he  stood  at 
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the  open  casement  of  his  cottage,  and  thence  gave 
orders  for  erecting  batteries,  procuring  arms,  and 
putting  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Meanwhile  the  viceroy  was  assembling  forces 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  support 
of  his  authority.  A  considerable  body  of  Germans 
advanced  upon  Naples,  but  was  met  by  Masaniello 
at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitans,  by  whom  they  were 
most  of  them  taken  prisoners  and  treated  with  such 
hospitality  that  they  ran  through  the  streets  shout- 
ing "  Liberty  and  Masaniello  for  ever  !" 

The  failure  of  this  enterprise  exasperated  the 
viceroy,  who  stooped  to  treachery  in  his  next  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  power  of  Masaniello.  Death, 
even  by  unfair  means,  was  judged  the  fitting  desert 
of  one  who  had  headed  so  terrible  a  conspiracy 
against  viceregal  power;  and  the  duke  entered  into 
treaty  with  Antonio  Grosso,  a  notorious  captain  of 
banditti,  who  engaged  to  assassinate  Masaniello. 
To  procure  a  favourable  moment  for  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  deed,  when  the  victim  should  be  off  his 
guard,  the  viceroy  affected  to  yield  to  the  claims  of 
the  people,  and  announced  that  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
formal  abolition  of  taxation  should  be  read  at  the 
altar  on  a  certain  day.  The  people,  unsuspicious 
of  treachery,  crowded  to  the  cathedral;  and  though 
the  lowering  countenances  of  Grosso's  banditti 
were  recognised  by  many  of  the  congregation 
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peering  from  different  corners  of  the  church,  none 
guessed  the  object  of  their  presence,  and  universal 
attention  was  rivetted  on  the  treaty  which  the  car- 
dinal was  reading,  when  a  bullet  whistled  over 
MasanielUrs  head,  succeeded  by  a  volley  of 
musketry.  Shrieks  and  cries  echoed  from  all  sides ; 
the  exclamation  of  "  Masaniello  is  killed !  down 
with  the  banditti  1"  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
and  as  few  Neapolitans  were  unprovided  with 
knives  or  stilettos,  the  assassins  were  soon  over- 
whelmed beneath  the  blows  of  the  enraged  people, 
while  Masaniello,  who  had  escaped  unhurt,  for  the 
first  time  raised  his  voice  of  authority  in  vain. 
Much  blood  was  shed,  and  the  viceroy,  instead  of 
entering  Naples  as  a  conqueror,  drew  down  tenfold 
hatred  on  his  head. 

From  this  moment  Masaniello  was  filled  with 
melancholy  apprehensions  of  his  future  fate.  His 
forebodings  of  assassination  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent him  from  accepting  an  invitation  from  the 
viceroy  to  an  amicable  conference,  in  which  they 
might  settle  the  unhappy  differences  between  the 
court  and  the  people.  On  the  morning  appointed 
for  the  interview,  the  officers  of  state  came  to 
escort  him  to  the  duke,  and  were  dismayed  to  find 
him  prepared  to  accompany  them  in  his  red  fisher- 
man's cap  and  linen  trousers.  "You  will  not, 
surely,""  they  said,  "  visit  his  highness  in  that 
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dress!"  "Why  not?"  said  Masaniello  simply: 
"  it  is  the  dress  of  my  class  and  profession,  and  I 
shall  always  regard  it  with  pride."  They  urged 
him  so  strongly,  however,  to  change  it  for  a  suit 
more  adapted  to  a  court,  that  at  length  he  yielded 
to  their  wishes. 

An  immense  multitude  was  waiting  to  accom- 
pany him  on  the  road.  Presently  Masaniello  came 
forth,  his  dark  animated  countenance  strongly  con- 
trasting with  his  dress  of  white  and  silver,  and  his 
velvet  hat  shaded  with  a  profusion  of  feathers.  He 
vaulted  lightly  into  the  saddle  of  his  beautiful  horse, 
and  set  out  amidst  the  deafening  shouts  of  the 
idolizing  populace. 

"  You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage; 

While  he  from  one  -side  to  the  other  turning, 
And  bowing  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespoke  them  thus— ' I  thank  you,  countrymen ;' 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along." 

On  arriving  at  the  viceroy's  palace,  Masaniello 
addressed  a  short  speech  to  the  people ;  told  them 
that  the  public  good  was  the  sole  object  of.  his  visit, 
as  it  had  been  of  all  his  proceedings ;  and  alluding 
with  a  smile  to  his  splendid  dress,  said  that  he 
blushed  to  wear  such  gaudy  trappings,  which  were 
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assumed  but  for  a  moment,  but  that  he  longed  for 
the  time  when,  having  secured  their  liberty,  he 
should  be  able  to  resign  the  emblems  of  office,  and 
return  to  his  old  garb  and  calling,  lie  then  entered 
the  palace,  and  remained  there  so  long  that  the  peo- 
ple, fearing  lest  he  should  have  been  assassinated, 
called  loudly  on  his  name.  He  appeared  in  a  bal- 
cony with  the  viceroy,  simply  saying,  "  I  am  here, 
my  people  !"  and  pressing  his  finger  to  his  lips  in 
sign  that  they  should  be  silent ;  then  turning  to  the 
viceroy,  he  said,  with  an  excusable  pride,  "  Behold 
how  easily  the  people  may  be  governed,"  and  re- 
turned to  the  apartment  where  they  were  holding 
their  conference. 

The  viceroy  promised  to  repeal  all  the  taxes  im- 
posed since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  to 
take  no  vengeance  on  the  people  for  what  had 
passed.  Satisfied  with  these  ample  concessions, 
Masaniello  returned  home,  escorted  by  the  principal 
officers  of  state.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  pleasure  party  at  Pausilippo. 
The  day  was  unusually  sultry ;  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun  excited  intolerable  thirst;  and  Masaniello,  in 
a  state  of  feverish  irritation  from  the  extraordinary 
events  of  the  week,  imprudently  drank  off  a  glass 
of  iced  water,  which  instantaneously  produced  such 
alarming  effects  that  many  concluded  it  had  con- 
tained poison.  The  unfortunate  man  was  seized 
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with  frenzy,  his  language  became  wild  and  in- 
coherent, his  natural  gentleness  and  mercy  dis- 
appeared, and  amid  his  ravings  he  gave  orders  for 
the  seizure  and  death  of  friends  and  enemies.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  bind  and  confine  him.  This 
melancholy  event  was  hailed  by  the  viceroy  as  an 
omen  of  triumph.  When  Masaniello  was  restored 
for  a  short  time  to  reason,  he  became  aware  of  his 
sad  change,  and  of  his  unfitness  to  continue  the 
champion  of  Neapolitan  liberty.  He  went  to 
church,  and  after  the  service  he  arose  to  speak  to 
the  people,  who  were  hushed  into  the  deepest 
silence  to  catch  every  syllable  of  his  parting  words. 
He  was  charging  them  to  remember  how  hard  he 
had  struggled  for  them,  when  his  frenzy  suddenly 
returned,  his  features  became  convulsed,  he  fell 
struggling  to  the  earth,  and  was  carried  off  by  two 
monks,  who  placed  him  on  a  bed  in  one  of  their 
cells.  This  was  the  moment  seized  on  by  the 
viceroy's  minions  who  had  been  hired  to  assassinate 
Masaniello  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity. 
They  roused  him  from  the  sleep  into  which  he  was 
sinking  by  calling  on  his  name;  and  Masaniello, 
believing  himself  invoked  by  his  countrymen, 
started  to  his  feet  in  momentary  possession  of  his 
faculties,  demanding,  in  his  usual  gentle  tone, 
"  My  people,  do  you  seek  me  ?"  A  discharge  of 
fire-arms  was  the  only  answer,  and  the  unfortunate 
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man  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  assassins,  exclaiming, 
"  Traitors  !  ungrateful  traitors  * !" 

When  the  Neapolitans  learnt  the  news  of  Masa- 
niello's  death,  they  flew  to  arms,  and  fought  with 
the  fury  of  men  on  the  last  verge  of  despair.  The 
viceroy  yielded  to  the  first  impulses  of  their  rage, 
but  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  Spanish  fleet  threw 
the  insurgents  into  consternation.  The  citadels 
and  shipping  commenced  a  tremendous  cannonade 
on  the  city,  and  a  thousand  Spanish  infantry  landed 
and  commenced  a  regular  assault.  The  people, 
who  had  chosen  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  fill  the 
station  of  Masaniello,  at  first  obtained  some  ad- 
vantages over  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  wild  and  ill- 
directed  movements  of  their  rage  could  not  long 
avail  against  the  discipline  of  veteran  troops,  and 
the  Duke  of  Arcos  at  length  obtained  a  triumphant 
restoration  to  his  authority,  which  was  followed  by 
increased  severity  of  condact. 

Still,  when  urged  beyond  their  power  of  for- 
bearance by  the  ministers  of  Spanish  tyranny,  the 
Neapolitans  would  sometimes  mutter,  under  their 
breath,  "  Masaniello  is  not  dead !"  meaning  to 
imply  that  his  spirit  of  freedom  still  animated  their 
hearts — a  warning  which  was  never  heard  by  the 
Spaniards  without  dismay. 

*  Life  of  Salvator  Rosa. 
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STATE   OF  ITALY 

FROM  A.  D.    1699. 

THE  death  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  in 
1699,  freed  the  Italian  states  from  that  entire  de- 
pendence to  which  they  had  been  reduced  ever 
since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  but  they  only 
changed  their  old  masters  for  others  nearly  as  ab- 
solute. France,  Spain,  and  Germany  put  in  their 
several  claims  for  a  share  of  the  devoted  peninsula. 
The  Italians  themselves  had,  during  their  long 
slavery,  learnt  to  feel  like  slaves. 

It  had  become  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
whether  they  lived  under  a  Spanish  viceroy  or  an 
Austrian  prince,  so  that  they  were  allowed  to 
pursue  their  business  or  pleasure  undisturbed. 
These  words  had  become  synonymous :  their 
pleasure  was  not  in  business,  but  their  business 
was  pleasure.  They  no  longer  felt  pride  in  their 
country,  or  affection  for  its  rulers;  they  were  no 
longer  distinguished  as  statesmen,  soldiers,  mer- 
chants, poets,  historians,  statuaries,  or  painters. 
Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  Dante,  had  flourished  in  a 
free  state;  Sannazaro,  the  bard  of  Naples,  had 
voluntarily  expatriated  himself  when  his  country 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  sold 
his  hereditary  possessions  to  relieve  the  necessities 
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of  his  sovereign;  Michael  Angelo  had  shared  in 
the  patriot  struggle  of  expiring  Florence;  but 
these  glorious  names  now  awoke  no  kindred  ener- 
gies, and  only  fostered  an  idle  and  useless  vanity. 
The  Spaniards  had  introduced  into  Italy  a  con- 
tempt for  that  commerce  which  had  been  con- 
sidered no  degradation  to  the  noblest  houses  of 
Florence,  Venice,  Pit,a,  and  Genoa.  A  new 
opera  or  a  church  procession  became  affairs  of 
importance  when  glory  and  freedom  were  only 
empty  names ;  and  the  indolence  which  stifled  the 
breathings  of  virtue  made  way  for  vices  as  injurious 
to  the  moral  character,  if  not  so  atrocious,  as 
those  which  disfigured  the  annals  of  the  dark 
ages. 

To  a  nation  so  degraded,  the  gift  of  liberty 
could  be  of  little  value;  and  when  at  length,  in 
the  year  1748,  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  secured 
the  independence  of  Italy,  her  people  had  lost 
their  own  dignity  too  completely  to  be  able  to  re- 
sume their  former  station  among  nations.  Forty 
years  of  profound  peace  succeeded,  unmarked  by 
any  event  worthy  of  record.  Naples  was  relieved 
from  the  oppression  of  viceroys,  and  governed  by 
kings  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Spanish  royal 
family.  The  first  of  these  monarchs,  Charles  the 
Seventh,  had  a  tranquil  reign  of  twenty-one  years. 
His  chief  object  was  to  make  his  subjects  peaceful 
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and  happy :  he  encouraged  useful  arts,  and  em- 
bellished his  capital  with  harbours,  aqueducts, 
canals,  and  public  granaries.  He  \vas  called  from 
the  throne  of  Naples  to  that  of  Spain  on  the  dea.th 
of  his  eldest  brother,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son,  Ferdinand  the  Fourth. 

This  young  prince  was  not  deficient  in  natural 
abilities,  but  his  education  had  been  entirely 
neglected.  His  sole  business  and  amusement 
consisted  in  hunting  and  shooting ;  and  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  royal  father,  instead  of  em- 
bracing communications  and  inquiries  concerning 
the  state  of  their  respective  kingdoms,  \vas  devoted 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  game  he  had  killed. 
In  all  state  affairs  he  was  governed  by  an  Irish 
adventurer  named  Acton,  who  had  first  come  to 
Italy  in  the  capacity  of  a  barber,  and  had  gradually 
insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of  both 
King  and  Queen  of  Naples.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Neapolitan  court  at  the  period  of  the 
French  revolution. 


THE  GRAND  DUKES  OF  FLORENCE. 

AFTER  the  re-establishment  of  the  Medici  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Florentine  republic,  we  in  vain 
look  for  any  signal  display  of  those  virtues  which 
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had  distinguished  the  immediate  family  of  Cosmo, 
"  the  father  of  his  country;"  on  the  contrary,  their 
crimes  place  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
Romani,  the  Visconti,  and  the  Sforza.  Alexander 
de'  Medici,  the  first  Grand  Duke  of  Milan,  poisoned 
one  of  his  cousins,  and  \vas  himself  assassinated  by 
another.  His  successor  Cosmo  first  revenged 
himself  on  his  enemies,  and  then  disgraced  and 
banished  his  friends.  The  climax  was  finished  by 
Cosmo's  son  and  successor  Francesco,  who  kept 
in  pay  regular  assassins,  who  pursued  into  different 
countries  those  marked  out  for  his  vengeance. 
He  married  Bianca  Capello,  whose  husband  he  had 
murdered;  and  having  accepted  an  invitation  to 
supper  from  his  brother  Ferdinando,  he  and  his 
wife  were  poisoned  during  the  entertainment, 
according  to  no  unfrequent  custom  in  their  family. 
Ferdinando  having  thus  treacherously  obtained 
possession  of  his  brother's  throne  displayed  such 
abilities  as  a  sovereign,  that  but  for  this  one  stain 
on  his  character  he  might  have  been  accounted 
a  worthy  descendant  of  the  great  Cosmo.  "  He 
was  reputed  a  wise  and  wary  prince,"  says  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  who  resided  long  at  his  court, 
"  and  maintained  a  fine  composition  between 
frugality  and  magnificence.  A  great  cherisher  of 
manual  arts,  especially  such  as  tended  to  splendour 
and  ornament;  as  pictures,  sculpture,  cutting  of 
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crystals,  ambers,  and  all  the  softer  gems,  inlaying 
of  marbles,  limning  of  birds,  beasts,  and  vegetables, 
embossing,  and  the  like ;  in  all  which  he  drew  to 
him  from  all  parts  the  most  exquisite  artificers 
with  a  settled  pension,  and  placed  them  in  several 
compartments  of  his  palace,  where  he  would  come 
oftentimes  to  see  them  work  for  his  own  delight. 
He  was  by  nature  more  reserved  than  popular,  and 
had  virtues  fitter  to  awake  estimation  than  love  ; 
yet  he  would  duly  in  his  coach  take  almost  every 
day  a  review  of  the  city,(and  receive  petitions  will- 
ingly. Besides,  I  have  been  shown  a  strange  de- 
vice of  state,  namely,  an  outward  hole,  like  a  trunk, 
in  a  wall  of  one  of  his  galleries,  the  bottom  whereof 
was  under  lock  and  key,  into  which  any  one  might 
let  forth  any  secret  intelligence,  and  convey  it 
closely  to  the  ears  of  the  prince,  enough  to  disquiet 
all  the  days  of  his  life  !"  This  duke,  it  also  appears, 
had  a  favourite,  whom  he  created  Archbishop  of 
Pisa,  but  whose  favouritism  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  enviable,  since  the  duke  made  him  "  a 
notable  screen  between  him  and  his  subjects,  and 
would  handsomely  bestow  on  him  all  manner  of 
complaint,  which  he  would  as  willingly  bear." 
Ferdinand  died  immensely  rich,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Cosmo  the  Second,  who  displayed  great 
prudence  and  virtue  during  his  short  reign.  Fer- 
dinand the  Second  was  remarkable  only  for  in- 
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dolence  and  extravagance,  and  Cosmo  the  Third 
for  his  bigotry.  The  latter,  having  converted  Flo- 
rence into  the  region  of  hypocrisy  arid  superstition, 
died,  and  left  the  ducal  crown  to  his  son,  Giovan 
Gastone,  the  last  of  the  Medici,  a  man  of  fifty  years 
of  age,  who,  having  been  kept  in  constant  restraint 
by  his  father,  was  no  sooner  released  from  his 
thraldom  than  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  joy  of  a 
child  just  escaped  from  thenursery.  Though  rapidly 
sinking  into  the  tomb,  he  collected  round  his  sick 
bed  all  the  jesters,  buffoons,  and  low-bred  flatterers 
in  Florence,  who  kept  him  in  a  constant  convulsion 
of  laughter,  and  obtained  of  him  the  grant  of  their 
most  extravagant  demands. 

On  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Medici,  the 
ducal  crown  was  bestowed  on  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  unable 
to  attend  personally  to  the  affairs  of  Florence,  and 
by  his  will  left  the  dukedom  to  his  second  son, 
Leopold. 

This  prince  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  when 
he  became  Duke  of  Florence  and  Tuscany,  but  he 
soon  proved  himself  master  of  all  the  qualities 
which  endear  a  sovereign  to  his  subjects.  He  pro- 
tected the  poor,  and  encouraged  them  to  industry  ; 
promoted  arts  and  commerce  ;  disbanded  his  army, 
and  trusted  his  safety  to  the  affections  of  the  people. 
He  did  not  indeed  possess  the  fairy  ring  by  means 
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of  which  King  Alfaroute  baffled  plotters  and  dis- 
concerted the  measures  of  his  enemies,  but  he  often 
assumed  disguises  which  enabled  him  to  listen  un- 
suspected to  the  free  conversation  of  his  subjects, 
to  acquaint  himself  with  their  wants,  and  observe 
their  sentiments  and  dispositions.  He  abolished 
torture  and  the  inquisition,  limited  the  number  of 
monks  and  nuns,  and  made  justice  equal  to  all. 
The  only  fault  (and  that  sprang  from  a  virtue) 
which  could  be  laid  to  his  charge  was  a  certain 
restlessness,  and  eagerness  to  see  how  his  orders 
were  executed ;  as  a  child  who  has  planted  a  flower- 
root  in  its  garden  must  needs  dig  it  up  to  see 
whether  it  is  growing,  instead  of  waiting  patiently 
for  its  appearance  above  ground. 

Leopold  was  afterwards  summoned  from  the 
throne  of  Florence  to  that  of  the  empire,  and 
left  his  ducal  dominions  to  the  care  of  his  son, 
Ferdinand  Joseph. 


EXPULSION  OF  THE  AUSTRIANS  FROM  GENOA. 

A.  D.  174,6. 

DURING  a  war  which  took  place  concerning  the 
Austrian  succession,  the  Genoese  had  been  active 
allies  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  who,  as  soon  as 
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their  object  was  gained,  ungratefully  left  them  to 
their  fate,  and  made  a  separate  peace  for  themselves. 
The  Austrians  determined  not  to  lose  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  taking  vengeance  on  the  de- 
fenceless republic,  and  sent  their  general,  the 
Marquis  Adorno,  to  take  possession  of  it  with  a 
strong  force.  The  Genoese  were  compelled  to 
surrender,  to  admit  the  Austrian  troops  within 
their  walls,  to  deliver  up  all  their  artillery  and 
warlike  stores,  and  to  send  six  of  their  principal 
citizens  to  Vienna,  for  the  humiliating  purpose 
of  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa. 

The  Austrians  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of 
Genoa  than  their  cruelty  and  insolence  exceeded 
all  bounds.  Adorno  extorted  the  immense  sum 
of  twenty-four  millions  of  florins  from  the  citizens 
in  the  space  of  three  months,  and  still  continued 
his  demands  for  further  supplies.  The  purses  of 
the  rich  were  drained;  the  poor  were  robbed  of 
their  little  savings,  and  exposed  to  the  constant 
brutality  of  the  soldiery.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  long  they  might  have  groaned  under  this 
oppression,  if  one  of  those  trifling  accidents  had 
not  occurred  which  so  often  give  an  unexpected 
direction  to  popular  feeling. 

In  removing  some  artillery,  the  carriage  of  a 
mortar  broke  down.  A  crowd  collected  to  assist 
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and  look  on.  Fierce  words  were  passing  between 
an  Austrian  officer  and  a  Genoese,  to  whom  he 
laid  the  fault;  and  the  imputed  offence  being 
heightened  by  what  he  termed  his  impertinence, 
the  exasperated  German  struck  the  Italian  with 
his  cane.  The  man  instantly  returned  the  blow. 
Never  did  popular  fury  spread  more  rapidly  than 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  indignant  transports  of 
the  multitude  seemed  likely  to  cause  a  repetition 
of  the  terrible  Sicilian  Vespers.  Loud  cries  and 
imprecations  accompanied  showers  of  stones  which 
were  hurled  at  the  Austrians  ;  the  streets,  which 
are  proverbially  narrow,  were  barricaded ;  missiles 
were  flung  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses;  every 
palace  poured  forth  its  troops  of  hastily  armed  re- 
tainers ;  the  old  war  cries  resounded  on  every 
side,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  not  an  Austrian 
remained  in  the  city.  The  hardy  peasantry  of  the 
mountains,  hearing  news  of  the  insurrection,  flew 
to  arms,  and  guarded  the  passes  of  the  hills;  and 
in  a  few  days  the  freedom  of  Genoa  seemed  once 
more  firmly  established. 
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NAPOLEON'S  FIRST  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGN. 
A.  D.  1797. 

THE  French,  having  guillotined  their  king, 
and  deluged  their  country  with  innocent  blood, 
established  a  republican  form  of  government,  in 
which  the  power  was  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  actually  possessed 
by  a  few  artful  men.  The  National  Convention 
declared  war  against  Austria,  Hungary,  England, 
Holland,  and  Spain.  Portugal  was  anxious  to 
avoid  offending  France,  but  nevertheless  supported 
Spain  as  an  ally,  which  drew  upon  her  also  the 
indignation  of  the  Convention.  In  the  general  war 
which  ensued,  it  was  unlikely  that  Italy  should 
escape, — "  Italy,  equally  a  slave  whether  victorious 
or  vanquished*.1' 

The  King  of  Sardinia  *f-  espoused  the  cause  of 
Francis,  King  of  Hungary,  whose  brother,  Fer- 
dinand, Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  remained  neutral. 
Venice  and  Genoa,  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  wished  to  avoid 
the  general  war,  but  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  who 
was  nearly  related  to  the  house  of  Austria,  re- 

*  Filicaia. 

•f  The   title  of  King  of  Sardinia  was  bestowed  on  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  about  a  century  ago. 
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solved  to  break  terms  with  France.  His  first  step, 
in  conjunction  with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  was  to 
send  a  reinforcement  to  Toulon,  which  the  English 
were  holding  out  against  the  French  general 
Dugommier  and  young  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
who  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  surprising  military  genius.  Toulon  was  taken, 
owing  to  the  skill  of  Buonaparte,  who  thenceforth 
advanced  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  and  was 
in  consequence  appointed  general  of  an  army 
designed  to  enter  Italy. 

The  objects  of  this  expedition  were,  first,  to 
force  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  abandon  the  Austrian 
alliance;  secondly,  to  weaken  the  emperor's  army 
on  the  Rhine,  by  obliging  him  to  send  part  of  his 
forces  to  defend  his  possessions  in  Lombardy; 
and  thirdly,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  pope,  for 
having  neglected  to  punish  the  murderers  of 
Basscoile,  a  Frenchman  who  had  been  assassinated 
at  Rome. 

Napoleon  found  the  army  he  was  appointed  to 
command  wretchedly  in  want  of  necessaries  of 
every  kind,  and  encouraged  his  men  to  enter  Italy 
by  promising  them  abundance  of  plunder.  Re- 
solved to  conquer,  at  whatever  hazard,  he  con- 
sidered the  destruction  of  discipline  and  moral 
restraint  as  an  affair  of  minor  importance.  Having 
entered  Italy  between  the  Alps  and  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  men,  lie  found 
himself  opposed  to  two  divisions  of  the  Austrians, 
under  General  Beaulieu,  and  the  Sardinians,  under 
Colli,  and  obtained  his  first  victory  over  the  Aus- 
trians at  Monte  Notte,  a  strong  height  to  the  west 
of  Genoa ;  pursued  and  totally  routed  them ;  and 
then  dispersed  the  army  of  Colli.  All  the  towns 
of  Piedmont  fell  into  his  hands,  except  Turin,  the 
capital ;  and  the  poor  King  of  Sardinia,  beholding 
himself  stripped  of  his  dominions,  died  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Buonaparte  then  crossed  the  Po,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  Austrians,  who  were  com- 
pletely disconcerted  by  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments; and  after  contesting  the  field  of  Fombio, 
and  making  the  terrible  passage  of  the  bridge  of 
Lodi,  he  marched  at  once  to  Milan. 

Hitherto  Napoleon  had  proved  himself  a  brilliant 
soldier ;  he  was  now  found  to  be  also  a  cruel  and 
rapacious  conqueror.  The  Milanese  were  forced 
to  pay  him  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  to 
send  to  Paris  twenty  of  their  finest  pictures,  which 
had  been  for  centuries  the  study  of  the  artist,  and 
the  worship  of  the  devotee.  This  appeared  little 
better  than  sacrilege,  and  the  Italians  felt  less  in- 
dignation at  surrendering  the  keys  of  their  cities 
to  the  conqueror,  than  at  being  despoiled  of  those 
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treasures  of  art  which  they  prized  as  the  proudest 
ornaments  of  their  country. 

No  laws  of  justice  could  bind  Napoleon :  the 
Princes  of  Modena  and  Parma  had  taken  no  share 
in  the  war,  yet  he  extorted  from  them  a  heavy 
tribute,  and  their  choicest  pictures  and  statues, 
under  pain  of  incurring  his  vengeance.  The  Duke 
of  Modena  would  fain  have  withheld  his  famous 
picture  of  St.  Jerome,  and  have  given  Napoleon 
eighty  thousand  pounds  as  its  purchase  money,  but 
his  offer  was  refused.  "  The  money,"  said  Buona- 
parte, "would  soon  be  spent,  but  this  picture 
will  remain  at  Paris  for  ages,  the  admiration  of 
artists  and  the  trophy  of  our  victories."  In  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  he  was  no  true  prophet. 

The  insolence  and  tyranny  of  the  French,  and 
their  impious  disregard  of  religion,  filled  the  Italians 
with  disgust.  Thirty  thousand,  roused  by  oppression 
to  something  of  their  ancient  spirit,  flew  to  arms, 
but  it  was  only  as  the  blaze  of  an  expiring  lamp. 
Napoleon  sacked  and  burned  the  insurgent  towns, 
and  put  their  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  The  Aus- 
trians,  perpetually  defeated,  were  driven  from  town 
to  town,  till  they  had  reached  the  Tyrol ;  and  the 
King  of  Naples,  intimidated  at  the  dispersion  of 
his  allies,  sent  the  French  proposals  of  peace. 

The  pope  being  thus  left  alone,  a  prey  to  the 
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conqueror,  Napoleon  immediately  proceeded  to  put 
chapter  the  third  of  his  instructions  into  effect,  by 
advancing  upon  Romagna.  Having  seized  Ferrara 
and  Bologna,  it  appeared  probable  that  he  would 
thence  march  to  Rome ;  and  Pius,  trembling  for  his 
capital,  sent  hasty  offers  of  peace.  Buonaparte  was 
only  to  be  appeased  by  the  promise  of  a  million  of 
money,  a  hundred  of  the  pope's  finest  pictures  and 
statues,  a  large  supply  of  military  stores,  and  the 
towns  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ancona. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  had  always  been 
friendly  to  the  French  republic ;  in  spite  of  which 
Napoleon  seized  on  his  sea-port  of  Leghorn  ;  and 
while  at  supper  with  the  duke,  who  was  obliged  to 
affect  the  utmost  cordiality  and  affection  towards 
him,  he  said  with  great  delight,  "  I  have  just  re- 
ceived letters  from  Milan,  which  tell  me  that  your 
brother  has  no  longer  a  foot  of  land  in  Lombardy." 
Meanwhile  a  new  Austrian  army  had  entered  the 
field  under  General  Wurmser,  a  brave  veteran, 
whose  spirit  no  reverses  could  damp,  but  whose 
sturdy  bravery  was  no  match  for  the  active  and 
brilliant  genius  of  Buonaparte.  After  experiencing 
repeated  defeats,  he  threw  himself  into  Mantua, 
which  the  French  were  besieging.  This  town  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  river  Mincio,  and  is 
only  approachable  by  means  of  five  strongly  fortified 
causeways.  So  long  as  the  besieged  retained  one 
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of  these  they  could  hold  out,  but  the  French  having 
at  length  obtained  possession  of  them  all,  the 
blockade  became  complete.  A  large  army  under 
Marshal  Alvinzi  was  now  advancing  from  Germany, 
and  Buonaparte  was  obliged  to  divide  his  forces, 
that  the  siege  might  be  continued,  while  he  pre- 
pared to  encounter  his  new  opponent.  Two  fiercely 
contested  battles  at  the  bridge  of  Arcola  terminated 
as  usual  in  the  victory  of  Buonaparte,  and  for  two 
months  he  held  undisturbed  possession  of  Lom- 
bardy,  with  the  exception  of  Mantua. 

Four  German  armies  had  already  been  baffled ; 
a  fifth  took  the  field,  but  had  no  better  success. 
Napoleon,  having  by  this  time  perceived  his  error 
in  allowing  himself  and  his  men  to  become  un- 
popular in  Italy,  changed  his  measures,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  conciliating  the  pope  and 
King  of  Naples,  by  paying  court  to  the  priesthood, 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  two  republics  in  the 
territories  of  Milan  and  Modena.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  new  states,  freed  from  the  dominion  of 
their  hereditary  chiefs,  not  by  their  own  spirit,  but 
by  the  will  of  an  arbitrary  conqueror,  hastened  to 
testify  their  gratitude  by  enrolling  themselves  in 
Napoleon's  service. 

The  Austrian  garrison  of  Mantua,  being  at  length 
reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  was  forced  to 
surrender  on  honourable  terms.  Napoleon  next 
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marched  against  the  pope,  whom  he  did  not  con- 
sider to  have  sufficiently  felt  the  weight  of  his  arms. 
On  entering  the  church  territories,  he  encountered 
a  force  nearly  equal  to  his  own  in  number,  but 
consisting  only  of  raw  recruits,  who  were  easily 
dispersed.  The  troops  of  general  Colli  laid  down 
their  arms ;  the  peasantry  who  had  taken  to  the 
field  fled  in  dismay  to  their  homes;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Rome  trembled  in  anticipation  of  the 
cruelties  and  insults  practised  by  the  barbarians  of 
former  ages.  Pius  the  Sixth  hastened  to  make 
terms  with  the  approaching  victor ;  when  Napoleon, 
after  despoiling  him  of  the  best  part  of  his  territories, 
was  contented  to  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  rest. 


THE  FALL  OF  VENICE. 
A.  D.  1797. 


VENICE,  the  solitary  queen  of  the  Adriatic,  who 
always  mourned  or  rejoiced  alone,  careless  of  the 
sympathy  or  interests  of  her  sister  states,  had 
maintained  neutrality  till  Napoleon's  unjust  en- 
trance into  her  territory  aroused  the  anger  of  her 
senate.  They  quietly  awaited  a  favourable  moment 
of  retaliation ;  and  when  the  Archduke  Charles,  by 
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engaging  the  French  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
drew  them  from  Italy,  the  Venetians  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  not  only  declared  war  against  France, 
but  barbarously  sent  orders  to  the  Veronese  to 
massacre  the  wounded  French  who  filled  their 
hospitals.  They  had  too  hastily  anticipated  the 
moment  for  abandoning  their  neutrality;  the  arch- 
duke, instead  of  conquering  Napoleon,  was  forced 
to  retreat  before  him,  and  the  Austrian  court  con- 
cluded a  provisional  treaty  with  him,  which  was 
no  sooner  signed  than  the  conqueroj/  turned  his 
wrathful  eyes  on  Venice.  Humble  offers  of  sub- 
mission were  sent  to  him  by  the  signer y,  which  he 
haughtily  refused  to  accept.  "You  have  shed 
French  blood,"  said  he  to  their  ambassadors,  "  and 
if  you  could  offer  me  all  the  treasures  of  Peru,  it 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  atonement.  The  lion  of 
St.  Mark  must  lick  the  dust." 

The  senate  on  receiving  this  answer  deliberated 
in  vain  on  what  was  fittest  to  be  done;  a  thousand 
different  measures  were  proposed ;  discord  and  con- 
fusion reigned  at  the  council-board,  while  the  city 
was  filled  with  tumult.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
order, Buonaparte  appeared  on  the  coast ;  and  his 
troops  were  embarking  to  attack  the  city,  when  a 
hasty  message  was  sent  to  him  that  the  senate 
resigned  itself  entirely  into  his  hands.  Upon  this, 
lie  commanded  them  to  deliver  up  to  him  those 
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guilty  senators  who  had  proposed  the  massacre 
of  the  French,  stipulated  that  the  signory  should 
give  up  their  possessions  on  the  mainland,  and  fur- 
nish France  with  five  ships  of  war,  three  million  of 
gold  francs,  an  equal  sum  laid  out  in  naval  stores, 
twenty  of  their  most  valuable  pictures,  and  five 
hundred  manuscripts.  On  these  conditions  he  pro- 
mised them  tranquillity,  but  insisted  that  his  troops 
should  occupy  the  capital,  under  pretence  of  seeing 
that  tranquillity  established.  To  these  humiliating 
terms  Venice  was  forced  to  yield ;  and  Napoleon 
then  returned  to  Milan,  where  his  wife  Josephine 
held  a  court  that  would  not  have  disgraced  an 
empress;  and  a  treaty  was  settled  with  Austria 
which  established  the  freedom  of  Lombardy  and 
Genoa,  under  the  names  of  the  Cisalpine  and 
Ligurian  republics  ;  while,  to  compensate  for  these 
losses  to  Austria,  Venice  was  handed  over  as  a  free 
gift,  that  haughty  republic  being  now  reduced  to 
the  lowest  degradation. 

Napoleon  was  recalled  to  France,  after  having 
secured  the  gratitude  of  many  of  the  Italian  states, 
for  bestowing  on  them  the  semblance  of  their  former 
republican  glory. 
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A.  D.  1T99. 

DURING  Napoleon's  expedition  to  Egypt,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  the  assistance  of  Paul, 
Emperor  of  Russia,  regained  all  his  former  pos- 
sessions in  Lombardy.  The  alliance  between  the 
two  monarchs  was  of  short  duration,  for  Paul  was 
displeased  at  the  manner  in  which  his  general  was 
supported,  and  withdrew  his  army  from  the  field. 
On  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  Egypt,  in  the 
autumn  of  1799,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  there- 
fore exposed  to  the  sole  weight  of  his  vengeance. 

Napoleon  immediately  prepared  to  regain  his 
lost  ground  in  Italy ;  and  having  received  the  title 
of  First  Consul  of  France,  he  led  his  troops  to  the 
Alps,  which  he  resolved  to  cross,  in  spite  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  that  he  might  take  the 
Austrians  by  surprise.  The  heavy  guns  were  dis- 
mounted from  their  carriages,  and  dragged  over  the 
rocks  by  the  violent  exertions  of  the  men ;  a  hun- 
dred of  whom  were  sometimes  harnessed  to  a  single 
cannon,  while  the  wheels  and  carriages  were  car- 
ried on  men's  shoulders.  When  they  came  to  any 
difficulty,  Buonaparte  cheered  them  on ;  and  if  his 
efforts  to  encourage  them  proved  insufficient,  the 
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drums  were  beaten  and  the  trumpets  sounded  a 
charge,  which  never  failed  to  raise  their  spirits 
and  enable  them  to  proceed.  Thus  his  army 
crossed  these  mighty  barriers,  and  arrived  on  the 
opposite  side,  to  the  no  small  dismay  of  the 
Austrians,  who  were  totally  unprepared  for  them. 
Aosta,  Ivrea,  and  Vercelli  yielded  to  the  French, 
who  then  advanced  to  Milan,  where  they  were 
joyfully  hailed  as  the  restorers  of  liberty. 

At  this  time,  the  French  garrison  of  Genoa  was 
closely  besieged  by  the  Austrians  on  one  hand 
and  the  English  fleet  on  the  other.  The  distress 
for  food  was  terrible  ;  horse-flesh  was  sold  at  half  a 
crown  a  pound,  and  when  that  was  no  longer  to  be 
obtained,  the  soldiers  devoured  their  shoes  and 
knapsacks.  Fifteen  thousand  persons  are  said  to 
have  perished  of  sickness  and  famine  during  the 
blockade,  and  the  French  general,  Massena,  who 
had  been  encouraged  to  hold  out  by  the  news  that 
Buonaparte  had  crossed  the  Alps,  was  at  length 
forced  to  surrender.  The  English  admiral,  in 
admiration  of  his  bravery,  said  that  no  terms  could 
be  too  good  for  him ;  and  the  French  were  allowed 
to  march  from  the  city  with  their  arms  and 
baggage,  and  proceed  unmolested  to  the  head- 
quarters of  their  countryman,  Suchet.  After  the 
decisive  battle  of  Marengo,  so  great  was  the 
Austrian  general's  fear  of  a  second  defeat,  that 
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he  immediately  negotiated  with  Buonaparte,  and 
offered  to  surrender  the  whole  of  northern  Italy, 
including  Genoa,  which  had  been  won  at  such  an 
immense  expense  of  blood,  on  condition  that  he 
and  his  men  might  retire  unmolested  to  Mantua. 
Napoleon  agreed  to  his  terms,  returned  in  triumph 
to  Milan,  and  formally  restored  Lombardy  to  its 
republican  government.  Then  leaving  the  care 
of  Italy  to  his  general,  Massena,  he  returned  to 
Paris. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  Italians  at  their  re- 
storation to  liberty,  and  they  looked  on  Napoleon 
as  little  less  than  a  guardian  angel;  but  their 
pleasing  dream  was  of  short  duration.  Soon  after 
Buonaparte's  return  to  Paris,  he  summoned  four 
hundred  and  fifty  Italian  deputies  to  Lyons,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  on  business  of  im- 
portance. They  were  met  by  the  prime  minister, 
Talleyrand,  who  proposed  to  them  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  form  of  government  in  Lombardy, 
in  which  the  authority  should  rest  with  a  president, 
vice-president,  and  council.  The  deputies  saw  no 
objection  to  the  scheme,  and  Talleyrand  then  pro- 
posed that  Buonaparte  should  be  appointed  their 
president.  His  aim  was  now  too  apparent,  but 
the  deputies  dared  not  refuse,  and  Buonaparte 
hurried  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  returned  thanks  for 
the  honour  they  had  conferred  on  him,  and  pro- 
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mised  they  should  not  find  their  favours  bestowed 
on  one  who  was  negligent  or  ungrateful. 

From  that  time,  indeed,  he  was  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  improvement  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  more  especially  of  Milan;  but  having 
assumed  the  authority  of  king,  he  was  not  long 
contented  to  remain  without  the  name.  In  1804, 
having  assumed  the  rank  of  Emperor  of  France, 
he  persuaded  his  subservient  council  to  bestow  on 
him  the  additional  title  of  King  of  Italy ;  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  Milan,  with  the  tri- 
umphant pomp  of  a  Roman  emperor,  to  receive 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy.  The  diadem  was 
brought  from  Monza  with  the  utmost  state,  ac- 
companied by  the  magistrates,  canons,  and  guards 
of  the  city ;  its  arrival  at  Milan  was  announced  by 
the  ringing  of  bells,  and  firing  of  artillery;  and 
the  archbishop  came  forth  to  meet  it  at  the  door  of 
his  cathedral,  and  carried  it  to  the  altar,  where  it 
remained  all  night  watched  by  a  strong  guard. 

On  the  following  day,  Napoleon  placed  the 
crown  on  his  head  with  his  own  hands,  pronouncing 
the  haughty  words  of  Charlemagne,  "  God  has 
given  it  to  me ;  beware  who  touches  it !"  He 
then  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  behind  him  Eugene 
Beauharnois,  his  son-in-law,  to  act  as  viceroy. 
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NAPOLEON  made  all  the  amends  in  his  power  to 
the  Lombard  states  for  depriving  them  of  their 
short-lived  liberty.  At  his  command,  public  roads 
were  made,  streets  cleared,  churches  finished, 
palaces  built,  schools  and  public  institutions  es- 
tablished, and  cleanliness  and  general  security 
promoted,  with  such  rapidity,  that  more  was 
done  to  change  the  outward  face  of  Italy  in  a 
few  years  than  had  been  previously  effected  in 
centuries.  The  beautiful  duomo  or  cathedral  of 
Milan,  which  had  been  begun  by  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti  and  had  remained  unfinished  for  ages, 
was  completed  by  Buonaparte,  who  adorned  it 
with  four  hundred  statues.  The  Brera,  or  palace 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  public  schools  of  painting, 
architecture,  anatomy,  engraving,  astronomy,  me- 
chanics, and  botany.  The  remains  of  a  fortification 
erected  by  Francesco  Sforza  to  overawe  the 
Milanese  were  destroyed,  and  the  ground  laid  out 
into  regular  walks  and  grass-plots,  shaded  by  rows 
of  trees,  for  the  recreation  of  the  citizens,  and  called 
the  Forum  Buonaparte.  A  splendid  circus  was 
built,  capable  of  containing  thirty  thousand  spec- 
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tators,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  chariot  races 
and  wrestling  matches  of  the  ancients,  which  was 
never  put  into  effect.  A  more  useful  establishment 
was  the  royal  and  imperial  school  for  females, 
founded  by  Napoleon,  who  was  aware  of  the 
ignorance  and  bigotry  of  most  of  the  Italian  ladies, 
and  of  the  importance  of  a  liberal  education  to 
women,  on  whom  so  greatly  depend  the  characters 
and  dispositions  of  their  sons.  This  school  was 
intended  principally  for  the  daughters  of  those 
Italian  officers  who  fell  in  battle ;  and  as  no  Italian 
lady  could  be  found  willing  and  able  to  undertake 
its  management,  the  Baroness  de  Lor,  an  amiable 
and  clever  Frenchwoman,  was  summoned  from 
Paris  to  superintend  it.  Perhaps  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  exceed  the  good  order  and  excellent 
arrangements  of  this  establishment.  The  young 
ladies  were  not  only  instructed  in  polite  accom- 
plishments, but  in  the  more  necessary  arts  of 
cutting  out  and  making  clothes,  book-keeping, 
and  domestic  management. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Napoleon  con- 
ducted all  these  improvements  at  his  own  expense. 
They  were  paid  for  by  taxes  levied  on  the  Italians 
themselves,  of  which  many  bitterly  complained ;  yet 
several  of  the  Milanese  nobility,  by  throwing  off 
their  slothful  habits  and  mingling  in  the  stir  and 
activity  around  them,  nearly  doubled  their  fortun  es. 
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Instead  of  hoarding  up  their  money  in  chests, 
they  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
other  speculations,  and  their  property  improved 
at  the  same  time  that  their  minds  became  enlight- 
ened. The  French  gens  d'armes  preserved  public 
order,  intimidated  the  banditti,  and  prevented  the 
frequency  of  assassinations.  Art,  science,  and 
manufactures,  domestic  comfort  and  public  safety, 
were  all  attentively  considered  and  promoted. 
Nothing  was  wanting,  except  the  security  that 
this  state  of  things  would  last. 

Pius  the  Sixth  had  been  hurried  to  the  grave  by 
the  insults  and  ill-treatment  of  the  French,  whose 
prisoner  he  was  when  he  died.  His  successor, 
Pius  the  Seventh,  was  an  amiable  man,  who  could 
not,  however,  escape  the  anger  of  Buonaparte. 
He  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  called  the  Concordat, 
which  renounced  most  of  his  power,  and  left  it  in 
the  hands  of  Napoleon.  He  was  very  reluctant  to 
sign  this  treaty,  and  was  only  induced  to  do  so  by 
"  the  exigence  of  the  time,  which,"  he  says,  "  lays 
its  violence  even  upon  us."  Buonaparte  next  in- 
sisted on  his  travelling  to  Paris,  to  be  present  at 
his  coronation  ;  a  condescension  to  which  no  pope 
had  ever  stooped  before. 

On  the  return  of  Pius  to  Rome,  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  indignant  at  the  tyrannical  authority 
which  was  exercised  over  him.  Resolved  to  prove 
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himself  a  free  agent,  he  positively  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  war  against  England ;  which  so  incensed 
Napoleon,  that  he  stripped  him  of  his  few  remain 
ing  territories,  caused  one  of  his  generals  to  take 
military  possession  of  Rome,  declared  his  temporal 
dominion  to  be  at  an  end,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  direct  the  government  of  the  city.  To 
these  insults  Pius  replied  by  excommunicating 
Napoleon ;  a  revenge  which  was  little  felt  by  the 
emperor.  A  commotion  arose  among  the  Roman 
populace,  who  were  incensed  at  the  wrongs  heaped 
on  the  father  of  their  church;  and  the  French 
general,  under  pretence  that  the  life  of  Pius  was 
in  danger,  arrested  him  in  his  palace  at  midnight, 
and  sent  him  under  a  strong  escort  to  Savona. 
Many  efforts  were  then  made  by  Napoleon  to 
shake  his  constancy,  and  terrify  him  into  the  relin- 
quishment  of  his  rights ;  but  Pius  remained  firm, 
and  his  irritated  enemy  caused  him  to  be  conveyed 
prisoner  to  Fontainebleau,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  rigorously  guarded,  though  treated 
with  every  outward  demonstration  of  respect. 

The  whole  of  Italy  was  now  completely  in 
Napoleon's  power.  Lombardy  was  governed  by 
his  son-in-law;  Romagna  no  longer  possessed 
a  pope ;  and  "  the  royal  house  of  Naples " 
having  been  declared  by  proclamation  "  no  longer 
to  exist,"  that  kingdom  was  bestowed  on  Joseph 
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Buonaparte,  whose  peaceful  and  gentle  habits 
made  him  generally  popular.  He  became  attached 
to  his  new  subjects,  and  reluctantly  forsook  them 
when  his  brother  commanded  him  to  change  his 
Neapolitan  crown  for  that  of  Spain.  The  throne  of 
Naples  was  then  bestowed  on  Napoleon's  brother- 
i  n-law,  Joachim  Murat,  a  brave  and  high-spirited 
though  vain  man,  who  retained  it  till  the  fall  of 
Buonaparte  in  1814.  The  state  of  Genoa,  or  "  the 
Ligurian  Republic,"  offered  its  territories  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  department  of  the  French 
empire.  One  of  the  emperor's  sisters  was  queen 
of  Naples;  on  the  two  others  he  bestowed  the 
sovereignty  of  Guastalla  and  the  principality  of 
Lucca.  Such  was  the  division  of  Italy  during 
Napoleon's  short  triumph  over  hereditary  au- 
thorities. 


In  1815  the  empire  of  Napoleon  expired,  the 
Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  French  throne, 
and  Italy  returned  to  the  hands  of  her  former 
masters.  Murat  was  driven  from  his  king- 
dom, seized,  tried,  and  executed;  and  Naples  re- 
verted to  her  rightful  monarch.  The  King  of  Sar- 
dinia returned  from  his  long  exile,  and  no  sooner 
arrived  at  Turin  than  he  immediately  busied 
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himself  in  restoring  every  thing  to  the  state  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  Five  and  twenty  professors 
of  the  Turin  Academy  were  dismissed  for  having 
received  their  appointments  from  Buonaparte. 
Convents  were  restored,  fortresses  erected,  and 
every  thing  altered  which  could  recall  the  re- 
membrance of  the  republican  government.  Every- 
where the  Austrian  authority  was  re-established. 
Genoa  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia;  Parma,  Modena,  and  Florence  were 
ruled  by  Austrian  princes ;  Venice  was  subject  to 
the  Austrian  crown,  and  the  royal  house  of  Naples 
was  nearly  connected  with  Austria  by  marriage. 
All  the  military  force  being  Austrian,  the  Italians 
who  were  enrolled  were  sent  to  distant  countries. 
The  female  schools  were  fettered  with  the  re- 
strictions of  convents.  Books,  except  a  few  of 
poetry  and  devotion,  were  prohibited.  The  ban- 
ditti, relieved  from  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
police,  returned  to  their  former  atrocities.  A  Ge- 
noese magistrate  remarked  to  an  English  traveller, 
"  It  is  strange  that  two  and  thirty  French  gens 
d'armes  maintained  the  public  security ;  now  we 
Lave  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  our  own  people,  and 
murders  are  everywhere  committed."  At  Lucca, 
an  assassin  stabbed  a  man  as  he  came  from  church, 
in  the  face  of  a  large  congregation,  exclaiming, 
"  At  length  the  French  gens  d'armes  are  gone, 
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who  have  stood  in  my  way  these  three  years  !" 
Everywhere  the  robbers  who  infested  the  public 
roads  rendered  it  unsafe  for  travellers  to  proceed 
without  an  escort.  These  circumstances  prove 
that,  though  the  French  government  had  been  un- 
justly obtained,  it  had  done  more  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  vice  and  the  promotion  of  intelligence 
and  security  than  had  ever  been  effected  by  the 
Austrians;  nor  were  the  latter  wise  enough  to 
follow  up  what  their  enemies  had  so  sensibly 
begun.  Had  they  done  so,  Italy  at  this  day  might 
have  possessed  all  the  advantages  compatible  with 
servitude,  which  the  French  had  proved  to  be  not 
few  in  number;  but  the  narrow  policy  of  the 
Austrians  has  led  them  to  fear  that  the  next  step 
to  Italy's  acquirement  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence will  be  her  throwing  off  their  yoke.  Not 
all  has  been  lost,  however,  that  was  gained  during 
the  short  existence  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic;  a 
spirit  of  activity  and  inquiry  has  been  awakened 
among  many  of  her  nobles.  Most  of  the  elder 
Italians  are,  perhaps,  attached  to  the  prejudices  in 
which  they  were  educated ;  the  younger  members 
of  their  families,  on  the  contrary,  hail  with  glad- 
ness every  improvement  which  their  religion  and 
government  allow  them  to  introduce.  Thus, 
though  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  all  ranks 
shrug  their  shoulders  at  the  name  of  the  French, 
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comply  devoutly  with  the  most  absurd  practices  of 
the  Romish  church,  and  feel  no  surprise  that 
thirteen  banditti  should  keep  in  awe  a  town  con- 
taining twelve  hundred  inhabitants*,  there  are 
many  whose  eyes  are  opened  to  the  degraded  state 
of  their  country,  and  who  would  spend  their  life- 
blood  to  raise  her  to  the  level  of  surrounding 
nations. 

*  Poli,  in  the  summer  of  1819. 
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